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I, 
RECENT DISCUSSION IN MATERIALISM. 


HERE are phases of contemporary materialism which have 
little in common with the doctrines of ancient and medieval 
materialists, and which in point of subtlety and philosophical attrac- 
tiveness are quite in accord with the advanced position of nineteenth 
century thought. The idealist of to-day flatters himself that he 
avoids the inconsistencies of Berkeley and Fichte, so the materialist 
smiles at the mention of Priestly, D’Alembert, and Holbach. But 
these growths respectively in idealistic and materialistic thought 
have not been parallel. Idealism has tended in the last thirty years 
to withdraw its gaze from the thought-ultimate as a monistic con- 
ception, to perception as a dualistic relation, that is from cosmic to 
psychological idealism; while materialism has tended in quite the 
opposite direction, 7. ¢. from the crude postulate of matter in bulk 
to the search for an ultimate materialistic principle, that is from 
psychological to cosmic materialism. Each has strengthened its 
flank and the battle is now joined between ‘paychologicnl idealism 
and metaphysical materialism. 

Spiritualism has gained vastly by this change of base. As long 
as the ontology of spirit rested upon a dogmatic assertion of univer- 
sal mind, there was no weapon at hand wherewith to attack the 
corresponding assertion of universal matter. I have as good right 
to assert an universal as you have and chacun d son gott is the rule 
of choice. But now that philosophy is learning to value a single 
fact more than a detailed system, and is sacrificing its systems to the 
vindication of facts, it is spiritualism and not materialism which is 
profiting by the advances of science. Materialism has appealed to 
the metaphysics of force, spiritualism has appealed to consciousness 
24 
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as fact. Which is more in harmony with the scientific spirit of the 
day? 

The successive positions which modern materialism has taken in 
its necessary retreat into metaphysics, are interesting from a his- 
torical point of view. First it was matter and no mind; then matter 
with a function, mind; then matter, a force manifested in extension 
and mind; then force, which is doubtless matter—but may be mind. 
First mind was brain; then mind was a function of brain; then mind 
and brain were manifestations of a material principle; then the 
material principle became force, which may be mind. 


i. 


In stretching the lines of defense of the spiritualistic principle in 
psychology, we turn at once to the method of knowledge as a pro- 
cess, and we shall find it valuable for more than defense. For if we 
discover the independence of the thinking subject as regards the 
method, we may at once pass to its autonomy as regards the matter 
of the knowing process. That is, if we find a refutation of mate- 
rialism in the psychology of knowing, we have so much the more 
ground for its refutation in the metaphysic of knowing, and the two 
considerations will present a consistent philosophy of knowing. 
What then is the materialist’s doctrine of the method of knowledge? 

There are four cosmological doctrines of knowledge, arising from 
four types of world-theory, assuming that the parties to the contro- 
versy are only mind and matter. First, monism of thought; second, 
dualism of thought and matter (or force); third, absolute phenome- 
nalism or agnosticism; and fourth, monism of matter (or force). 
On the first hypothesis, perception is a purely thought relation, and 
by definition the materialist cannot accept it. On the second, we 
have a realistic theory of knowledge in which the thought element 
rests upon the ultimate presupposition of thought and the materialist 
is again excluded. Upon the hypothesis of absolute phenomenalism 
the support is cut equally from both subject and object. If both be 
phenomenal, there can be no question as to which is real, and the 
materialist and idealist are both defeated. The fourth supposition, 
monism of matter or force, is then the materialist’s only alternative, 
and the first problem we propound to him is this: Given matter or 
force, how do you account for thought? Is mind a function of 
organized matter? 

The grounds upon which materialists have been led to assert that 
mind is motion, or in general some function of matter, are the prin- 
ciples of cosmic economy and uniformity of law, and they are in 
part justified as scientific. But the law of cosmic economy is 
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inoperative, except when cosmic outlay is purely hypothetical and 
when the phenomena in question may be explained in terms of the 
known. And the law of the uniformity of nature rests upon the 
principle of the conservation of energy, in this case upon the position 
that mental energy is convertible into physical force and vice versd. 
Just here we reach the question crucial to psychological materialism, 
Has physiological psychology led to the discovery of any process of 
transition from nerve force to thought? We answer unequivocally 
and emphatically, no: and we make this reply in the full presence 
of the latest researches in this department. 


II. Scuirr’s EXPERIMENTS: MARIQUE. 


Much has been made of the experiments of Schiff, whereby he 
has shown that mental operations are accompanied by a discharge 
of heat.* M. Luys says:+ “These experiments show us, on the one 
hand, that sustained intellectual work is accompanied by a loss ot 
phosphorized substance on the part of the cellular cell in vibration ; 
that it uses it up like an ignited pile which is burning away its own 
essential constituents; and that, on the other hand, all moral emotion 
perceived through the sensations becomes at the same time the 
occasion of a local development of heat.” All this may be perfectly 
true and yet valueless for the debate. Every one admits that there 
is a loss of phosphorized substance during thought; but this phos- 
phorus is found passing off in the ordinary channels of the body 
(Byasson and Beaunis), and this latter fact is used by Luys to prove the 
passage of thought back into a material form. In the first case, accord- 
ing to this ingenious thinker, phosphorus is expended during the 
intellectual operations, therefore (p. 78) “it (thought) uses it (phos- 
phorus) up ;” but phosphorus is also found passing from the body in 
the form of sulphates and phosphates and in increased quantities 
after periods of wakefulness and thought (Hammond), therefore (p. 
70) these ‘serve as a chemical measure of the intensity of cerebral 
work done in a given time.” But, although it is a pity to interfere 
with this twofold transformation of energy, we deem it a much 
more credible hypothesis that the phosphorus of the cerebrum is the 
phosphorus of the passages, and that there has been no transforma- 
tion at all. 

On either of the hypotheses equally a development of heat is 
possible during the play of intellectual forces. If mind and brain 
are distinct, and brain a necessary organ of mind, heat may be the 
equivalent in whole or in part of cerebral activity. In short, the 


* « Archives de Physiologie,’’ 1870, p. 451. 
+ ‘Brain and its Functions,’’ pp. 78 and 79 
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evolution of heat means only that molecular change is going on in 
the brain, and this is no very startling discovery. 

That there is a transfer of influence of some kind from mind to 
body, we are constrained to admit; that is, the facts do not sustain 
the position advocated by Tyndall and Dubois Reymond, and stated 
strongly by Fiske, ¢.¢, “The dynamic circuit is absolutely com- 
plete without taking psychical manifestations into account at all. 
No conceivable advance in physical science can get us outside of 
this closed circuit; and into this circuit psychical phenomena do 
not enter.”* If this be true, we have indeed deprived the materialist 
of all participation in the things of the spirit and have accomplished, 
with Mr. Fiske, in so far, “the final and irretrievable overthrow of 
the materialistic hypothesis;’ but we have to the same degree 
deprived the spiritualist of all participation in the things of the 
body and given the lie to the psycho-physical connection. It is un- 
doubtedly true that nervous and cerebral action are the elements of 
a complete dynamic circuit, but this circuit is not closed; otherwise 
what is the difference between reflex and voluntary activity, and 
why is it that a particular nerve reaction follows a stimulation whose 
impulse is open to a thousand courses of equal associative readiness ? 
Why is it that I grow pale at the news of the death of my father? 
Why is it that there is a constant ratio of growth in intensity 
between sensation and external stimulus? There is either a direc- 
tive interaction or a preéstablished harmony more elaborate and 
imposing than any ever conceived by Malebranche or Leibnitz. 
When we remember that pure thought exhausts the cortical layer, 
we must admit the possibility of central innervation from an agency 
entirely subjective, at the same time that we remember that the 
cells must be in a state of functional etherization purely physical, 
to sustain the nervous discharge. Assuming this etherization in a 
given case as a state of advanced cerebral potential, the question at 
once occurs, W hat leads to its discharge? What is the character of 
the agency which closes the circuit? For example, let us suppose 
an eye and hand reaction in which a movement of the right hand 
indicates the appearance .to the subject of a red light. Then let 
him repeat the reaction with the left hand. The nervous and cere- 
bral elements involved in the sensori-motor connection are the same 
in the two cases, except that in the latter the motor discharge is 
propelled upon a different nerve course. The point at which this 
initial difference of direction arises is the central cell, C, which 
receives the same sensor impression from the optic connection, O, 
and discharges its energy along the right and left motor courses, R 
and L. Now, in the first case, the potential energy of C is released 


* «Cosmic Philosophy,” Vol. ii, p. 442. 
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upon R; in the second, in consequence of the subjective determina- 
tion of the patient, the circuit C R is broken and the same cell 
energy is released upon L. This is to state the case very simply. 
Conceive innumerable sensor and motor connections ramifying in 
all directions from C and the infinite possibilities of variation in the 
closing of the circuit at that point. This cannot be mechanical 
association only, for in many cases mechanical association must be 
overcome and the subject is conscious of central exertion in closing 
the circuit of the desired reaction. For example, let him rotate the 
thumbs in the same direction, then in contrary direction. The 
change is simply the establishing of a nervous circuit with different 
muscles of the hand, and the association is so strong that repeated 
efforts are necessary to accomplish it. And we cannot maintain the 
functional autonomy of the cells by ascribing the mental determina- 
tion itself to a material change, for if the determination to resist 
with the left hand is itself accompanied by a modification of the 
cell C, which necessitates the passage of the motor impulse over the 
course L, there must be a voluntary property in the cellular sub- 
stance—a proposition which destroys the unity of the individual 
will. 

This, it seems to us, is the point at which the recent work of 
Marique* fails of its purpose. He attempts to show, by means of 
association fibres connecting the psychomotor and sensory centres, 
that their combined function is identical with that of the reflex 
ganglionic centres in the spinal cord. If this be true, the brain is 
entirely a reflex organ, a mass of relay circuits and all motion is 
automatic. To prove this point, it is not enough to show that the 
mechanism of the brain is the same as that of the relay cells—every 
one admits this; nor that equivalence of energy in excitation and 
discharge holds in the one as in the other—this is also admitted. 
But it must be shown that the circuit is closed in one case as in the 
other, that the energy of the cortical cell is necessarily discharged 
upon a given nerve course and is not dependent upon the voluntary 
determination of the subject. Or, to put it in the words in which 
he himself embodies his fundamental assumption, that “ conscious- 
ness does not alter the conditions,” we assert that consciousness does 
alter the conditions, that the conditions are exactly and only what 
consciousness does alter. It does not alter the mechanism, and it 
does not alter the energy, but it does alter the conditions, inasmuch 
as consciousness itself is the essential condition of all voluntary 
activity. 


* « Recherches Experimentales,’’ etc., Brussels, 1885. 
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III. Barn’s SENSATIONAL EQUIVALENCE. 


But to bring the question of correlation yet closer, what shall we 
say to Prof. Bain’s “sensational equivalent?” He says “that there 
is a definite equivalence between mental manifestations and physical 
forces, the same as between the physical forces themselves, is, I 
think, conformable to all the facts Mental manifestations are 
in exact proportion to their physical supports. There is a sensational 
equivalent of heat, of food, of exercise, of sound, of light.”* Let 
us examine the facts. I sit idly in my chair; the bell strikes one, 
and I hear it so distinctly that I am roused from my revery. I 
begin to read; the bell strikes two, three, four, and I am quite 
unconscious of the sound. Where is the sensational equivalent of 
sound? Gone with the passage of attention, a spiritual function. 
I plunge my hands successively into a basin of water; to one it is 
warm, to the other cold. Where is the sensational equivalent of 
heat? Gone in relativity—partially, at least, a subjective estima- 
tion. I light a candle and my page is illuminated; then a second, 
and the illumination is scarcely increased. Where is the sensational 
equivalent of light? If it be said that changes in bodily condition 
alter the equivalent, we reply, How will you avoid these changes in 
establishing the equivalent? It is like saying that conscience is 
uniform in its utterances, or would be if some were not perverted. 
We have only to ask, If some are perverted, where do you find the 
concensus of consciences which proves their uniformity? By 
actual experiment, the bodily conditions have been ruled out to a 
very great degree and a law approached which indicates uniformity 
of sensational contingence, but no such thing as sensational equiva- 
lence. We mean Fechner’s logarithmic law of the ratio of growth 
between stimulus and sensation. Here is a uniformity of contin- 
gence such as we find constantly in nature in cases in which there 
is no shadow of transformation or correlation of energy. My read- 
ing is contingent upon the burning of the gas, but who would say 
that the consumption of gas caused my reading, or that the energy 
of gas consumption passed into my thought. So, if mind operations 
be contingent upon brain operations, brain being an instrument of 
mind, would we not expect uniformity in this contingency ? 

And the further parallel, drawn with great distinctness by Luys, 
Biichner, and Bain, between the healthy discharge of brain fune- 
tions and the activity of mind, between the necessity for the regular 
feeding of the cortical cells and the free coursing of rich blood and 
the manifestations of clearness in thought, is just as true on one 


* «*Correlation of Nervous and Mental Force,’’ in Stewart’s ‘‘ Conservation 
of Energy.”’ 
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hypothesis as on the other. If mind works by cells, it works better 
by healthy cells, and if a whole brain is necessary to the normal 
activity of mind, the removal of part of the brain necessarily 
deranges mind. We fail to see wherein this aspect of the facts 
supports one hypothesis more than the other. 

If the case is thus in reference to a sensation equivalent, it is 
more unmistakable in reference to a thought equivalent, unless we 
be able to resolve all mental processes into sensation; and even 
under this unfulfilled condition we must pass from intensity, consid- 
ered as a force equivalent of stimulus, to consciousness as such, an 
altogether new and subjective property. This has never been done. 
The last utterance of Prof. Huxley is this: * “I cannot conceive 
how the phenomena of consciousness as such and apart from the 
physical process by which they are called into existence, are to be 
brought within the bounds of physical science. Take, for example, 
the feeling of redness. . . . . Let us suppose the process of physical 
analysis pushed so far that one could view the last link of the chain 
of molecules, watch their movements as if they were billiard-balls, 
weigh them, measure them and know all that is physically know- 
able about them We should be just as far from being able 
to include the resulting phenomena of consciousness, the feeling of 
redness, within the bounds of physical science, as we are at present. 
It would remain as unlike the phenomena we know under the 
names of matter and motion as it is now.” And again: “It seems 
to me pretty plain that there is a third thing in the universe, to 
wit, consciousness, which, in the hardness of my head and heart, I 
cannot see to be matter or force, or any conceivable modification of 
either, however intimately the manifestations of the phenomena of 
consciousness may be connected with the phenomena we know as 
matter and force.” We accept this opinion, however true it may 
be to Prof. Huxley that he “finds even greater difficulties in 
exchanging the notes-of-hand of spiritualism for the solid coin of 
reality.” Not only cannot consciousness be brought within the 
bounds of physical science, but physical science must be brought 
within the bounds of consciousness, Matter, force, physical science, 
as science, are nonentities outside of consciousness, that is, they are 
reducible, and the only irreducible we have left is consciousness, or 
thought. Prof. Huxley may hold up his hands and cry, “I am an 
agnostic,” if he choose, after admitting that “the arguments used by 
Descartes and Berkeley to show that our certain knowledge does not 
extend beyond our states of consciousness, appear to me as irrefragible 
now as they did when I first became acquainted with them some 


***Science and Morals ; 
1886. 


reply to Mr. Lilly in Fortnightly Review, Dec., 
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thirty years ago;” but we feel compelled by logical consistency to 
admit that our one certainty not only is, but, by the necessities of 
conscious perception, always must be the existence of the mental 
world. 

The difficulties grow more insurmountable as mental phenomena 
advance in complexity. Bain, Lewes, Spencer, and Guyau have not 
shown that thought is a complex of sensations and much less that 
sensation supplies the forms of this complexity. Where, for exam- 
ple, is causation? Let Prof. Huxley speak again: “If there is any- 
thing in the world which I do firmly believe in, it is the universal 
validity of the law of causation, but that universality cannot be proved 
by any amount of experience, let alone that which comes to us 
through the senses. And when an effort of volition changes the 
current of my thoughts, or when an idea calls up another associated 
idea, I have not the slightest doubt that the process to which the 
first of the phenomena in each case is due, stands in the relation of 
cause to the second. Yet the attempt to verify this belief by sen- 
sation would be sheer lunacy.” The judgment, attention, apper- 
ception, the will, to say nothing of conscious continuity and personal 
identity, all stand unaccounted for. Not only must the materialist 
bridge the chasm to consciousness with supplies of new material, 
but he must elaborate this material into the rich texture of our 


thought and further he must build the loom and supply the motive 
power to weave these splendid tapestries. 


IV. DousLE Aspect THEORY. 


Whatever else consciousness be, it makes possible all experience. 
This is where the double aspect theory fails, and fails despite Prof. 
Wundt’s subtle effort to make it secure. If mind and matter are 
two aspects of one truth, what is this truth? The spiritualist 
answers: “If they are aspects, they are aspects to me, that is, the me 
antedates the aspects; but the me is itself an aspect, hence there is 
but one aspect.” Prof. Wundt replies: “Not so; admitting the 
twofoldness of perception, subject and object are both real in per- 
ception. But by the law of consciousness the object is the not- 
me plus the me. Subtracting the me, we have left the not-me, 
unknown forever by the terms of perception, but a substance objec- 
tive to the me. Now of the me we cannot say that it is a substance, 
for though it is known immediately, it is not known substantively. 
The me is known only in the manifestations of thought. Conse- 
quently no such substance as mind can be postulated, and if we be 
driven to assert a monism from perception alone, that is a substan- 
tive monism, it must be a monism of the not-me.” Prof. Wundt, it is 
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true, is saved from this conclusion by the spiritual element in his 
psychology ; but if his premise be true that the me is known only 
as manifestation and the not-me is known in a complex with the 
me as manifestation, what hinders the inference that the me is a 
manifestation of the not-me, 7. e., materialistic monism ? 

We said that Prof. Wundt is saved from this conclusion by the 
spiritual element in his psychology. Resulting from his brilliant 
and remarkable analysis of mental processes, viewed from a physio- 
logical point of view, he finds two irreducible elements, sensation 
and will. He contends that from these two data the whole intellec- 
tual life can be built up. Of these that which bears more unmistak- 
able signs of ultimateness is the will. Here he is in accord with 
the new spiritualists of England and France. But unlike them in 
that they maintain a knowledge of self as power, he is compelled to 
reconcile the will functionally with his position already described 
that the not-me is the only known substance. For this reconcilia- 
tion he resorts to the monadology of Leibnitz. Given the two sub- 
jective irreducibles, sensation and will, we find their simplest common 
manifestation in instinct (7rieb): instinct then is the bond of recon- 
ciliation, and is to be sought in the automatic habits of animals, the 
morphological properties of plants, and the chemical processes of 
the inorganic world, until we reach the atom, which contains poten- 
tially both the substantive not-me and the feeling and willing me. 

This position is strengthened by a resort to the Hegelian logic. 
Prof. W undt maintains in his “Logik,”* with Vacherot in France and 
the Neohegelians in England, that the “substance of things is the 
unity of thought,” or, in his own words,t that “the fundamental 
laws of logical thought are at once laws of the objects of thought.” 
Thus nature is realized thought and the substantive not-me is, from 
an external point of view, “so expanded that it includes also in one 
substance-complex the psychic life manifestations:” while from 
an internal point of view, the not-me becomes a manifestation of 
thought. So we reach in the atom the substance of which mind 
and matter are the double faces; or, to use his own words, “ this 
substance in motion is the bearer of the psychic elementary pheno- 
menon, instinct.” 

To this very closely woven theory, we have several exceptions to 
take. In the first place, we deny that sensation, as such, is a men- 
tal ultimate ; there is a conscious self back of sensation. Conscious- 
ness, then, is to be taken with will as our ultimates. We then assert 
that instinct is not the synthesis of these ultimates, will and con- 
sciousness. Instinct may be both involuntary and unconscious, and 

* « Logik,’’ i, p. 32. 
+ ‘‘ Physiologische Psychologie,’’ 2d ed., ii, p. 452. 
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if both these elements be ultimate, such instinct is beyond the 
sphere of psychic synthesis. 

Again, upon this theory there must be a continuity of both 
aspects throughout the entire scale of plant and animal life as well 
as in the inorganic world ; yet we have no evidence of any internal 
aspect when we pass into the lower forms of life. There is an objec- 
tive rationality in morphology and crystallization, but we can assert 
neither feeling nor will, and to admit the absence of either of these 
is to admit either that the inner aspect is absent or that feeling and 
will are not mental ultimates. Prof. Wundt refers the absence of 
consciousness to the absence of those conditions of permanent equili- 
brium which are necessary to higher organized life, admitting that 
inorganic matter has momentary flashes of consciousness. But this 
is to admit that consciousness is a succession of states, while experi- 
mental psychology alone, in which Prof. Wundt is a high authority, 
has shown that the continuity of consciousness isin no wise impaired 
by the interruption of the flow of presentations. If sensation is 
ultimate and necessary to instinct, there can be no such thing as 
“unconscious instinct elements.” And personal identity remains 
behind the come and go of states. Memory bears testimony to the 
unchanging quality of the remembering subject, just as in all the 
changes which the body undergoes there is a formal and intensive 
identity, though there be no material and extensive oneness. What 
is the basis of this psychic identity if the brain undergoes complete 
material renewal ? 

But, further, admitting for the moment the existence of uncon- 
scious instinct elements, thus allowing to the atom an inner aspect, 
what have we gained by its pursuit? Mind and brain are inner 
and outer aspects of an unknown substance. To explain this dual 
inherence, we postulate an atom having inner and outer aspects, but 
whose substance is unknown. If the atom have not the two 
aspects, we cannot reach them in man; if the atom have the two 
aspects, we do not account for them in man. 

And yet again, admitting Prof. Wundt’s position that nature is 
realized thought and the processes of nature processes of the reali- 
gation of thought, we deduce two important inferences. First, com- 
plexity of organism is the result and not the cause of complexity 
of thought, the opposite of the position of materialistic evolution. 
Prof. Wundt has actually drawn this inference. And, second, 
since thought must precede its material realization, the inner must 
precede the outer aspect, and our monism is, after all, a monism of 
mind. Prof. Wundt, it is true, may, like Prof. Huxley, hold up 
his hands at this point and cry, “I am an agnostic,” but again we 
prefer to follow given premises to their logical outcome. 





RECENT DISCUSSION IN MATERIALISM. 
V. MaupsLey’s Oraanic Unity or Minp.* 


In an article in Mind, No. 54, Dr. Maudsley sums up the main 
argument of his “Physiology and Pathology of Mind” in three 
great points, which may be stated logically thus: First, the brain, 
as the organ of consciousness or thought, is capable of dual activity, 
this duality making it impossible for us to look for any unity in 
consciousness as far as the thought processes alone are concerned ; 
second, the real unity of self is to be found in the affective or emo- 
tional life, which, third, finds its basal principle of unity in the 
organic unity of the body, ¢. e, in the nervous system. These 
points are closely interwoven, and present an account of the mental 
life to which spiritualists generally take broad exception. It is my 
purpose to indicate some considerations from a psychological stand- 
point, which tend to show that Dr. Maudsley’s physiological data 
do not suffice for the interpretation he gives them. 

The facts bearing upon the dual nature of the hemispheres and 
the functional interpretation of them in regard to movement which 
Dr. Maudsley gives are conceded from the outset. It seems to be 
established that, besides the common functional activity of the 
hemispheres, that area over which they both have dominion, there 
is a residuum to each alone, a large body of motor functions pecu- 
liar to each respectively ; and that either may dictate the perform- 
ance of their common function, together with that which is pecu- 
liar to itself. It is when we pass on to consider “how the hemi- 
spheres act toward one another in thinking ” (p. 166), that is, how 
they are related to each other as respects consciousness and its unity, 
that the question of psychological interest arises. 

In answering this question, Dr. Maudsley first cites the case in 
which we attempt to perform movements involving the separate 
activity of the hemispheres, as the performance of different move- 
ments with the two hands. He says (p. 166): “If a person who is 
performing one kind of act with one hand and another kind of act 
with the other hand, will endeavor to think of both acts at the 
same moment, he will discover that he cannot do so; although he 
can execute the different movements simultaneously, he cannot 
think them simultaneously; he must pass in thought from one to the 
other, a rapid alternation of consciousness takes place. This alter- 
nation, though rapid, is by no means simultaneous; it is distinctly 
successive, since there is an appreciable pause in the performance 
of it.’ After excluding other alternatives, such as the coéxisteuce 
of different consciousnesses, he concludes that “there remains the 


*This section has been published substantially in Mind (London), Octo- 
ber, 1889. 
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supposition of an alternating action of the hemispheres correspond- 
ing to the alternating consciousness.” This alternation, he goes on 
to show, gradually yields, on the part of the hemispheres, through 
repetition and education, to their union in simultaneous activity as 
a single organ (166), but consciousness preserves its method of 
“extremely rapid alternations.” The conclusion, therefore, as 
respects intellectual unity, is that we find no basis for it in the 
functional activity of the hemispheres. 

This conclusion may be true, but the analysis it involves of the 
psychological unity of the states involved is so meagre and false 
that we cannot take it alone with us in our search for the true 
principle of unity. By consciousness in this connection Dr. Mauds- 
ley seems to mean attention. It is true that I cannot attend to the 
two movements at once, that my attention alternates usually even 
when the movements are simultaneous, but it is not true that I may 
not be conscious of the two movements at once. Repetition tends 
to make them elements of a single state of consciousness, just as 
repetition tends to make the hemispheres a single unit organ. A 
simultaneous consciousness is not a “distracted or dual conscious- 
ness,” but an integrated consciousness, a‘new state whose elements 
are drawn from previous states. Attention is a state of monoideism, 
but consciousness is not. 

Now this integration of states is possible only on the basis of a 
fundamental intellectual unity as necessary to the mental life, as 
organic unity is to the members of the body in their variety of 
physical functions. If I move my right thumb to the left, is the 
movement my only consciousness? Am I not conscious that it is 
my thumb, my movement? Are there not unnumbered organic, 
detached, stray peripheral sensations bound up with the act or with 
its very thought? And when I shift my attention and move my 
left thumb to the right, is there a pause in my consciousness of ail 
these things? Not at all ; I am just as conscious of my thumbs, ot 
my organic affections, of myself, between the movements or during 
them. A simple change in my motor experience can in no sense 
be said to create a pause or break in my consciousness. Each hemi- 
sphere, instead of contributing a separate consciousness, contributes 
an element of content to my single consciousness—a motor element. 
And further, attention itself as a principle of active unity is depen- 
dent upon the complexity of the mental life. The selecting, relating, 
unifying, disposing function of attention has been so emphasized in 
recent discussion that it is needless to dwell upon it. Consciously 
it is the outgo of efficiency, the self gaining the ascendency over the 
complex of its presentational life and asserting the principle of oneness 
which is its own nature. 
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I have thus briefly touched upon three elements of mental unity 
which analysis seems to give and which demand explanation what- 
ever hypothesis we adopt. First, a subjective reference of all modifi- 
cations, both sensor and motor ; second, the subordination of incidents 
in consciousness, past and present, to the permanence of conscious- 
ness itself, which remains as the background of their flow; third, 
the grasping and disposing energy of attention, which is always one. 
The class of movements hitherto spoken of, ¢. ¢., those which are 
controlled by the hemispheres individually, with. no codperation, 
bear only upon what I have called incidents and not upon the higher 
aspect of mental unity. 

If the case rested simply with this class of movements, Dr. Mauds- 
ley might strengthen himself by extending the difference of func- 
tion not to the two hemispheres alone, but to each of the motor 
areas within each hemisphere. The centre for speech, for example, 
is probably distinct from the centre for the movement of the lower 
limbs. We can perform the two functions—say speaking and 
walking—simultaneously, but cannot attend to them simultaneously 
until a close association is brought about by education. Therefore, 
it might be argued motor consciousness is a matter of successive 
states and lacks unity. From this point of view we have not two 
brains (centres), but, perhaps, a dozen. But the unity of the mental 
life, for which the motor consciousness only serves as point of depar- 
ture, remains quite untouched. 

Dr. Maudsley next proceeds to consider those movements in which 
the hemispheres codperate; they “combine to dictate different move- 
ments of the two sides for a common end, just as the eyes combine 
the different visions of one object.” The question is this: “From 
what higher source do the hemispheres obtain their governing princi- 
ple of unity? How is it that when dictating different movements 
they yet have an understanding to work together to a common end ?” 
And the answer is again that the unity of the motor consciousness is 
an educated unity, and that, like two acrobats, they learn to perform 
together “ by much travail and pain.” This is true and its import- 
ance can hardly be estimated; but it again must be criticised on the 
ground of what it leaves out. We are forced at once to inquire: 
Whose is the “end or aim in view,” the “ conception or foresight of 
the act, its ideal accomplishment?” Certainly not the conception 
of the hemispheres themselves, though the figure of the acrobats 
would lead us to think so; for how could such a conception be 
acquired by the hemispheres before the action had been actually 
performed? And if thus acquired, how could it be intercommu- 
nicated without a central bureau of consciousness where the pro- 
gress of the codrdination of movement might be apprehended and 
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recorded? The conception which precedes all effort at motor 
execution is a fact of unity, higher mental unity, an ideal unity of 
the motor consciousness to which the complex activity of the motor 
apparatus is to be reduced by long and wearisome effort. Here, 
again, is the outgoing of self in its relating and efficient activity, 
perceiving the whole while itself is one, relating the many in an 
ideal which is one, and reducing the many to the unity of the fore- 
going ideal plan. Here, as in the former case, we find no fault with 
the account of what takes place in and for the motor consciousness ; 
but we cannot see how this consciousness can be considered for itself 
alone in independence of the higher thought consciousness in which 
alone the idea of motor codperation germinates and bears fruit. 
And our conclusion is that mental unity is something independent 
of codrdinated movements. 

The other figure which Dr. Maudsley uses in this connection 
makes the case still plainer. He says the hemispheres are related 
to each other, in such codrdinated movements, as the eyes are in 
binocular vision, their early binary images being reduced by experi- 
ence to a unitary perception. But the eyes do not accomplish this 
themselves. The ideal plan of vision precedes all reduction. Let 
us suppose the eyes to be the seat of consciousness. Now, either 
each eye has its consciousness, or there is a single consciousness for 
both eyes. If each has its own consciousness, neither eye could be 
conscious of its disagreement with the other and their results could 
never be reduced to unity. If there is one consciousness for both 
eyes it is in virtue of this unit consciousness that a unit perception 
is attained and not from anything in the eyes themselves ; that is, it 
is only through the interpretation of a unit consciousness, which ren- 
ders both images as such possible, that they can be reduced to the 
form of vision which is their ideal conception. 

The mental unity to be explained issomething more profound than 
the simple consideration of the motor consciousness would lead us 
to expect ; it remains to see whether the organic solution offered by 
Dr. Maudsley is adequate. 

The two great questions here involved are these: Is the “ unity 
of the intellectual life based upon the unity of feeling,” and “this 
again upon the unity of the organic life?” These questions are so 
comprehensive and far-reaching that only a few general considera- 
tions can be advanced in this connection. 

1. The same line of argument by which Dr. Maudsley and others* 
prove the absence of unity in the motor consciousness, applies with 
undiminished force to the effective (or feeling) consciousness. Can 
we attend to two simple sensations in two peripheral organs at 


* Horwicz. 
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once, say a taste and the pain of a wound in the hand? Not at all. 
The case is just the same as when we try to perform two movements 
on different sides at once. There is the same alternation of atten- 
tion until the sensations become united in a single attention-complex. 
The isolation of single effective states in our adult life is open to 
the same charge of psychological atomism as has been found attach- 
ing to the similar isolation of motor states. Indeed, simple feelings 
of movement are themselves affective states, being simply intensive, 
and the argument from them applies to all states of the class. The 
feeling of effort which is bound up with movementsis quite distinct 
in its nature, and seems, as has been said, to indicate a higher plane 
of intellectual unity, which the theory in question leaves quite out 
of account. 

2. We may well notice that neither the manifoldness nor the 
unity of feeling could be apprehended as such in the absence of 
a circumscribing consciousness which, through its own unity, takes 
it to be what it is. Suppose we admit that at the beginnings of 
life the inner state is simply an undifferentiated continuity of sen- 
sation, what is it that feels or knows the subsequent differentiation 
of parts of this continuity? It cannot be the unity of the contin- 
uity itself, for that is now destroyed ; it cannot be the differentiated 
sensations themselves, for they are many. It can only be a unitary 
subjectivity additional to the unity of the sensory content, 7. ¢., the 
form of synthetic activity which reduces the many to one in each 
and all of the stages of mental growth. The relations of ideas as 
units must be taken up into the unit idea of relation—to express what 
modern psychology means by apperception, or the “ mechanical con- 
nection” must become the “presented connection”—to use the terms 
employed by Mr. Stout in Mind, 53. 

3. It is difficult to see how the higher intellectual unity, of which 
I have spoken, can find its basal principle in the organic unity of 
the body. Admitting, with Dr. Maudsley, that mind is a matter of 

organization, the progressive organization of residua, we never are 
able to go outside of the unity of consciousness to find mental residua. 
Indeed, there can be no such thing as a residuum, except asit is the 
same in nature as that of which it is a residuum, and admitting 
further that the body is also an organization and an organization 
which proceeds in the most intimate and progressive parallelism 
with that of mind, we are yet unable to make mental organization 
a function of physical organization until these propositions are 
established: (a) That the law of the organic and morphological 
growth of mind finds its proximate ground in the growth of body ; 
that is, that the methods of physical organization run also into men- 
tal organization. Now, as a fact, the great principle of mental 
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organization, apperceptive synthesis, finds no counterpart in nature ; 
its higher products find no objective realization in the synthesis of 
physical organization. It seems, as Lotze says, to be unique. 
(6) That there is a correlation of mental and physical force, a principle 
everywhere assumed by Maudsley and others, but nowhere proved. 
(c) That mind in its progressive organization does not exhibit 
autonomic energies of its own, has no existence apart from its 
psycho-physical connection, and further that the two aspects of unity, 
physical and mental, are not themselves members of an underlying 
principle to which they are both secondary and which may be 
mind. 

Contemporary thought is tending, I think, to the recognition of 
the fact—as wholesome to the idealist as to the materialist—that 
the personality is one, that itincludes mind and body, that we know 
these only in an apparently inseparable union, that mind is not mind 
without an object and that an object is not an object without mind, 
that a within is as necessary to a without as a without isto a 
within, and that rational unity lies deeper in the nature of things 
than either the empirical unity of the atomistic psychology or the 
organic unity of the nervous system. 


The hypothesis, therefore, that thought is a mode of motion, a 
function of matter, fails to explain the facts. The recent positions 
taken by advanced materialistic thinkers do not upon examination 
tend to establish the inference which they claim. On the contrary, 
to show that mental energy is not proportional to molecular change, 
is to show that mental energy is not the motion which constitutes 
molecular change; to show that there is no constant equivalent in 
consciousness to external stimuli is to show that consciousness is a 
new principle with a reaction of its own upon sense stimuli, and to 
show that the unity of the mind cannot be explained by the unity 
of the nervous system, is to show that conscious unity is an irredu- 
cible characteristic of the mental principle itself. 

J. Mark BALpwIn. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





II. 
CHRIST, THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE WORLD. 


HE Prophets of Israel had no fear of exciting too lofty expec- 
tations in the hearts of the people concerning the glory of 

the coming Messiah. Inspired by the Holy Ghost, they rose into 
the language of the highest poetry, and gave unstinted ascriptions 
to the seed of the woman who should bruise the head of the serpent— 
to Shiloh, the bringer of peace. All that was great in office, attractive 
in grace, beautiful in nature, was attributed to the Coming One. 
He was to be fairer than the sons of men, and grace was to be 
poured into His lips. He was to be the chiefest among ten thousand, 
to be the Shepherd of the flock, the King, the Husband of the 
bride, the Prophet greater than Moses, the Priest upon the throne, 
the High Priest to bear the sins of many; and when God should 
bring His First-begotten into the world, the decree was to go forth, 
Let all the angels of God worship Him. All nature, too, would 
not only bring its tribute of praise, the hills and the trees break 
forth into song, but would offer symbols to set forth His glory. The 
mountain whither the bird flees for refuge, was a symbol of Christ; 
the rock casting its shadow over the fainting traveler, the stream 
flowing from the smitten rock, the branch covered with its rich 
foliage, the rose sending forth its refreshing fragrance, the perfume 
from the garments of the king issuing from the ivory palaces, the 
morning star, the bright gem of the dawn, the lion free and fearless 
in his strength and majesty, yea, the sun itself, rising in its light and 
power, all these, and how many others Christians know, were called 
to bring their treasures and their beauties to enrich their Lord, as 
He comes on His errand of mercy to deliver an apostate world. 
The heathen adorned their victims with wreaths of flowers, but 
these are the garlands with which God adorns His only-begotten 
Son as He comes to be sacrificed for our sins. And all this is that, 
by association, memorials of Christ might everywhere appear; and 
if our hearts were right, the mountain and the river, the hen gath- 
ering her brood under her wing, yea, the bread we eat, would 
remind us of Him, the sepulchres would speak of His triumph and 
the lily breathe His name. All the world and the visible heavens 
would be found to be full of symbolisms, and under all external and 

25 
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visible things, divine thoughts would be seen lurking like truth 
under the letters of our symbolical language; then should we dis- 
cern the “open secret” of the world. 

If we look at the field Christ was to enter, brief observation 
will lead to the discovery that our human race lives in three 
realms, involved like the light and the atmosphere, and yet each 
distinct and imperatively demanding special investigation. These 
are the Realm of Power, the Realm of Truth, and the Realm of 
Moral Law; and into each of these our Redeemer comes to fulfill 
His offices as King, as Prophet and as High Priest. We say 
the race; we mean every individual of the race, for the phrase 
“mass of men” is a fiction of the human brain. Spirits can- 
not be massed, and we would appeal to every writer and to every 
orator who speaks of the masses, whether he can compel himself 
to believe that he is a part of the mass, whether he does not 
discern that he is a mere spectator. Each man is conscious of 
standing on the apex of the world, a centre of thought, with his 
own dominating will, over him the wide heavens, as one writes, 
“a centre of immensities, a centre of eternities.” God hath set 
eternity (olam) in every man’s heart. The sphere of our religion 
is the eternal. Our God is in the heavens, and must be seen as 
the universal God inhabiting eternity, unlimited in His attributes. 
Only in His light can we see light, or interpret His Word. Christ 
must be seen in His true majesty, not as the poet represents Him, 
nor as the critic, but as He is presented in His glory in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In our interpretation, everything will depend upon our spir- 
itual discernment. Before we can understand anything we are 
called upon, first, to answer the questions: Dost thou believe in 
the Son of God? Hast thou seen His glory, as the Only-begotten 
of the Father? Hast thou taken heed to the more sure word of 
prophecy as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
has dawned, and the day star arisen in thy heart? 

The question has been asked, How much of Christ must be received 
in order to salvation? The safer question would be, How much of 
Christ may I deny and yet escape destruction? Christ as revealed 
in the Bible rises before us a Being of transcendent majesty. His 
name, according to the prophet, is Wonderful Counselor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. A mean or 
false conception of Christ will lead inevitably to false conclusions 
concerning His work. Let one accept the conception of Renan: 
“ Christ was an imaginative, romantic dreamer. He loved the fair 
scenes of nature, and through nature He deemed that He came into 
communication with the Father in heaven. He desired to elevate 
His people, to lift them out of the low and the earthly into the 
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heavenly. He came to imagine himself the Messiah predicted ; 
sought with the best motive to fulfill prophecy. ‘To His surprise, 
He was arrested and crucified.” There lives not the man upon the 
earth who, with such a conception as that, can understand a single 
sentence uttered by Christ, or discern the significance of a single 
act in His history. His teachings become the guesses of a well- 
meaning man, His denunciations the utterances of impotence, His 
redemption a vain dream. We are told that in order to the true 
interpretation of Scripture we must renounce our dogmatic prej- 
udices, If by this is meant that we must get rid of faith, divine in 
its origin and dominating in our Hermeneutics, we reject the theory 
without discussion; as well tell us that we must get rid of light and 
of vision in order to study optics. Personal acquaintance with God 
is absolutely essential in the interpretation of His revelations. Per- 
sonal acquaintance with Jesus Christ and the teaching of His Holy 
Spirit are as essential in understanding the saving truths of the 
Gospel. The Scriptures alone can determine what is true concern- 
ing the Messiah and His work. 

This is not to say that the teachings of nature are to be thrown 
out of our consideration. Nature has a preparatory work to 
do, and it is possible that this preparatory work is too much 
neglected in the preaching and teaching of our times. The ru- 
diments of religion are in every man’s soul. If every Bible 
upon earth were destroyed, still it would be true that the great 
Legislator is continually proclaiming man’s obligation to recog- 
nize his dependence and his accountability. And yet nature can 
settle nothing; it leaves the soul bewildered, fills it with a sense of 
need, but brings no supply. History also testifies to the need of 
Christ, with His three offices. The kingdoms of the world have 
been miserable failures, most of them tyrannical, neglectful of the 
poor, destructive and evanescent, thus bringing the testimony of 
- thousands of years to the utter incapacity of man to rule in the 
world of power and proclaiming the need of the kingdom of 
heaven with its King. In the domain of truth, the old religions 
and the philosophies had converted even the truth they had from 
the beginning into a chaos, each at war with the other and all pro- 
claiming the need of an authoritative Prophet to reduce the 
hopeless confusion into order. The Jews, with their moral law, 
which they were unable to obey, and which condemned them for 
their sins, proclaimed to the world by the lips of their prophets the 
need of a great High Priest who should be able to meet the dire 
exigencies from which the transgressors could find no way of 
escape. 

To prepare the way for the comprehension of the high priestly 
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work of Christ it would seem needful to glance at His kingly and 
prophetical offices in their fulfillment. He came as the Redeemer 
and Deliverer to remove every obstacle in the way of our salvation. 
What was the fact in regard to the tremendous powers of nature, 
in which we lived and had our being? In all nations it had been 
seen and felt, that nature with its mighty agencies was too strong 
for man and had become antagonistic and destructive. His whole 
life seemed to be a battle against the forces of nature. The winds, 
the waves, cold, fire, reptiles, animals, trees with poisonous fruits, 
the sun smiting by day, and the moon by night, invisible diseases, 
famines and pestilences, seemed conspiring to destroy him from the 
earth and prove to him that he was no longer the master of nature 
which seemed to refuse him even a knowledge of God. It breathed 
nothing of heaven or of rest ; it seemed to be atheistic. Just here 
we discover the significance of the miracles of Christ; they were 
not mere proofs of His commission. He refused to give signs to 
unbelievers. He did not work them for His own people to prove 
His Messiahship. To comprehend Ilis miracles, we must understand 
that He is acting as the true King of the world, subduing by His 
power its antagonistic forces. In healing all manner of diseases, the 
long list of which is more than once recorded ; in curing the leprosy 
with a touch, that fearful disease which defied the skill of the 
physician; in casting out demons, in feeding the hungry thousands, 
in hushing the raging winds and waves, He always has before Him 
this consistent purpose. He proclaims Himself the Master of the 
world and all its forces. In His presence, how mean appear the 
earthly monarchs, as helpless amid the great powers around them 
as the meanest slave, or the worm crushed under their foot. There 
has been but one voice which in all the thousands of years of his- 
tory could command the destructive powers of the world into sub- 
mission. And yet this is but an external sign of His power; it is in 
the invisible realms He is seen as the Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. Christ entered single handed into conflict 
with the principalities and powers of hell. For forty centuries these 
dark spirits had had possession of the earth almost undisputed ; the 
kingdom of the god of this world had become consolidated by ages 
of skill and of effort ; the strongest men had gone down under his 
temptations; he held his subjects in a grasp of iron, in iron that no 
hand but that of Omnipotence could break. Christ broke this 
awful power, and here is the significance of His temptations and of 
His victory, and here, also, one meaning of His casting out devils; 
they dared not resist their Conqueror, and when He ascended on 
high, He led captivity captive, and made a show of principalities 
and powers openly. To men who can see no difference between 
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supranatural revelations and the dreams of superstition, such a 
victory has no meaning. A third conquest of Christ as our true 
King was over death, and that at least to the dullest unbeliever is a 
palpable reality. Let men reason as they may, death is a horror ; it 
is the summing up of all the horrors of the world; if there was any- 
thing in human history to produce utter despair, it was this. There 
have been more tears shed over the dead, than over all other 
calamities, and the grief is unlike any other. The great Creator 
has designed to impress upon the race that death is something 
abnormal and unnatural; the glazing eye, the pallid lips, the changed 
countenance, the shiver of nature’s last agony, the rending of the 
affections not ready to be severed, the corruption of the loved form, 
the appalling silence, the awful mysteries of the eternal realms, and 
then the helplessness of earth’s monarchs and warriors and wise 
men, the vain defense of walled cities and battlemented castles and 
armies and navies, had led the world to assent to the title, given, in 
perhaps the most ancient of poems to death, “ King of Terrors.” 
Every Christian knows that Christ conquered this great enemy— 
how little He makes of natural death, how He speaks of time and 
eternity as one. He, the Son of Man, speaking with Nicodemus of 
the new birth, isin heaven. The kingdom of heaven, He says, is 
in you, or among you, and He that liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die. What a display is this of regal power! But he leaves 
us not here. As a King He commands the dead to arise and live. 
He is the Prince of life. He allows death to put forth all his power 
upon Himself, goes down into the tomb, and then beyond death’s 
domain, He appears before the very eyes of His disciples, the 
inhabiter of eternity. Now, if we turn to His prophetic office, we 
find the same display of majesty. He is not a mere earthly teacher. 
He is the Truth itself. It is noteworthy, that in the presence of 
Pilate, He claims His title of King, in the realm of truth and not 
of power. Thou sayest I am a King. 

We can only say here, Christ comes as a Master Teacher of the 
world. He does not reason, He proclaims. He is at home in the 
future, asin the past; the eternal is as present to His mind as are 
the objects seen by the natural eye. It is in this light we advance 
to the consideration of His priesthood. If we would understand it, 
we must not allow it to fall from the heavenly to the earthly, and 
especially because while in the kingly and prophetical work the 
face of the Mediator is towards men, in the priestly His face is 
towardsGod. Inthe two former He is removing the obstacles which 
prevent our approach to Ged; in the latter, the more tremendous 
obstacles which prevent the approach of God to us. We now enter 
another domain, in which He was to accomplish a work in com- 
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parison with which, however it may appear to the natural man, the 
vanquishment of the god of this world and of the powers of nature 
and even of death, in whose presence all the world stood powerless, 
is far inferior in magnitude. Christ has done nothing for the deliv- 
ance of the race, unless He enters for us also into the domain of 
justice. Vainly does He throw light upon all the relations of life, 
and thus give peace to the understanding ; vainly does He command 
all the rebellious and stormy elements of nature into harmony; if 
He cannot adjust our relations with that invisible power whose ven- 
geance had fallen upon all the lands and awakened the terrors of 
all generations. Now we say at once that it is a shame resting upon 
our century that there should be found men in the Church of Christ, 
admitted by themselves to be leaders of thought, who should deny 
in effect a kingdom of eternal justice and law; and that the Church 
should be compelled to take an apologetic attitude upon a fact so 
clearly revealed in Scripture and so perfectly palpable to the mind 
itself. To discern the glory of Christ as High Priest of the nations, 
it is necessary that we should see that the realm of law is no imag- 
inary thing, that justice in the current of human history is no 
imaginary element, that the question how to deal with its impera- 
tive demands has stirred the soul to its utmost depths. If we begin 
with natural discernments, in all ages there have been recognized the 
three classes of the human powers—the senses, the intellectual facul- 
ties,and the moral. The eye goes into exercise, and there is revealed 
a universe of light and colors. The ear, and there comes to the 
knowledge of man the great universe of sound and the ten thousand 
melodies of nature utter their voices. Each sense reveals a new 
world, all its own. No sense discerns itself; each takes cognizance 
of its objects and by sovereign right proclaims their existence. But 
men have always found in themselves powers which discern relations ; 
they come to metaphysics as naturally as to physics, as Max Miil- 
ler says: “The senses themselves lead on towards the infinite and 
the eternal.” We perceive not only objects, but likeness and unlike- 
ness ; we classify, we reason, we perceive axioms ; probably more of 
our life is spent consciously among these invisible things of the 
mind than among the objects merely of the senses. Nor does any 
man, except for a purpose, deny that these are realities. With just 
as much distinctness the people of all nations have discerned out of 
themselves moral law, and the distinctions between right and wrong, 
which would remain, though men were dead. The most degraded 
tribes, like the children in the nursery, perceive when they are 
wronged, although their selfishness may blind them when they do 
wrong to others. Conscience brings mankind into a realm of its 
own and face to face with the problems of justice. Justice does not 
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create the conscience any more than light creates the eye, but con- 
science discerns justice, and in every man on earth, it accuses or 
excuses. All attempts to eliminate conscience from the nature of man, 
to make it originate from the necessities of society, to confound right 
with mere utility, or the good of the majority, or with expediency, 
are make-shifts, like the attack made upon the senses as unreliable. 
Never, except in the case of a few sophists, can these false reasonings 
disturb the faith of mankind, that there is a fundamental difference 
between justice and injustice, and that a sense of wrong rouses 
individuals and communities to the wildest and most destructive 
vengeance. There is scarce anything more awful than the rising of 
a people to avenge outraged justice, and this is not revenge, which 
is personal and selfish ; itis vengeance, which is quite another thing; 
it is the protest of a being made in the image of God against 
wrong. Hence, it has been felt that nations must be established on 
and governed by justice, or they cannot survive. Hence, the vic- 
tims of injustice, finding no help in man or in nature, have called to 
the gods for redress, and everywhere conscience which discerns 
wrong proclaims also a coming judgment. 
Kant, the philosopher, declares that the practical reason impera- 
tively asserts a moral law, a Legislatur and a judgment; that 
judgment does not come in this world, but the awful shadow of the 
judgment to come has fallen upon the nations and has been an 
element in all history. The kingdoms of the world are sym- 
bols, set here by God Himself to instruct us concerning the invisible 
kingdom of justice, for justice and judgment are also the estab- 
lishment of His throne. The settlement of the questions of wrong 
with the invisible Judge has called for priests and victims. The 
religions of the world have been chiefly founded upon terror. The 
guilty conscience has given form to them. Crude, senseless, most 
of them imposingin ceremony, the secret of their existence has 
been the desire of propitiating the offended deity, and this is con- 
fessed by their chief writers. Those who have collected the 
accounts of the nations which practiced human sacrifices appall us 
by their histories. Sanconiathon tells us it was practiced by the 
Phoenicians; the Scriptures charge it upon the nations round about 
Palestine; Heliodorus, upon the Ethiopians; Herodotus, upon the 
Scythians; Manetho and Diodorus, upon the Egyptians. We need 
not mention the many other writers, but human sacrifice was com- 
mon in China, in Persia, in India, in Arabia. Among the Scandina- 
vians and the Celts, trees were constantly smeared with human 
blood offered to Odin and other deities. This worship prevailed in 
the various States of Greece, among the Romans in the early cen- 
turies, in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea. The Spaniards 
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found it existing in Mexico and in the South American States, and 
to this day it exists among the numerous tribes of Africa, and 
everywhere it is based upon fear, and this fear, whether recognized 
or confessed or not, is based upon the felt need of propitiation in 
view -of a coming judgment. It is an answer to the cry of the 
human conscience. The missionaries have told how the mother 
hardens her heart, and her very face is seen to change as she answers 
the question, voiced by the prophet Micah, Shall I give the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul? And, finding no other answer, 
she flings her child into the Ganges. In later times, it may be that 
these sacrifices rest upon a faith that the deity is malignant and 
must be appeased. There can be no doubt it was originally based 
upon the consciousness that man is a wrong-doer and dare not meet 
his just judge, the very consciousness which to this day arouses 
among men the fear of death. 

Now, it is preposterous to assert that these universal ideas of 
justice and of wrong, these fears of vengeance coming out of the 
invisible world, would have existed among the nations had there 
been no foundation for them, no objective realities in the universe ; 
or that there can be any real peace for the human soul until 
the claims of justice are satisfied. Our word conscience implies 
a real connection between the soul and law, a connection as cer- 
tain as that between the eye and light. The argument from 
superstition against religion is childish. Religion from the begin- 
ning has been one of the great powers in history. It has stirred 
the soul to its inmost depth, it has led to wars of extermination, 
it has to do with the powers of the world to come. When we 
turn to the Bible, we find nothing to lessen these natural terrors, 
but everything to justify them. In the Old Testament, the great 
revelations are in the realm of law; everything is kept in the back- 
ground, except as it bears upon this. We look then, first, at the 
revelation and manifestation of the justice of God, for it is only in 
His attributes and their manifestations that He is to be seen. Each 
attribute, in a true investigation, is, in the first instance, to be 
studied by itself. If we would comprehend anything of God’s omnip- 
otence, it is needful for us to look at the special doctrines and dis- 
plays of His power. We look at the vast worlds which He has called 
into being, and which He moves on in their mighty processions, and 
then we add to these signs of power His own declarations, which 
proclaim Him transcendent. He guides Arcturus and his sons, and 
changes the heavens as a vesture. And so it is in the study of His 
wisdom. When we have seen all the marvelous exhibitions of it 
which overpower us in nature and in Providence, we turn to His 
Word and “ what passing whispers are heard of Him; the thunder 
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of His power, who can understand?” And so it is with every 
attribute of His nature; and why should the study of His infinite 
justice be made the exception? That also is infinite, and what we 
know of it in this our narrow sphere and with our limited capacities 
is what we know of infinite time and infinite space. We know 
they are, but our conceptions are limited to paltry measurements. 
God reveals Himself the rightful owner of the universe He has 
created and of angels and men, and upon this His claims to the 
obedience of His creatures rest. Then we come to the revelation 
of moral law. This law is a revelation of God’s own nature; in it 
His righteousness finds expression, the rays of infinite justice beam 
upon the creature. This law, written originally in the heart of man, 
is set forth in its majesty at Mt. Sinai, where God himself, the Law- 
giver, comes down and, amid thunderings and lightnings and earth- 
quake, amid blackness and darkness, and the sound of the mysterious 
trumpet proclaims with His own lips the statutes which declare His 
righteousness. The law written on stone tables becomes the central, 
visible object in the theocracy, placed in the Ark of the Covenant 
under the wings of the Cherubim, in the Holy of Holies, guarded 
by a priesthood and by all the tribes of Israel. The law is always 
spoken of in language which magnifies it, and the violation of it 
brings a curse. And this leads us to the Bible doctrine of sin, 
mentioned in its various names and forms in which its character is 
revealed more than a thousand times in Scripture. The antagonism 
of the Bible is with this great and destructive power. 

The sin of the first man was but a representative of all other 
sins, It was in itself a trifling act, but it had in it the malignity 
and the aggressive and desolating influence which belong to every sin 
in the universe. The man usurped the throne of deity. As far as 
his power went he dethroned God and put self-will in place of the 
divine will. It was a proclamation, I will be king; the poison of 
the serpent, Ye shall be as gods, pervaded all the being of the mis- 
erable sinner. Sin was a declaration of war against God Almighty, 
sin therefore in the Bible is set forth especially as against the glori- 
ous attributes of God. As over against His sovereign majesty it is 
rebellion, as against His truth it is unbelief, as against His good- 
ness it is ingratitude, as against His justice it is iniquity, injustice, 
as against His wisdom it is folly, as against His holiness it is wick- 
edness. Few if any now maintain the doctrine of President Edwards 
that sin is an infinite evil because God demands infinite love. No 
such love is possible in a finite creature, nor would God demand of 
a creature what He has never given him power to do. Yet, in 
another sense, sin is an unlimited evil; we may rightly call it an 
infinite evil, for, once committed, it cannot be undone, it has on it 
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the stamp of the everlasting, it remains forever in the memory and 
in history, it produces its unending consequences. The sinner can 
destroy, he can crush the leaf, he cannot repair or restore. Nor can 
it be said that man is a being so insignificant, that his acts shrink 
into insignificance. Adam had his hand on the lever of the history 
of a great world, and the results of a single actof disobedience have 
come down through long thousands of years. A man by one care- 
less act may burn down a city, acts cannot be measured by the 
dimensions of their perpetrator, nor can the worth of the man be 
measured by hisdimensions. If on this broad earth there were but 
one man, seen asa speck upon the plain, he would outweigh in value 
and in power and in destiny all the mountains and seas and rivers 
and mines of the globe on which he walks; yea, the firmament 
with all its constellations. The revolt of man opens the flood gates 
of misery. Not only do the powers of nature rise up in insurrec- 
tion against the being who has renounced God, but out of the invis- 
ible world comes flaming the sword of eternal justice. The curse 
of the law falls upon the sinner, and the awful revelation of the 
wrath of God from heaven against human unrighteousness. There 
is no concealment in the Bible of the wrath of God; upon the con- 
trary, the revelations made of it upon earth, are represented as but 
feeble displays of the dread reality. The shadows that fall upon the 
world are but the twilight of an everlasting night. 

It is not true that the revelation of vengeance is confined to the 
Old Testament. The most terrific imagery that can be found in human 
language is employed in the New Testament to impress upon mankind 
the punitive justice of the infinite God against sin. The images in the 
hell of Dante fail utterly to reach the descriptions given by the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His apostles to impress the doom of wicked men— 
the furnace of fire, the worm that never dies, everlasting fire, the 
outer darkness, the blackness of darkness forever, the lake burning 
with fire and brimstone, the wine-press of the fierceness of the wrath 
of Almighty God; and terms that are intended to terrify—lost, 
destroyed with everlasting destruction, the second death, everlasting 
punishment, eternal judgment—all are used to reveal to the world 
the present need of a great High Priest, and to call from the lips of 
the Church songs of praise to that deliverer who enters the dark- 
ness and the flames, and redeems where men and angels could only 
look on helpless and despairing. We are making no plea for an 
exclusive study of the divine justice and of its manifestations, for 
this could only lead to despair; but quite as dangerous in another 
direction is the exclusive study of the divine love, which leads to 
sentimentalism and to universalism, as Young writes: “ A God all 
mercy, is a God unjust.” The manifestations of justice presented 
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to us graciously, in language, are designed to affect us as would 
those manifestations were they made in actual fact. The difficulty 
with usis that we fail to realize what we do not discern with the 
senses. With unmoved hearts we read, “The Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God.” What would be the effect 
were the Lord thus visibly to manifest Himself? What a universal 
ery for mercy would go up from this world! And yet the intention 
of the Lord is that His people shall come to such a realization of 
His truth that it shall become influential and transforming. Paul 
proclaimed to Felix these stern truths of God’s justice, knowing, he 
writes, the terror of the Lord. We persuade men, and we are warned 
that some we are to save with fear, pulling them out of the fire. It 
is said people will not tolerate the doctrine of God’s wrath, of hell 
and eternal judgment. This is very possible, for there isno doctrine 
which so rouses the enmity of the carnal mind; but alas for the day 
when the ministry of Christ yield to this enmity, for then will fol- 
low not merely a superficial religion, but a certain apostasy. We 
may well be suspicious of a religion which does not recognize the 
necessity of the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

As we now turn the mind directly to the Priesthood of Christ, 
two or three questions seem to require an answer. If He is the 
High Priest, why does He not, during His earthly life, distinctly 
proclaim Himself as such? Unmistakably He claims to be King, 
and by many implications at least He represents Himself as the 
authoritative Prophet; yet, in not a single instance, does He say to 
His people, I am also a Priest. We answer, He does most distinctly 
proclaim His priestly work, and it was this He desired His people 
to see. In the sacrament of His Supper He cfficially declared that 
His blood was shed for the remission of sins; already, also, had He 
proclaimed that He laid down His life for His people, and, as if to 
make mistake impossible, He added, “ No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of Myself.” He offers the sacrifice for sin, “I give 
My flesh for the life of the world.” John, last in the long line of the 
prophets, had testified, “ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Again, it would seem as if the Lord thought 
His people ought to see that all He was doing was for them; as if 
from His intercessory prayer they might learn that for them He 
wrought out redemption, as they heard the language, “ For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.” It must also be borne in mind that the disciples, 
until the Spirit came, seemed utterly incapable of comprehending 
the priestly work of Christ; afterwards their eyes were opened, and 
the whole glorious truth bursts upon them, and is presented to the 
world in their discourses and letters to the churches and especially 
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in the great Epistle to the Hebrews and in the prophetic book of 
Revelation. Hence it is we must insist upon the organic unity of 
the Bible, that one fact interprets another. If Kuenen is right, and 
we have come to the “dilemma” either to renounce our scientific 
investigation of the Old Testament or else to exclude the New Tes- 
tament writers from that field of investigation, our duty is plain— 
let the science go, and cling to Jesus Christ. Whoever will read 
any one of the Gospels in its entirety, will see that from the begin- 
ning all things are converging towards the death of Christ. In 
connection with the first miracle He wrought, He speaks of His 
“hour,” and through all His earthly history His eye is upon the 
great Consummation. He is the Lamb of God advancing to the 
sacrifice. His priestly work was to be before God, and He always 
had before Him the work of His Father. “ Father, I have glorified 
Thee on the earth.” Naturally also the question may be asked, If 
Christ sustained the three Messianic offices, why do we find no in- 
signia as in the case of others? The answer is obvious, Christ pos- 
sessed the complete power of the offices. He needed no adventitious 
aid, His work was in the invisible world. His prophetic wisdom, 
His Priesthood, His Kingship, were in Himself alone, Prophets, 
priests and kings of the earth needed insignia to help out their im- 
potence. They were not easily approached by the people, whom 
their robes antl crowns and high state were designed to awe. Christ 
needed none of these artificial helps. He purposely laid aside every- 
thing which would awe the suppliant. He was the simple, humble 
Man, as mighty a Lawgiver when He delivered the marvelous Ser- 
mon on the Mount as when He descended in fire on Mt. Sinai. 
Equally simple was His departure; ascending to sit upon the throne 
of universal dominion, angels and principalities and powers to be 
subject unto Him, not one ray of the divine splendor was allowed 
to dazzle the eyes of His earthly church. He came, the unattended 
child of poverty. He departed, the plain Jesus, blessing His disci- 
ples. Alone, He did His work. He asked no help from earthly 
position, from earthly wealth or power. His dependence for success 
was not upon physical, but upon moral and spiritual forces. God 
demanded that the priest in the earthly temple should approach 
only in the official robes, because those robes typified the beauties 
and virtues which were in Jesus. Upon Him those robes would 
have been but tawdry trappings, and would have meant nothing. 
Most noteworthy are the different representations of Christ in 
His human life. We hardly seem to recognize the same Jesus; at 
one time commanding Lazarus, Come forth; at another crying, Father, 
if it be possible, let the cup pass away. At one time rebuking the 
winds and the waves, at another saying, My soul is exceedingly 
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sorrowful, even unto death. Now standing in glory on the Mount of 
Transfiguration ; now nailed to the Cross on Calvary. But one 
thing can explain the mystery, He was King, He was Priest, He was 
accomplishing a work in the realm of power, quite another work in 
the tremendous domain of justice. Naturally we might expect 
that there would be a special and formal initiation of our Lord into 
His sacerdotal work, and there are many indications that the Trans- 
figuration scene bore this relation in His earthly life. Not long 
before this event He demands of the disciples, Whom say ye that I, 
the Son of Man, am? Upon the noble Confession of Peter, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God, Jesus proceeds to announce 
to them again, and very fully, His betrayal and death. This is too 
much for the faith of Peter, who sees no necessity for the death and 
denies the assertions of Jesus ; the reply of the Lord is, Thou savorest 
the things that be of men, not those that be of God. The Lord 
distinctly sees the absolute necessity expressed in those brief words— 
det, it behooves—zpézet, it must be, it ought to be—words stronger 
than those which express the fate of the old heathen world, used in 
the second chapter.of Hebrews in connection with God Himself. Then 
follows the Transfiguration, recorded in three of the Gospels because 
of its significance, and left out of the Gospel of the Logos, because 
there the deity of Christ from the first verse to the last shines con- 
spicuous. The history seems clearly to show that the Transfigura- 
tion took place, as Jesus was about to make His last journey to 
Jerusalem to die. When He was to enter upon His public ministry, 
the voice from heaven had proclaimed, This is My beloved Son, and 
we may naturally infer that as the same voice was heard on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, that this was a second inauguration. 

Let us consider the reasons for this peculiar initiation of Jesus into 
His High Priesthood, and why its prominent place in the records of 
the Church, and why Peter and John refer to it as something never 
to be forgotten. There are indications that in His sojourn on earth 
Jesus was at times, perhaps often, oppressed with a sense of the vast- 
ness of His work ; for it must be borne in mind that while the deity 
was enshrined in Him, as the Shekinah in the Temple, it was as the 
true seed of the woman, and in His humanity, He wrought out our 
salvation. This humanity of Christ is one of the precious doc- 
trines of our faith. In His special priestly work, He probably 
found not a word or sign of human sympathy. In His miracles of 
mercy, in many of His teachings, the hearts of His disciples were 
with Him; in His adjustment of the claims of justice, He seemed 
to stand entirely alone. Mer seemed utterly unaware of the tremen- 
dous debt which had accumulated against them, and for which 
they were to answer ‘in the judgment. Christ knew that He was 
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sustaining marvelous relations with the Godhead; but this did not 
detract from His human fears, nor did it lessen His sense of the 
awful weight of accountability resting upon Him as the seed 
of the woman, and the only hope of a fallen world. His humanity 
is in union with deity, but into what scenes is He being 
led? Amid the multitudes of mankind what a life of loneliness 
must that of Jesus have been! In the wide world there was 
apparently not one that understood Him or His work. His chosen 
disciples were utterly blind to the fact that when He began to be 
amazed and to be very heavy, He was entering the penumbra of the 
divine wrath against a guilty world. It was not that there was a 
want of faith in Christ, or distrustful anxiety in His bosom ; but it 
was that He was human, and that He only found relief by going to 
the desert, or into the mountain to pray. The interests, connected 
with His atonement, must have grown in magnitude upon His vision 
as the hour of sacrifice drew near, and most striking as well as 
touching are the statements that He made supplication with strong 
crying and tears. He was heard in that He feared. There was a 
weight accumulating upon Jesus which men could not see; there 
were woes gathering around Him from the unseen realms of justice, 
such as He could not have anticipated and such as amazed Him, and 
He was coming to understand the meaning of the prophet, A man 
shall be a hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tem- 
pest. 

It is noteworthy, Christ rarely speaks of His own sufferings. 
He asks no sympathy. He seems intent on comforting and blessing 
others, even amid the agonies of the Cross. He pities and saves 
the dying thief. Through His life He complains not of hunger, 
nor of thirst, nor of poverty, nor of weariness ; but as the atonement 
draws near, the first expression of His own grief falls from His lips, 
and he says, My soul is exceeding sorrowful. Who will notsay that 
Jesus did not need all the strength and comfort of the transfigura- 
tion with its attendant scenes, to sustain Him under the vengeance of 
divine justice? Let us stop here for a moment to sweep away that 
wretched caricature presented by Marcion, and by some, let us be 
thankful they are very few, in the Protestant Church, who have 
represented God the Father, as the mere personification of justice 
without love, and Christ coming forth in antagonism to reconcile 
Him by suffering, and against His will to quench the flames of His 
wrath. This is no doctrine of the Bible, the Old Testament or the 
New. The Old Testament is as full of God’s love as it is of His 
justice, and the New Testament is as full of God’s justice as it is of 
His love. Love is the foundation of the entire work of redemp- 
tion. It is God who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
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up for us all. It is God who so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, but it is God who cannot and who will not dis- 
honor His glorious attributes of holiness, of justice, and of truth. 
When Christ therefore yields Himself to the death of the Cross, He 
says, “Lo, Icome to do Thy will, O God.” The Lord takes Peter, 
James and John and ascends into a high mountain apart to pray. 
This prayer shows His sense of need. Then comes the response. 
His face did shine as the sun, the shekinah shone through the 
walls of the temple in which it dwelt, and behold there talked with 
Him two men who were Moses and Elias, who appeared in glory 
and spake of the death which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
The disciples, the representatives of the new dispensation, wake out 
of their half-sleep and behold His glory and the two men who 
talked with Him. Peter, blind as ever to the necessity of the 
priestly work, cries, Lord, let us make here three tabernacles. He 
sees no need of the sacrificial death. He is unconscious of the fact 
that eternal justice holds her uncanceled claims against a guilty 
world. Doubtless this was the first meeting of these men with 
Jesus. Here, then, are the representatives of His Church of all 
ages, and over them comes the bright cloud, and the Father’s voice 
is heard, “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Hear ye Him.” The language is composed of sentences from all the 
three divisions of the Old Testament Scripture. This is My beloved 
Son, My King, from the 2d Psalm ; in whom I am well pleased, My 
High Priest, whom it is the Father’s pleasure to bruise, from Isaiah ; 
hear Him, My Prophet, from the law of Moses. We can easily 
discern the strengthening power of the phrase, “in whom I am well 
pleased,” and how the entire scene, remaining in His memory, would 
serve to nerve Jesus for the endurance of those agonies that were 
about to come upon Him. 

Perhaps we shall see as clearly as in any other way the great- 
ness of the sacrifice of Christ, if we seek to answer the question, 
why, upon the Mount of Transfiguration, His death was the one 
subject of discourse. First, we must consider the preparations 
which through thousands of years had been making for the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and how it must have seemed to 
Him, who was about to pass through its scenes. The Lamb slain 
before the foundation of the world, was one of the great subjects of 
the counselings of eternity. This thought alone would be enough 
to overwhelm with awe the spirit of Jesus. In the next place, 
He looked into the Old Testament prophecies and His death was 
one of the prominent themes, There He saw the bruising of the 
heel of the seed of the woman, the betrayal, the mocking, the 
scourging, the piercing of the hands and feet, the parted garments, 
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the vinegar mixed with gall, the shaking of the head, the broken 
heart, the forsaking of God. For Jesus there was no hope of any 
other death. Then He saw His death foreshadowed in the temple 
sacrifices, whose blood had streamed for centuries, every victim 
showing His death ; every lamb, dying under the knife, was to Him 
a foreshadow ; all the fires of the altars, burning night and day, for 
thousands of years from the sacrifice of Abel were waiting for Him, 
were coming down to envelop and consume the one great sacrifice, 
the Lamb of God. And this brings us to another preparation, yet 
more fearful to Him, who was holy, harmless, undefiled and sepa- 
rate from sinners. Distinctly was it revealed to Him in prophecy 
that the Lord would lay upon Him the iniquities of us all, that He 
was to bear our sins, to be wounded for our transgressions. To 
Jesus, the awful truth was revealed of the imputation of sin. All 
the more fearful was this, because to Him sin was seen in all its 
vileness and infinite malignity. Jesus saw that one sin, discerned in 
the light of God, was more than any soul could bear; that any sin 
could drive its perpetrator into remediless remorse, could sink a man 
or an angel into the depths of despair, for every sin was not against 
a government, but against a person, against the infinite God. On 
every side of Him, Jesus beheld the transgressions of men. In 
every blasphemy, in every impurity, in every scene of violence, in 
every falsehood, in every display of selfishness, He saw the materials 
of His burden increasing, the fuel heaping up for the burnt sacrifice. 
These iniquities had been accumulating through long generations. 
How innumerable are the sins of a single man. The Scriptures ex- 
press the feeling of every pious soul, “ My iniquities have gone over 
my head, I cannot answer Him for one of a thousand.” Who of us 
would be willing to take upon himself a sin committed by another, 
and to answer for that sin before the great white throne of judg- 
ment? Who would dare say to God, Lay upon me the penalty 
due for the violation of the law of righteousness? Wherever asin 
falls it brings with it the withering curse. Jesus was perfectly fa- 
miliar, as His teachings show, with the Old Testament revelations 
of the majesty of God’s law and the horrible evil of sin, and He 
saw close before Him the hour when the Lord would impute to 
Him the transgressions of men, like the sand of the sea for multitude. 
He stood before God, the victim, to be made sin, to be made a curse. 
The sins of the old saints, who slept in the dust of earth, of Abel, 
of Noah, of prophets and kings, of the hosts, who, for generations 
had worshiped around the tabernacle and the temple, the sins of 
generations yet unborn, the crimes and impurities committed ina 
hundred nations, in cities and islands and continents, the sin of the 
world, this is the tremendous language of Scripture. 
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No revelation concerning a definite atonement lightens up this 
overwhelming truth ; from the beginning of the world down through 
its ages the sins never forgotten by eternal justice, recorded in the 
books to be opened on the day of judgment, had been rolling down 
like great mountains towards Calvary, and from out the future gen- 
erations they came also to the spot where was to stand this silent 
Lamb of God. Jesus stood silent, for why should He attempt to 
speak to man of the unspeakable? Only He could take the dimen. 
sions of this weight of woe. Before the just Avenger, Christ was 
the sinner, the thief, the murderer, the curse. There was yet another 
display, which might well cause Jesus to shrink from the approach- 
ing death and to feel the need of heavenly strengthening. The Scrip- 
tural doctrine of divine wrath was quite another thing in the mind 
of Jesus from what it isin the mind of blinded man who has lost 
the sense of the divine honor, and who is willing enough to be saved 
although every glorious attribute of the divine nature may be 
trampled under foot. The honor of His Father was very dear to 
the heart of Christ. He saw the earth covered with the inflictions 
of the divine wrath, but it was just wrath. Justice is an attribute 
of the divine nature. The exhibitions of that wrath Jesus saw on 
every side; all over the earth were ruined cities and fragments of 
desolated nations, everywhere sepulchres for the dead and always 
the tidings of calamities. Perhaps from the mountain where He was 
transfigured He could see the lake which covered the wicked cities, 
overwhelmed by the tempest of fire; and yet these were but finite 
displays of the justice of God against sin. Jesus also looked into 
eternity. He saw the fires of hell, the everlasting ages of torment. 
He heard the prophetic voices from the old dispensation and knew 
that it was He of whom they spake. “The sorrows of death com- 
passed Me, the pains of hell gat. hold upon Me, all thy waves, thy 
billows, thy waterspouts, have gone over Me; awake, O sword, against 
My fellow and smite the shepherd of the flock.” He knew that the 
flaming sword that kept the gates of Eden would be quenched in 
the heart of the First-born. There was no concealment from Christ ; 
the tempest, such as no man or angel ever beheld, was to burst upon 
Him, the surety of His people. All the forces of wickedness too 
were conspiring together; the powers of darkness, the principalities 
of hell invisible to men, Jews and Romans, powers natural and 
supernatural, were conspiring together in this crisis of the world’s 
history. Above all this, there was the consummation of suffering, 
when regarded as a sinner and as 4 curse; there was to be the sepa- 
ration from God, which is death. As we have seen, Christ made 
little of natural death, it was to Him only a sleep; but there was 
another death He must pass through, and it is with a loud voice 
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that all the world may hear, that the universe may hear, that He 
utters the cry, My God, and again the cry, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me? The life of the soul is in communion with God, the 
separation of the soul from God is death itself. The death of Jesus 
stands alone as He stands in history. Would it not then seem that 
Moses and Elias were sent as comforters, like the angel in the garden 
of Gethsemane when there was pressed from the brow of Christ the 
sweat as drops of blood? Especially as these men were relying upon 
His sacrifice yet to be made, of what else could they speak than of 
His death? This was a crisis, not merely in His own history, but 
in the vast universe of God. All the interests of mankind and of 
the heavenly world were depending on that death ; the mighty host 
of the redeemed in heaven were there only in anticipation, the 
price of their redemption had not yet been paid, their eternal hope 
was in His expiatory sacrifice; how, then, must the heavenly 
watchers have looked with interest intense on every step He took 
when, descending from the mountain, He went towards Jerusalem. 
How must their hearts have thrilled with the cry, “ Father, if it be 
possible, let the cup pass away ;” and how must they have exulted 
at the victory expressed in the utterance, “ Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” We know not how the angel in the garden strengthened 
Jesus when He was in His agony. We think it not probable that 
it was physical strength he communicated, but far more probable 
that He strengthened His soul by some message of encouragement. 
He might have told Him of all the great hosts now in heaven, the 
old saints who had suffered and many of them been martyred for 
God, of the millions of little children, all of whom were dependent 
upon His work, of the multitudes of all nations who were waiting 
for the sacrifice of their High Priest, and who had no other hope, 
and whose salvation would glorify His Father in heaven. Certain 
it is Christ was sustained through the shame of the cross by the 
joy that was set before Him. What wonder then that such special 
pains are taken in all the New Testament to emphasize and make 
prominent the death of Christ! It seems as if the Holy Spirit 
were determined to arrest the attention of men to the cross. Nature 
is made to sympathize, the sun refuses to shine, the earth trembles, 
the graves are opened, the veil of the temple is rent asunder, and 
if nothing is said of angels or of the spirits of the just men made 
perfect, we can more than surmise that this might serve to divert 
the thoughts from the sacrificial death. The one object for the 
gaze of the sinner is the cross, the altar of sacrifice; hence the cen- 
tral mystery of our holy religion upon earth is the Lord’s supper, 
the broken body, and the blood shed for the remission of sins. 
Both are for sinners. 
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Now, if we consider the position and influence of Christ’s death 
historically, we see that it was not only the ending of His sufferings, 
but it was the foundation of His constantly increasing glory. He 
was the corner-stone of the great temple, but that stone was laid 
when He made the sacrifice for sin. Until His death, His path 
must be continually downward into deeper humiliation, but in His 
death were laid the foundations of a kingdom that is everlasting. 
For four thousand years, the vast lines of Providence were converg- 
ing to the cross of Christ. All the lines are now converging 
towards the Messiah’s throne. The dogmatic proofs of the High 
Priesthood of Christ are too numerous to be advanced in this place. 
The Bible, from the beginning, has been a book for the people, and 
all readers of this book who are willing by simple faith to accept 
the testimony of God, understand the language so often and clearly 
uttered, that Christ has ransomed Hie people, that He has bought 
them with His own blood, that He has washed them from their 
sins in His blood, and that without shedding of blood there is no 
remission. To God’s own people, the experimental evidence is the 
seal set upon the divine testimonies. To Martin Luther, convinced 
by the Holy Spirit of sin, seeing before him the tribunal of justice, 
there was no relief in the works of the law, in self-righteousness, in 
any ethical or imparted righteousness. There was just one relief 
to his overburdened soul, and that was in hearing the voice of the 
Son of God: “Give Me thy sins, receive by faith My righteousness.” 
No sense of inward righteousness can ever lead to the joy felt by 
so many believers and expressed by the evangelical prophet: “I will 
greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for 
He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, He hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decked 
with ornaments and as a bride adorned with her jewels.” No man 
who has ever seen by faith Christ as the great High Priest, who 
hath passed into the heavens, and whose intercession is as necessary 
as His sacrifice, and who lives now to make intercession for us, can 
have a heart to tear from our Redeemer His High Priestly robes, or 
to slight that blood which has been shed to take away sin. It is 
with alarm that we hear and are compelled to believe that quite 
another doctrine than this, so long held by the evangelical Church 
and set forth in her hymns of praise and proclaimed in her sacra- 
ments, is now spreading far and wide, not only in England and 
Scotland, as it long has on the Continent, leading to Universalism, 
but also in America, and if we are not upon our guard, may get 
access into all our churches, “I have given up the doctrine of 
imputation,” said a prominent New England clergyman in our 
hearing. Let us put it in plainer language: “I reject the imputed 
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righteousness of Christ; I refuse to be saved by the righteousness 
of another.” There is no middle ground here, there can be no com- 
promise. The sinner who is to be justified at God’s tribunal must 
either be declared just because he is righteous in himself, or else he 
must be justified in the righteousness of another. We freely 
admit that the death of Christ is a motive and thus far accept the 
moral theory, and heartily also do we accept the truth that a trans- 
forming, sanctifying power emanates from the cross. But we must 
remember that great and destructive errors obtain foothold through 
the partial truth that is in them, nor must we ever forget that the 
seed of the serpent are those who partake of the spirit of the ser- 
pent; they deny, they detract, they set knowledge above faith, they 
work by craft, they destroy, they cannot build up. The disposition 
of the true believer is not to minimize God’s revelations, and this, 
alas, is the disposition of too many, even in the Church of Christ. 
They minimize everything that God is, and that He does—inspira- 
tion, miracles, the doctrines, and God Himself. Nor must we marvel 
at this. There is no doctrine of our faith so rooted in the heart of 
the world, or in the heart of the Church, that it is safe without 
incessant vigilance on the part of Christ’s true disciples. From 
the time He first appeared among men, open attacks have been 
made upon Him by the world and covert attacks by His professed 
disciples. His religion is an exotic, and that it should survive in 
this inimical world is as marvelous as if a tropical plant should 
survive in a polar winter. Around the cross especially the Church 
must rally ; this is our citadel; not a piece of wood, with its trans- 
verse beams, nor a martyr dying for the truth upon it, nor a theat- 
rical display designed to touch our sympathies, but the cross with 
its correlated doctrines—the cross which glorifies God’s justice and 
truth, the cross where mercy and truth meet together and righteous- 
ness and peace kiss each other over the sacrifice for sin. No Chris- 
tian can safely forget the attributes of God which awaken awe. 
The fear of the Lord enters into all true religion, and there never was 
an age when there was more need of impressing upon all Christians 
the admonition, Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear, for our God is a consuming fire. 


SAMUEL M. WooDBRIDGE. 
NEw Brunswick. 





III. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AS A NATURALIST. 
I. 


HE recently issued work of Prof. Allen on the “ Life of Jona- 
than Edwards” has renewed and awakened interest in that 
remarkable character. Most readers of general and theological 
literature possess some knowledge of the position held by him as a 
philosopher. His work on “The Will” still keeps rank as one of 
the greatest books written by an American. But the knowledge 
that Edwards is entitled to a place among the pioneers of Natural 
History has heretofore been limited to a small number of persons 
specially interested in science. To that little band it gives particu- 
lar pleasure to note the recognition of that fact which these last few 
months have brought. 

In a work on the life-history of American spiders, of which the 
first volume only has been issued, the present writer alludes to the 
araneological observations of Master Jonathan Edwards, whom he 
credits with anticipating, by at least one hundred and sixty years, 
some of the most interesting observations which he himself has 
made, and which he supposed to be original.* In the second vol- 
ume of the same work, now passing through the press, these discov- 
eries of the young naturalist are given in detail in the chapter on 
the “ Aeronautic or Ballooning Habits of Spiders.” 

My first knowledge of these studies was obtained from a printed 
extract from the life of Jonathan Edwards by Dr. Sereno E. 
Dwight.t This author appears to have been the first to publish 
the now famous letter written by Edwards, when a boy of twelve 
or thirteen years old, to an English correspondent of his father’s, in 
which letter he describes what he has seen of the habits of so-called 
“flying spiders.” The scientific world was made acquainted with 
the matter as early as 1832 by the editor of Silliman’s Journal,t 


* McCook : ‘‘ American Spiders and their Spinning-work,’’ Vol. i, p. 69. 

+‘‘The Works of President Edwards, with a Memoir of his Life,’’ in ten vol- * 
umes. By Dr. Sereno E. Dwight. 8. Converse, New York, 1829, Vol. i, p. 23 sg. 

t American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. xxi, 1832, pp. 109 sg. The letter 
is published as an appendix to Prof. Hentz’s monograph, “On North American 
Spiders,’’ and is entitled ‘‘Juvenile Observations of President Edwards on 
Spiders.” 
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who published in full the above-named letter as printed by Dr. 
Dwight. The facts, however, as far as recent naturalists are con- 
cerned, being thus more than half a century old, were only known 
to a few specialists in arachnology. 

The January number of the Andover Review takes up this subject 
anew, and in a valuable and interesting paper,* Prof. Smyth covers 
the whole ground of Edwards’ studies, and permits us to look into 
the operations of the young mind while pursuing his remarkable 
experiments and observations. An unpublished manuscript is 
therein edited which appears to have been the original record of 
the boy’s studies, from which record the letter to the English cor- 
respondent was probably constructed. 

I propose in the present paper to examine, from the standpoint of 
a specialist, the various facts contained in the letter of Master 
Edwards; to compare them with the facts as independently observed 
and published in recent times; to test their value from a strictly 
scientific view; and to note what credit the young naturalist is 
entitled to receive on the score of priority. 


II. 


It is evident that Edwards had made a rude division of various 
tribes of spiders which, so far as it goes, is at least sufficiently accu- 
rate for all popular purposes. He divides the spiders into four 
classes: First, “those that keep in houses,” which are evidently 
the Lineweavers (Retitelarize), whose well-known cobwebs of inter- 
secting lines frequently ornament the corners and angles of our 
homes. Second, “those that keep in forests upon trees, bushes and 
shrubs ;” these are the Orbweavers (Orbitelariz), and are designated 
beyond a doubt by the subsequent statement that they are “that 
sort of spider that make those curious network, polygonal webs.” 
A third class he designates as “those that keep in the ground,” 
which is a fair description of the Citigrade, popularly known as the 
Lycosids, Wolf or Ground spiders. These make burrows in the 
earth, and are frequently found stalking their prey in the open field. 
The fourth class is more generally designated as the “sorts which 
keep in rotten logs, hollow trees, swamps and grass.” This descrip- 
tion may cover a large class of spiders widely removed from each 
other structurally, but it may be said generally to characterize those 
that are known as Tubeweavers (Tubitelariz), whose silken cells 
and funnel-shaped snares abound in just such localities as Edwards 
describes. 


*«<The Flying Spider: Observations by Jonathan Edwards when a Boy.’’ 
Andover Review, January, 1890, Prof. Egbert C. Smyth. 
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The lacking of minute detail in such classification as this would 
of course be notable at the present time, but if one considers that 
this observation was made perhaps as early as A. D. 1716, when no 
attention had been given to American spiders, and very little to 
European, and that the lad making the classification was wholly 
unacquainted with the subject, and had thus divided the creatures 
under observation simply from his own knowledge of their habits, 
it certainly must be regarded as highly praiseworthy. He had, in 
fact, hit upon the foundation principle of classification of the distin- 
guished Latreille, who, just a century later,* divided spiders into 
seven groups, based upon those very habits of which young Edwards 
notes some, although of course with more careful characterization. 


Iii. 


Turning to the special matter under view, namely, the letter on 
“The Flying Spider,” it is interesting to note how thoroughly the 
boy had worked out his problem. In the first place (page 6),t¢ he 
had found that in a dewy morning towards the latter end of August 
or the beginning of September, one has the best possible opportunity 
to study spider-webs afield. The particles of moisture deposited 
thereon during the night then make them conspicuous. There is no 
sight in nature more striking than this; and familiar as one may 
be with the matter, he will continually wonder when he sees, on 
such occasions, the innumerable myriads of webs of various forms 
that hang upon the foliage of every manner of plant. 

I have seen a fir tree literally covered from tip to lowermost 
branch with dew-laden webs, glittering in the morning sun. Every 
blade of grass, every head of timothy, every bunch of weeds, all 
shrubs and flowers and plants are ornamented by this graceful dra- 
pery. The hedgerows are sometimes festooned and upholstered with 
the broad, sheeted, funnel-shaped snare of our speckled Tubeweaver 
(Agalena nevia), every web looking like a fairy platter filled with 
beaded dew. The round webs of the Orbweavers, great and small, 
droop under their burden of dew-drops that look like strings of pearl 
as they hang around the viscid spirals that form the armature of the 
snare. Even on the plowed fields and barren roadsides, where 
young spiders have found lodging for the night, the same drapery 
is observed. 

One may sometimes see a like phenomenon in winter. I recall a 


* See Cuvier’s ‘‘Le Regne Animal,”’ edition 1817, Paris. 

+The page references in this article refer to the page numbers in Prof. Smyth’s 
paper, which I use here as more likely to be accessible to the readers of this 
REVIEW than the one in Silliman’s Journal or the original in Dwight’s ‘‘ Life.’’ 
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walk along the shores of the Lake of Geneva on a morning suc- 
ceeding a Christmas day. The lake had been overhung with mist 
for several days; a sharp frost had fallen, and as the sunlight 
appeared above the Alps the piers and ballustrade of the well- 
known bridge across the lake were shown to be festooned, in some 
places freely, with threads of spinningwork. I was particularly in- 
terested in the appearance of a statue which showed around the 
entire face and neck these beaded lines. They had an odd effect 
upon the bronze icon. The threads of the late autumn, or those 
which had been outspun by some straggling spider attracted forth 
from winter quarters by an unusually warm day, were stretched 
from nose to cheek, over eyes and eyebrows, around ears, mouth, 
chin and neck. There they had remained, perhaps for months, un- 
observed by any passer-by, until the heavy mist, clinging to the 
delicate filaments, was hardened into white crystals by the hoar 
frost—and lo! the unseen drapery was brought to view. I do not 
know that any of the good Genevans observed this effort of Nature 
to decorate their bronzes, but if so they probably wondered how it 
came about in midwinter, and possibly were seized with an itching 
desire to brush the cobwebs from the face and eyes of their statued 
heroes. 

Another fact which Edwards had discovered is, that spider-webs 
which ordinarily are unobserved, may readily be brought into view 
by putting one’s self in such a position that the rays of the sun shall 
fall upon them against some opaque body. Many times have I 
practiced this habit, which is the result of long experience in 
searching for spider-webs, and it is to this alone that I have fre- 
quently been indebted for an undeserved reputation for keenness of 
vision, when walking in the fields during a summer vacation with 
friends, who would not be persuaded that I had seen spider-webs 
in certain positions, until I took them up to the object upon which 
they hung, and thus confirmed my assertion. I have long been in 
the habit of instructing my assistants to observe in this way, and it 
is always a revelation to them to find that such a simple trick un- 
covers to their vision so many unsuspected beauties of araneal 
spinningwork. 


IV. 


Once more (page 7), the boy naturalist had discovered that the 
aeronautic habit of spiders*is closely associated with those bridge- 
lines which are continually observed in summer time stretched from 
tree to tree across roads, between fences and in like positions. The 
two habits are the result of one method. When a spider wishes to 
cross @ vacant space, it turns in the direction of the wind the points 
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of its abdomen, upon and within which are located the spinning 
organs. The apparatus is then set in motion, and immediately a 
thread, or a series of diverging threads, escapes from the spinning 
spools, and borne by the wind is carried out until it touches some 
object with which it entangles. Thereupon the spider pulls upon 
its output line to see if it be firmly fastened, proceeds to draw it 
taut, and passes over, “hand over hand” as it were, with body 
hanging downward. Most of this process Edwards had observed, 
and alludes to in his letter. By the way, it may not be out of place 
to notice here that there is a tradition which appears to have some 
foundation in fact, that the first wire suspension bridge constructed 
by man was suggested by this habit of the spider to stretch its deli- 
cate bridge-line across streams, as it often does. 

Once more, Edwards appears to have discovered that the spider, 
while engaged in casting out these bridge-lines, often swings itself in 
a little basket of threads held between the bunched feet. In one 
of his experiments, he speaks of a spider that “let himself down a 
little, hanging by his web, and presently I perceived a web out from 
his tail, a good way in the air.” Again (page 14), “ When they 
would Go from one tree to Another, or would fly in the Air, they 
first Let themselves Down a little way from the twig they stand on 
by a web, and then laying hold of it by his fore feet and bearing 
himself by that puts Out a web which being Drawn out of his tail 
with infinite Ease by the Gently moving Air to what length the 
Spider pleases.” 

This habit I several years ago described at length in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” and 
supposed at the time that I was the original discoverer; but a sub- 
sequent study of Edwards’ letter in Silliman’s Journal convinced 
me that the credit belonys to the boy naturalist. In no other point 
is the accuracy of his observations better shown than in this. He 
illustrates his statement by rude but sufficiently exact figures, which 
are reproduced by Prof. Smyth in his paper.* 

Edwards is also correct in his statement that two threads, instead 
of one, issue from the spinnerets of the spider when it is engaged in 
ballooning (page 7). Indeed, more than two, sometimes a whole 
cluster of threads, will be thrown out from the spinnerets, and these, 
as they are elongated by the combined action of the wind and the 
spider, diverge from one another, thus gradually increasing the 
buoyancy of this primitive balloon. 


*In Vol. i of my work on American spiders above alluded to, I made fac 
similes of these drawings as they are given in Silliman’s Journal, supposing 
them to be accurate. But, in point of fact, Edwards’ drawings, as given by 
Prof. Smyth, are far more accurate than those, particularly in the outline of the 
spider’s body and legs. 
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Again, Edwards divined correctly the manner in which the 
spider’s thread is formed. He could make no studies of the interior 
structure of the animal. It was reserved for the age of the micro- 
scope to do this; but this boy, thirteen years old, reasoned that the 
spinning stuff must be contained in liquid form within certain 
appropriate organs in the abdomen, from which it is expressed, 
escaping from the spinnerets as a liquid, and immediately hardening 
by contact with the air. I quote his language: “Seeing that the 
web while it is in the Spider, is a certain cloudy liquor with which 
that Great bottle tail of theirs is filld which immediately upon its 
being Exposed to the Air turns to A Dry substance, and Exceed- 
ingly Rarifies and extends it self” (page 16). “Now if it be a 
liquor it is hard to Conceive how they should let out a fine Even 
thread without expelling a little Drop at the End of it but none 
such Can be Discerned, but there is no need of this.” . . . . “ Indeed, 
Sir, I never Could Distinctly see them Do this, so Small a piece of 
web being imperceptible amongst the spider’s legs. But I Cannot 
Doubt but that it is so, because there is a necessity that they should 
some way or other Separate the web.” 

There is probably no more beautiful study in the whole realm of 
histology than the spinning organs of the ordinary orbweaving 
spider. In the lower or ventral part of the abdomen are located 
several hundred minute glands, within which are contained various 
kinds of silk extruded by the spider. With each gland is connected 
a minute duct, which passes out through a jointed spinning spool 
seated upon the lower surface of the spinnerets or finger-like organs 
located just beneath the tip of the abdomen. There are usually 
six of these spinnerets, and on the surface of each one are situated 
sometimes as many as a hundred or one hundred and fifty of these 
minute spools. The silken glands within the abdomen are sur- 
rounded by a muscular coating, whose contraction forces the liquid 
within the glands through the duct, out of the spinning spool, into 
the air. Several hundreds of these spinning spools will at once be 
extruding their tiny filaments, and all these unite to form that 
extremely delicate object known as the spider’s web.* The perfec- 
tion of the spinning machinery devised by man is not worthy to be 
spoken of in comparison with such intricate, elegant and delicate 
spinning structure as this. That a mere lad, wandering among New 
England fields a century and three-quarters ago, should have enter- 
tained a theory which modern histological science has confirmed so 
completely, is certainly a startling incident. 


*See, for details and illustrations, ‘‘American Spiders and their Spinning- 
work,”’’ chapter ii, on the ‘‘Spinning Organs.”’ 
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Edwards perceived also (page 11) that the spider had no direction 
of its frail, aérial vessel, after it had once embarked, but was com- 
pelled to go at the will of the wind and to disembark and settle 
wherever its balloon might find an entanglement. He correctly 
discerned and explained the theory of equilibrium by which the 
spider navigates the air (page 12). This is his explanation (page 15) : 
“Tf there be not web more than enough Just to Counterbalance the 
gravity of the Spider the spider together with the web will hang in 
equilibrio neither ascending nor Descending otherwise than as the 
air moves but if there is so much web that its Greater Rarity 
Shall more than Equal the Greater Density they will ascend till the 
Air is so thin that the Spider and web together are Just of an equal 
weight with so much air.” 

Again, “ Any such time wherein the Air is perfectly Calm, this 
webb is so easily Drawn Out of the Spider’s tail that if the End of 
it be Once Out, barely the levity of it is sufficient to draw it out to 
any length, wherefore if it Dont happen that the End of this web 
Catches by a tree or some other body, till there is so long a web 
Drawn Out that it(s) levity shall be so Great as more than to Coun- 
terbalance the Gravity of the Spider or so that the web and the 
Spider taken together shall be lighter than such a quantity of Air 
as takes up equal Space then according to the universall acknowl- 
edged laws of nature the web and the Spider together will ascend” 
(page 15). 

This statement substantially expresses the opinion of araneologists 
at the present day. It is true that the learned editor of Silliman’s 
Journal, in his notes added to Edwards’ letter in the number above 
quoted, endorsed the theory of Mr. John Murray, that the ballooning 
habit depends much upon the electrical condition of the atmosphere, 
and that the direction of the young aéronauts is dependent more 
upon the effect of electricity on the silken filaments than upon the 
current of air.* But I do not know of any one who is disposed to 
accept Murray’s theory even with such distinguished endorsement. 
At least, the results of my own observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that the exercise of the habit is dependent, first, upon those 
mysterious movements of nature by which all living things are 
made conscious of the right moment for crisis changes of life ; and, 
second, upon the condition of the temperature, which invites spider- 
lings forth from their retreats to voyage in the air. Further, that 
the direction, both laterally and vertically, which the balloonists 
take is dependent upon the course and currents of the wind, and in 


* * Researches in Natural History,’’ second edition, London, 1830. 
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no appreciable degree upon electricity or any other influence. Thus 
the theory of the boy naturalist may be considered as substantially 
correct. 

VII. 


This review of Natural History studies by young Edwards will 
suffice to justify the language used nearly sixty years ago by 
Prof. Benjamin Silliman, one of the most eminent of America’s 
men of science: “The observations recorded by him present a 
very curious and interesting proof of philosophic attention in a boy 
of twelve years, and evince that the rudiments of his great mind 
were even at that immature age more than beginning to be devel- 
oped.” Even with the more perfect light of the present, few will 
question the further words of the same distinguished authority, that 
“had he devoted himself to physical science, he might have added 
another Newton to the extraordinary age in which he commenced 
his career; for his star was just rising, as Newton’s was going 
down.”* 

It is true that the boy fell into some mistakes, and it would have 
been marvelous had this not been so; but it is noticeable that his 
mistakes are more in matters of speculation than observation. For 
example, he had noted (page 11) the fact that the aéronautic habit 
of spiders was confined to certain seasons and conditions of temper- 
ature and wind. “I never saw them fly,” he says, “ but when they 
were hastening Directly towards the sea and (the) time of the flying 
being so long even from the Middle of August to the Middle of 
October tho their Chief time here in newengland is in the time as 
was said before towd the Latter End of Aug., And the beginning of 
Sept., and the(y) keep flying all that while towards the sea must 
needs almost all of them Get there before they have Done.” 

From this observation he deduces the “corollary ” that the spiders 
are flying for their “Pleasure and Recreation.” Moreover, he 
derives a second corollary which he thus expresses (page 12): 
“Coroll: hence also we may behold and admire at the wisdom Of 
the Creator and be Convinced from Prvd (Providence) there is 
exercised about such little things, in this wonderfull Contrivance of 
Annually Carrying of and burying the Corrupting nauseousness of 
our Air, of which flying insects are little Collections in the bottom 
of Ocean where it will Do no harm and Especially the strange way 
of bringing this About in Spiders (which are Collections of these 
Collections their food being flying insects) which want wings where 
by it might be Done; and what Great inconveniences should we 
labor Under if there were no such way for spiders and flies are so 


* Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, 1832, p. 110. 
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Exceeding Multiplying Creatures that If they Only slept or lay 
benummed in (Winter?) and were raised again in the Spring which 
is Commonly supposed it would not be many years before we should 
be as much Plagued with their vast numbers as Egypt was, and If 
they Died for good and all in winter they by the renewed heat of 
the sun would Presently Again be Dissipated into those nauseous 
vapors of which they are made up of, and so would be of no use or 
benefit in that (in) which now they are so verry serviceable.” 

In point of fact, the end of this ballooning habit of spiders, as far 
as it lies in the purposes of nature, appears to be the distribution of 
species. The habit is not limited to araneads living along the sea- 
shore, but is common to those of the interior. It is only the smallest 
number of these spiderling aéronauts who succeed in reaching the 
coast. The greater part must be entangled upon the forests, shrubs, 
grasses, etc., at points quite near to the place of departure. 

A brood of spiderlings will sometimes consist of several hun- 
dred. These all issue forth at one time in the early spring or 
balmy days of autumn, and are distributed throughout the sur- 
rounding neighborhood by means of the aéronautic habit. The sea 
voyages are limited to those spiders that are brooded along the 
shore or within comparatively short distance thereof. When the 
wind is blowing seaward, as there are rarely any objects along shore 
to entangle their tiny threads and give them anchorage upon terra 
firma, they are of necessity carried out to sea. 

No doubt, as Edwards conjectured, many of them perish in the 
waters, but in the absence of any obstacles to attract them they 
often voyage long distances. Darwin, in his famous “ Voyage of the 
Beagle,” observed multitudes of these spiderling balloonists entangled 
upon the rigging of his ship at least sixty miles from shore. A 
sea-faring friend, the late Captain Dodge, informed me that a like 
phenomenon had been observed by him and noted when he was at 
least two hundred miles from shore. Vessels nearer the coast have 
often had the experience of observing shrouds, masts and rigging 
covered with immense numbers of ballooning spiders. 

In a paper published some years ago, I was able to trace the dis- 
tribution of a species of Laterigrade, the Huntsman spider (Hetera- 
poda venatoria), all the way around the world in the two belts which 
mark the course of the trade winds, both north and south.* 

It thus appears that the sea voyages of our spider aéronauts do 
not always prove fatal, but that oftentimes, buoyed up by a steady 
and long-continued wind, they are dispersed throughout the islands 
of the ocean and carried sometimes even to another hemisphere. 


* «Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’ 1878, p. 
138 sg. 
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Of course, concerning the lad’s idea as to the “corrupting nau- 
seousness” of spiders and insects, no remark need now be made, 
except that the idea was one which prevailed very largely at that 
period, even among men who had pretensions to scientific position. 
Even now one may find, at the close of this marvelously enlightened 
and self-sufficient nineteenth century, a multitude of persons whose 
only idea of a spider is that it is a horrible, corrupting and dangerous 
creature, to whom the human race owes no guerdon and for whom 
there is no mercy! It is even possible that, ifin this highly cul- 
tivated journal, the writer should assert that spiders are the greatest 
philanthropists of the world of invertebrate animals; that they are 
appointed of nature to be a blessing and only a blessing to man- 
kind, and without their kindly service man could scarcely inhabit 
large portions of the world, unless some similar check upon the 
growth of insect life were provided, he would be met with skepti- 
cism and possibly sneers. Yet, even so itis. How little does the 
average man know of his true friends, and how often does he deal 
with them as though they were enemies! In Spider-world, at 
least, it falls out that the philanthropist, like the prophet, is with- 
out honor in his own country. ‘“ What fools these mortals be!” 


Henry C. McCoox. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


HAT “ Robinson Crusoe” had an author, the world, believing as 
it does that no effect happens without a cause; has always 
accepted. But who he was, or what he was, it has apparently been 
little concerned to know. Twenty years ago, a writer in the Corn- 
hill Magazine said of him: “ Daniel Defoe, one of the most popular 
of English authors, and probably one of the most voluminous writers 
in the language, is to many readers little better than a name.” Yet 
the fault, if fault it be, is not owing to lack of biographers. Three 
at least have taken him in hand. The biographies by George 
Chalmers (1786), Walter Wilson (1830), and William Lee (1869), the 
latest and fullest, bring “ Defoe’s Life” within easy reach of English 
readers. Each, as it appeared, added something to the general stock 
of information, and all are supplemented by a careful study of 
Defoe in the “ English Men of Letters” series, by William Minto. 
In addition to these biographies, articles on Defoe have appeared 
from time to time, though with no great frequency, in our periodical 
literature. 

Nor is this somewhat general ignorance of the author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” owing to any want of incident in his career. In fact, 
the story of his life is almost as wonderful as that of Robinson 
Crusoe, the delight of so many a boyhood. Defoe claimed in his 
Preface to the Third Part, “Serious Reflections During the Life 
and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” that “ when in my 
observations and reflections of any kind in this volume, I mention 
my solitudes and retirements, and allude to the circumstances of 
the former story, all these parts of the story are real facts in my 
history, whatever borrowed lights they be represented by.” It will 
doubtless be a surprise to many that his celebrated fiction should in 
any sense be regarded as an autobiography. But aside from this, his 
career was exceptionally eventful. That he was an active partici- 
pant in the notorious insurrection of Monmouth; that he was an 
indefatigable politician, employed by high personages of State on 
grave State affairs, such as the union of Scotland with England ; 
that he was the trusted counselor and confidant of King William ; 
that he was a man of business, engaged in extensive trade; that he 
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was, according to his last biographer, the author of two hundred 
and fifty-four different works; that in consequence of one of these 
he was imprisoned in Newgate and pilloried; that while in prison 
he established the Review, thought by some critics to be the parent 
of the Zattler and Spectator; that he should have written his 
greatest works, “ Robinson Crusoe” especially, when he was sixty 
years of age; that his life ends in a mystery not yet cleared up; all 
this is a story which goes far to show that fact is oftentimes stranger 
than fiction. The life and adventures of Daniel Defoe are certainly 
as wonderful as the “Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” 
That he should be comparatively so little known must be reckoned 
one of the accidents of literature. That he should be better known 
is due him not only on the score of his services to political and 
religious freedom ; not only because he was a pioneer in the advocacy 
of some modern social reforms; but due him most of all because he 
has given to six generations of boys, since his “ Robinson Crusoe” 
was first published, so much and so innocent enjoyment. 

Daniel Foe or De Foe or Defoe* was born in the year 1661 in the 
parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London. His father was James Foe, 
a butcher by trade, a Nonconformist in religion, and altogether a 
worthy citizen. Mr. Forster describes him as a “grave, reserved 
and godly man,” who gave his son, of whom he seems to have been 
proud, the best education then possible to Dissenters in England. 
It seems to have been his father’s intention that he should be pre- 
pared for the ministry. To this Defoe subsequently alluded as a 
“disaster:” “it was my disaster first to be set apart for, and then to 
be set apart from the honor of that sacred employ.” The Academy 
at Newington Green, then under the care of the Reverend Charles 
Morton,t evidently gave him a substantial education. The course 
of study in Dissenters’ academies then ran through five years. In 
this time Defoe acquired a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
several modern languages, was versed in history and geography, and 
appears to have made some progress in political science. “ We were 
made masters of English,” he says, and names one element of his 
education not provided for in the curriculum, but none the less 
valuable on that account; “from a boxing young English boy I 
learnt this early piece of generosity, not to strike my enemy when 
heisdown.” Dean Swift’s sneer in the Zxaminer at Defoe’s illiteracy 
was of course an affectation and a lie. All Defoe’s writings will 
serve to show him, if anything, Swift’s superior in learning of all 


* About the year 1703 he seems to have signed his name as Daniel Foe, and 
afterwards variously, sometimes de Foe, sometimes Foe and then Defoe. 

+ Afterwards, on being compelled by religious persecution to find a refuge in 
New England, chosen Vice-President of Harvard College. 
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kinds. His retort, in the Review,* on Swift shows him fully equal 
to the savage Dean in bitterness of sarcasm. “.... To my 
irreparable loss, I was bred only by halves, for my father, forgetting 
Juno’s Royal Academy, left the language of Billingsgate quite out 
of my education. .... I have had the honor to fight a 
rascal, but never could master the eloquence of calling a man s0;. 
nor am I yet arrived at the dignity of being laureated at her 
Majesty’s bear-garden. I have also, illiterate as I am, made a little 
progress in science. I read Euclid’s Elements, and yet never found 
the mathematical description of a scurrilous gentleman. e 
He might have further retorted upon Swift, that his degree, what 
ever it was, was not conferred speciali gratia. 

His early manhood, falling as it did upon that vehement struggle 
of the English people against the Popish machinations of James IT, 
is marked by his intense zea] for Protestant liberties. No English- 
man of his time wielded a more trenchant pen than Defoe in sup- 
port of a true Protestantism. [is first known publication seems 
now acknowledged to be “A Letter containing some Reflections on 
his Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, dated the 4th 
April, 1687.” This Declaration, as is well known, was a crafty “ at- 
tempt to divide the forces of Protestantism.” The “ Declaration of 
Indulgence” was meant to array Dissent against the Church. Men 
like Baxter, Howe and Bunyan saw through it. So did Defoe, then 
a young man of twenty-six, and accordingly he wrote the letter. He 
sounded the alarm in words like these: “ We can see no reason to 
induce us to believe that a Toleration of Religion is proposed with any 
other design but either to divide us or to lay us asleep till it is time 
to give the alarm for destroying us.” That the warning in Defoe’s 
letter was needed is evident from the fact that some Dissenters were 
ready to be cajoled by its specious offers. Hence Defoe reminds them 
that “it is not so very long since that nothing was to be heard at Court 
but the supporting of the Church of England and the extirpating 
all the Nonconformists, . . . . but now all is turned round again.” 
The letter was, of course, anonymous. It would have cost Defoe 
his head to have thus bearded a tyrant like James II. When, a 
year later, the king renewed the Declaration and the Seven Bishops 
refused to read it, they were committed to the Tower. 

Indeed, it is to Defve’s strong Protestant feeling that we must 
ascribe his part in the insurrection of Monmouth. It was no mere 
love of wild and reckless adventure. Still less can we view it as any 
insane admiration for Shaftesbury. Defoe thought that both the 
religion and the liberties of his country were in danger, as indeed 


* Quoted by Lee, ‘‘ Life of Defoe,’’ Vol. i, p. 18, 
27 
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they were. He knew Monmouth to be a sincere Protestant and a 
lover of freedom who had “suffered disgrace for having vainly 
striven to moderate Episcopal cruelties in Scotland,” the first Scot- 
tish act of the reign of James IT having been a “law to inflict death 
on conventicle preachers.” Defoe joined Monmouth’s cause, but 
fortunately escaped the vengeance of the king after the fatal col- 
lapse at Sedgmoor. The motive of Defoe in this undertaking, 
which no one, of course, justifies, was the motive which ruled his pen 
ever afterwards—an honest zeal for Protestant liberty. When, how- 
ever, we next see him entering the lists of controversy, he was com- 
pelled to strike a blow at what seemed to him, on the part of some 
Dissenters, a fatal sacrifice of principle, the practice of “ Occasional 
Conformity.” Sir Humphrey Edwin, a Dissenter, was chosen Lord 
Mayor of London, September 29, 1697. During his mayoralty he 
worshiped one part of Sunday in the Established Church, and on 
the other in his own, a Presbyterian Church. Defoe took up the 
matter, which it seems was not uncommon in the casesof Dissenters 
taking office. He wrote, anonymously, “An Enquiry into the 
Occasional Conformity of Dissenters in Cases of Preferment. With 
a Preface to the Lord Mayor.” The gist of the whole is found in a 
single section of the Preface: “Since we find your Lordship is 
pleased to practice such latitudinarian principles as to be a Con- 
formist in the morning and a Nonconformist before night, it puts 
us upon considering what this new sort of a religion, that looks 
two ways at once, means.” His first attack on the practice had no 
effect. Three years later, Sir Thomas Abney, a member of the 
church over which Rev. John Howe was minister, was chosen Lord 
Mayor, and upon induction to office, took the Sacrament in one of the 
Established Churches, Thereupon, Defoe republished his “ Enquiry,” 
substituting a Preface to Mr. Howe for the Preface to the Lord 
Mayor. To that, Howe replied in not the best of tempers, and 
assailing the author of the “Enquiry” because he chose to write 
anonymously. Finally, when in the opening of Queen Anne’s reign, 
in the new crusade against all Nonconformists started by the High 
Church party, a bill for preventing this Occasional Conformity was 
introduced into Parliament in 1702, Defoe again put out his tract, 
“An Enquiry into Occasional Conformity, showing that the Dis- 
senters are no way concerned in it.” He attacked the bill and 
thereby incurred the charge of inconsistency. It was, however, a 
seeming, not a real inconsistency. Dissenters, as a body, have no- 
thing to fear from such a bill, he argued. At the most, it would only 
affect such as chose to take office, since none others were under any 
temptation to conform. They ought to be got rid of as sacrificing 
the essential principles of their body. But it was utterly unjust on 
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the part of High Churchmen to be pushing such a bill. It was a 
new sort of persecution on their part. Mr. Minto, in his “ Life of 
Defoe,”* does him scant justice, to say the least. Certainly Defoe 
was right in exposing the inconsistency of such practices on the part 
of Dissenters. It may have been impolitic in him to attack the 
bill for their suppression, but it was his instinct to resist all forms 
of intolerance. That was intolerance in the High Church party, 
which in the body of Dissenters would only have been consistency 
with their principles. But it cost Defoe dearly. He was cast out 
of the Synagogue by the Dissenters. 

Meantime, the bitterness of the High Church party was on the 
increase. Dissenters’ chapels were pulled down. Dissenters were 
publicly insulted in the streets. Dr. Sacheverell had hung out at 
Oxford from one of the University pulpits his “ bloody flag and ban- 
ner of defiance,” and his sermon was hawked about the streets for 
two-pence. Defoe published at this juncture his “Shortest Way 
with Dissenters.” It appeared in December, 1702, a tract in quarto, 
of twenty-nine pages, entitled, “The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters; or, Proposals for the Establishment of the Church.” The 
pamphlet was anonymous. It was in form a grave argument for 
carrying out High Church principles to their farthest extreme in a 
forcible suppression of Dissent. The arguments of High Church 
extremists are all marshaled with the greatest logical skill; religious 
persecution is justified ; the solemnity of the issue is stated; the duty 
of instant action is urged, and the pamphlet endsthus: “Alas! the 
Church of England! what with Popery on one hand and schismatics 
on the other, how has she been crucified between two thieves! 

“ Now let us crucify the thieves; let her foundations be established 
upon the destruction of her enemies; the doors of mercy being 
always open to the returning part of the deluded people, let the 
obstinate be ruled with a rod of iron.” ‘ 

The whole piece was, of course, ironical. It was of a kind with 
Dean Swift’s “ Modest Proposal,” or his “Argument for Abolishing 
Christianity.” It was, however, taken seriously. At first nobody, 
either in the ranks of High Churchmen or Dissenters, suspected its 
drift. Dissenters were frightened by it; High Churchmen applauded 
it. When, at length, its true character as irony was known, its 
unlucky author was between two fires. Dissenters could not for- 
give him for their scare. High Churchmen could not forgive him 
for unmasking their secret thoughts. Both were unforgiving be- 
cause they were alike obtuse in failing to discover his drift. The 
consequences for Defoe were serious. Government offered a reward 
of £50 for his apprehension and delivery. He was thus described 


* «English Men of Letters ’’ Series, ‘‘ Defoe,’’ pp. 20, 21. 
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in the proclamation published in the London Gazette: “A middle- 
sized spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, and 
dark-brown colored hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp 
chin, gray eyes, and a large mole near his mouth; . . . . For many 
years was a hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and now is 
owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury Fort, in Essex.” 
The charge against him was for writing a “Scandalous and seditious 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Shortest Way with the Dissenters.’ ” 

For some time he eluded search. But when the printer and 
bookseller were arrested, then Defoe gave himself up; in his own 
words, “came forth to brave the storm.” In the interim between 
the search for him by the authorities and his surrender of himself 
he wrote and published “A Brief Explanation of a Late Pamphlet.” 
It isa simple and manly statement of what the brochure meant. 
It was a “banter upon the high-flying churchmen,” only this and 
nothing more. Alas for Defoe! his “banter” was treated as if it 
were a crime. The House of Commons ordered the pamphlet 
burned by the hands of the common hangman. Then he was 
indicted at the Old Bailey on the 24th of February and his trial 
set down for the following July. He was found guilty, sentenced 
to a fine of two hundred marks, to stand three times in the pillory, 
to be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure, and to find sureties 


for good behavior for seven years. Back then to Newgate he went 
and in due time to the pillory. On the 29th of July appeared 
“A Hymn to the Pillory,” by Daniel De Foe. <A few of its lines 
are worth recalling, as betokening the spirit in which he met his 
fate : 


‘Hail, Hieroglyphic State Machine, 
Contrived to punish Fancy in : 
Men that are men, in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificants disdain. 
Contempt, that false new word for shame, 
Is, without crime, an empty name, 
A shadow to amuse mankind, 
But ne’er to fright the wise or well-fix’d mind.” 


And when he stood in the pillory before the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill, garlands were flung on it by a sympathizing crowd of the 
common people, and it is said he saw his hymn passed from one to 
another and heard them repeat one of its trenchant stanzas: 


‘Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times, 
Are at a loss to find his guilt 
And can’t commit his crimes.’’ 


Eyre Crowe, the artist who has painted so many fine pictures 
illustrating scenes in English history, as the “Scene at the Mitre— 
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Dr. Johnson, Boswell and Goldsmith,” “ Pope’s Introduction to 
Dryden,” “ Milton Visiting Galileo in the Prison of the Inquisition,” 
“Dean Swift at St. James’ Coffee House,” has also painted “ Defoe 
in the Pillory.” Art has thus pilloried the insane and blundering 
intolerance and persecution of a set of religious bigots. But when 
Alexander Pope flung his cruel sneer at the sufferer in the line of 
the “ Dunciad,” 


‘* Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe,”’ 


he was possibly meaner than the bigots. They had motives; he 
had none. 

Defoe was in Newgate, and what Newgate was as a prison, his- 
tory has been at no pains to conceal. We have no space in which 
to draw the picture of the indiscriminate mingling of both sexes, of 
all sorts of criminals, the political prisoners compelled to herd at 
least in part with the subjects for the hangman. Crowded, infested 
with disease, noisy and noisome, what a fate for such an offense! 
Yet amid its walls Defoe continued work, for which he deserves 
grateful mention, and some of his novels never would have been 
written but for his immuring in its walls. We cannot trace farther 
the history of Defoe’s writings in behalf of Dissent, of a true religious 
toleration, and in opposition to all sorts of religious intolerance. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject will find in Mr. Lee’s index 
of Defoe’s writings ample evidence that his busy and effective pen 
for long years wrote brave and manly words on such questions.* 
We confess our inability to see why Mr. Minto puts an interrogation 
mark after the title to his chapter, “A Martyr to Dissent?” on the 
subject of Defoe and the Dissenters. It should have been a period 
or an exclamation point. 

What he was as a social reformer, should be well considered by 
any one wishing to estimate this many-sided man at his just worth. 
Defoe was a man of business, If he had failed in his first business 
ventures, he had succeeded in his second. He had an eye for keen 
observation of men and things. He was an early explorer in that 
field of investigation now known as social science. It was while 
he was in his first business troubles that he wrote, at Bristol, 


* The following selections trom Defoe’s writings will show the extent of his 
authorship on the general subject : ‘‘ The Sincerity of the Dissenters Vindicated,’’ 
etc., 1703; ‘‘The Dissenters’ Answer to the High Church Challenge,” 1704; 
‘More Short Ways with the Dissenters,’ 1704; ‘‘Persecution Anatomized,’’ 
etc., 1705; ‘‘A Plea for the Nonconformists,’’ 1706; ‘‘A Short View of the 
Present State of the Protestant Religion in Britain,’’ etc., 1707; ‘‘A Letter to 
the Dissenters,’’ 1713. 

No clearer idea of the position of religious parties in Britain can be gained than 
from the various pamphlets of Defoe. 
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in 1697, his noted “Essay upon Projects.” In this remarkable 
book, the first volume he ever published, he discusses divers sub- 
jects, as Finance and Education, Insurance and Roads. It may be, 
as Mr. Minto suggests, that his various projects are slightly dashed 
with visionary schemes. But making every abatement, his work 
remains a striking proof of versatile and brilliant genius. His discus- 
sion of banking suggested reform in the system and a plan for central 
county banks. His ideas upon highways are advanced and com- 
prehensive. He pleaded eloquently for reforms in the system of bank- 
ruptcy, to protect the honest debtor and to punish the dishonest one. 
He anticipated the Bishop of Peterborough two centuries in some 
suggestions on wagering, but the more striking features of the book 
are his advocacy of a kind of savings bank and the institution of an 
academy for women of which Girton and Nuneham are nineteenth- 
century realizations. He proposed to found in England an academy 
after the model of the French Academy—a project discussed by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold at great length in his “ Essays on Criticism.” He 
urged institutions for the care of idiots which long ago anticipated 
the asylums since reared for the unfortunates described by him as “a 
particular rent-charge on the great family of mankind.” These dis- 
cussions show in him two things, first, his remarkable power of 
forecasting needed reforms, and, secondly, his earnest spirit as a social 
reformer. It is not too much to say of the book, with Mr. Minto,* 
“it abounds in suggestions which statesmen might profitably have 
set themselves with due adaptations to carry into effect.” It 
will strike some as not the least memorable fact connected with 
this work of Defoe that our own Franklin says, in speaking of the 
library in his uncle’s house to which he had access, “there was 
also a book of Defoe’s called an ‘Essay on Projects,’ which perhaps 
gave me a turn of thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principal future events of my life.” There is not a little in “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” which goes to show that the essay had much 
to do with his turn of thinking. 

To estimate properly what Defoe was as a social reformer, notice 
must be taken of the range which his attacks on existing evils took, . 
and also of the different weapons he employed. Often it was a 
keen and biting satire. Again, it was reasoning on facts and statis- 
tics. Sometimes it was strenuous remonstrance, sometimes plain 
didactic moralizing. But he always suited his writing to the 
matter in hand. In 1704, he published his “Giving Alms no Charity, 
and Employing the Poor a Grievance to the Nation; being an 
Essay upon the Great Question, Whether Workhouses, etc., etc., 

. are not Mischievous to the Nation ” Defoe proclaimed 


* « Life of Defoe,’’ p. 18. 
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himself in his pamphlet, “No enemy to charity hospitals and 
workhouses,” but he urged that “ Methods to keep our poor out of 
them far exceed, both in prudence and charity, all the sentiment and 
endeavors in the world to maintain them there.” We have italicized 
this sentence as a curious anticipation of the principles avowed by 
our later social science in its congresses. Mr. Forster’s praise of this 
tract seems none too strong.* It would be difficult to name a more 
soundly reasoned or shrewdly written pamphlet than his “Giving 
Alms no Charity.” He published, in 1704, an “ Essay on the Regu- 
lation of the Press,” which reéchoes the sturdy doctrines of John 
Milton in his Areopagitica concerning the liberty of speech. Before 
Bishop Burnett, in his “ History of His Own Time,” had branded the 
stage of that day “ as the corruption of the town;” before Jeremy Col- 
lier had exposed its immoralities, on which Macaulay, in one of his 
essays,t has expatiated with so much eloquence; Defoe had attacked 
this debased and debasing drama. So early as 1701, he published 
his “ Villainy of Stock-jobbers Detected,” and, in 1719, followed up 
his first onslaught by a more celebrated and more trenchant exposure 
of stock-jobbing arts in his “ Anatomy of Exchange Alley; or, A 
System of Stock-jobbing; Proving that Scandalous Trade, as it is 
now carried on, to be Knavish in its Private Practice and Treason 
in its Publick.” He strikes at evils, false information, etc., etc., 
which, with hardly a change of name, would be found, unless all 
reports are false, in Wall street to-day. He gives instances to point 
his moral. He enlivens his pages with dialogues between the stock- 
jobber and his victim. He denounces in the plainest Saxon the 
practices of “Exchange Alley,” and ends with the exclamation: 
“ And how much meaner Robberies than these bring the Friendless 
even to the Gallows every Sessions.” 

But Defoe was not content with the negative work of arraigning 
evil-doers before the bar of public opinion. He sought as well to 
give positive teachings which would build up virtue. Hence, we find 
him, in 1715, publishing his “ Family Instructor,” republished in 
1718, enlarged by new discussions. He discoursed of the duties of 
fathers and children, masters and servants, husbands and wives. Ex- 
cept his “ Robinson Crusoe,” no work of his had so wide a circulation. 
These volumes, together with another on “ Religious Courtship,” 
went, says Mr. Forster,} through countless editions, and found their 
way not only in handsome setting forth to the king’s private library, 
but on rough paper to all the fairs and markets of the kingdom. 
. .. . Beyond and up to the beginning of the century they were 

* Forster's ‘‘ Biographical Essays,’’ p. 118. 


+ ‘Comic Drama of the Restoration.’’ 
¢ ‘‘ Biographical Essays,’’ p. 143. 
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generally among the standard prize books of schools, and might be 
seen lying in coarse workman garb with “ Pomfret’s Poems,” or 
“ Hervey’s Meditations,” on the window-seat of any tradesman’s 
house. Grave moral questions had, in truth, not before been 
approached with anything like that dramatic liveliness of manner. 
It is certainly characteristic of Defoe, that he had the boldness to 
deal with crimes which perhaps should not be named.* 

All his life long he had close at heart the welfare of the English 
tradesmen. He was one of this class himself, knew their struggles 
and temptations, himself had known misfortunes, had been bankrupt, 
but at last honorably discharged all his obligations. He attempted 
to do the tradesmen a service by his volume, “The Complete Eng- 
lish Tradesman” (1725-27). It was homely counsel, dealing not 
only with true methods of business, but the principles of morality 
which underlie it. Mr. Forster speaks of a “surly vein of satire 
in it” which rendered it “less popular than others of its class.” 
The satirist-is seldom popular. The trouble with it is rather that 
the satire is not perfect enough as satire to compel attention to it. 
A much more original work is his “ Protestant Monastery,” pub- 
lished about the same time, 1726. The title is further given as “A 
Complaint Against the Brutality of the Present Age, Particularly 
the Pertness and Insolence of Our Youth to Aged Persons. With 
a Caution to People in Years, How They Give the Staff Out of 
Their Own Hands and Leave Themselvesto the Mercy of Others. Con- 
cluding with a Proposal for Erecting a Protestant Monastery, Where 
Persons of Small Fortunes May End Their Days in Plenty, Ease 
and Credit Without Bothering Their Relations or Accepting Publick 
Charities.” There was in Defoe a vein of chimera side by side 
with his strong, shrewd sense. It seems strange that the author of 
the “ Essay on Projects” should, after years of experience, ventilate 
such a scheme as that of the Protestant Monastery. One is tempted 
to doubt sometimes whether he meant to be taken aw serieux in 
many of his writings. Still, in just such treatises as this the passion 
for social reform can be seen. It was in him as no secondary nor 
fugacious purpose. In fact, it swayed him to the end. The last pub- 
lication that appeared from his pen, in the year of his death, 1731, was 
“ An Effectual Scheme for the Immediate Preventing of Street Rob- 
beries.” In 1728, three years previous, he had written two tracts on 
the same subject. The annals of the time show us what need there 
was for some public discussion of the matter. He takes it up with his 
accustomed energy, and deals with it in the same trenchant fashion 
which eharacterizes all his papers on reform. He seems versed in 
all the ways of the footpad, is full of homely suggestions going 


* «Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed,’’ 1727. 
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straight to the mark, and the lust word he speaks to the English 
public is a word of reform. These are illustrations of what Defoe 
was’ in his formal teachings on social and moral reforms. They 
show his range and his method. But it is only when we consider 
his journalism that we can fully estimate what his busy brain and 
unflagging pen attempted in his time. 

Immediately after his confinement in Newgate he started the 
Review. It was at first a weekly journal. After the eighth number 
it became a semi-weekly, and in itssecond year of publication a tri- 
weekly. The first number was issued February 19, 1704. It was 
discontinued June 11, 1713. The words of Mr. Lee* are none too 
strong in reference to this achievement: 

“When it is remembered that no other pen was ever employed 
than that of Defoe upon a work appearing at such frequent inter- 
vals, extending over more than nine years, and embracing in more 
than five thousand printed pages, essays on almost every branch of 
human knowledge, the achievement must be pronounced a great one, 
even had he written nothing else. If we add that between the dates 
of the first and last numbers of the Review he wrote and published 
no less than eighty other distinct works, containing 4727 pages, and 
perhaps more not now known, the fertility of his genius must appear 
as astonishing as the greatness of his capacity for labor.” During 
all his journeys to and from Scotland, while engaged in promoting 
the union of the two Crowns, during his residence in Edinburgh, 
amid such labors as preparing his “ History of the Union,” a folio 
of more than 700 pages, to say nothing of other and lesser work, the 
Review regularly appeared. It was a feat in journalism which 
nothing in the history of the modern newspaper has surpassed. 

Defoe’s Review was a new development in periodical literature. 
Nothing like it had appeared before. In the variety of topics it 
handled, in the sprightly and entertaining way it handled them, it 
was almost as unique in the field of journalism as “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” in that of fiction. It discussed politics, it discussed the morali- 
ties of life, it exposed the evils of the time, it ridiculed the affecta- 
tions of the age. It inveighed against immoderate drinking, swear- 
ing, gambling, and with special boldness attacked the duelling prac- 
tices of the gentry. Its “Scandalous Club” summons offenders 
before its tribunal, hears the case, and adjudges on the points 
raised. Its political papers were weighty. Its moral essays were 
always vivacious and pointed. Judged by the Review alone, Defoe 
must be considered as having won his place in literature, side by 
side with the English essayists of a later date. Indeed his Review 
antedated the Tattler and Spectator. The Tattler was begun by 


* “Life of Defoe,’’ Vol. i, p. 85. 
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Steel in 1709—five years after Defoe had issued his Review from 
the walls of Newgate. The Tattler lived but two years; the Spec- 
tator in both its issues not more than three. Johnson’s Rambler and 
Idler each but two. The Review of Defoe expired in its ninth year. 

To the political worth of the journal Mr. Minto pays a deserved 
tribute when he says:* “ He (Defoe) could not undertake to tell his 
readers what was passing from day to day, but he could explain 
to them the policy of the Continental Courts; he could show how 
that policy was affected by their past history and present interests ; 
he could calculate the forces at their disposal, set forth the ground 
of their alliances and generally put people in a position to follow 
the great game that was being played on the European chess-board. 
In the Review, in fact, as he himself described his task, he was 
writing a history, sheet by sheet, and letting the world see it, as it 
went on.” 

But his journalistic labors did not end with the expiring Review. 
He was afterwards a steady and copious writer for Mist’s Journal. 
He “ founded, conducted, and wrote” for other periodicals: among 
them the Mercurius Politicus, a monthly (1716-1720), Downer's 
News-Letter (1716-1718); the Whitehall Evening Post, a tri- 
weekly, 1718; the Daily Post, 1719; Applebee’s Journal, to 
which he was a contributor from 1720 to 1726. We owe to the 
industry of Mr. Lee for the first time anything like a full picture 
of Defoe’s journalistic activity. With unconquerable patience he 
ransacked all journals of the period for Defoe’s writings. He has 
given the results of his labor in Vols. ii and iii, volumes of 500 
pages each, and containing the various contributions of that most 
prolific pen. Only when they are put side by side with the eight 
years’ work on the Review can we estimate the extent of his journal- 
istic labors. In amount they transcend anything yet known to jour- 
nalism.t And what is a leading characteristic both of the earlier 
and the later journalism, is his unintermitting endeavor for social 
and moral reform. It would need a glance along the indexes of the 
volumes referred to, to gain any full idea of it. His papers “‘ Against 
Flogging in the Army,” “ Unprincipled Immorality Rebuked,” “ A 
Place for Charity Schools,” “A Satire on City Politics,” “On the 
Increase of Robberies and Murders,” “ Against Printing Indecent 
Books,” “ Against the Authors of Indecent Books,” “Stock-job- 


* “Life of Defoe,’’ “ English Men of Letters,’’ pp. 52, 53. 

+It must not be supposed, says Mr. Lee in his Preface to Volume ii, that 
these volumes contain the whole of Defoe’s hitherto unknown writings dis- 
covered during eighteen months’ continued labor. Fully one-half was passed 
by without copying, as having little comparative interest for the general reader 
of the present day. Even of those actually transcribed, I have thought it better, 
for many reasons, to publish only a selection. 
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bing in Paris,” titles culled at random, show how he kept con- 
stantly before him as the journalist’s first duty, guarding the public 
morals. To him is owing, as Mr. Lee has shown, the invention 
of the leading article then known asa letter introductory. Defoe 
was one of the earliest and most outspoken defenders of copy-right. 
He suffered grievously from literary piracy himself, and he lifted a 
stirring protest against the robbery of authors, speaking for his 
brethren of the craft no less than for himself. His last or nearly his 
last journalistic effort was to write a prospectus for the Universal 
Spectator and an introductory essay on the “ Qualifications of a Great 
Writer.” The weekly paper thus founded continued to exist for 
twenty years. 

Defoe’s political career would in itself have made him famous. 
It began with the Revolution of 1688; it lasted into the reign of 
George I. As a pamphleteer and as a journalist, he had made 
his power felt in national affairs. In his time, the political pamph- 
let was perhaps at the zenith of its power. The rise of the 
modern newspaper with its “ leaders” has largely superseded its use. 
But it is only necessary to read Swift’s “Conduct of the Allies,” 
or his “ Drapier Letters,” to recognize its power in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. It would be impossible in the limits of 
this article to give any detailed view of Defoe’s political writings. 
Mr. Lee’s biography has effectually exploded the notion that they 
ended in 1715. Long after that he was writing on State questions 
in Mist’s Journal and other papers. There are, however, two 
salient points of his political career, which must be reviewed in order 
to any adequate conception of the man. No sooner had the Prince 
of Orange landed at Torbay, than Defoe, “ armed and on horseback,” 
left London and joined the army of the Prince. His sturdy Protes- 
tantism, hislove of British liberty, led him to espouse King William’s 
cause with all his heart. Ever afterwards, he commemorated the 4th 
of November as an anniversary of freedom. “A day,” he said in 
his Review, “famous on various accounts, and every one of them 
dear to Britons who love their country, value the Protestant interest 
or have an aversion to tyranny and oppression.” 

He entered the lists of political debate by the publication, in 1694, 
of “The Englishman’s Choice and True Interest in the Vigorous 
Prosecution of the War Against France; and Serving K. William 
and Q. Mary and Acknowledging Their Right.” It was a vigorous 
defense of the policy of King William against the insidious attacks 
then so rife, and which Macaulay has described with so much power. 
The pamphlet instantly drew the attention of the government to 
Defoe as a powerful writer. He was to give proof of that power 
and that loyalty more than once. In succession appeared his 
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“ Argument Showing that a Standing Army, with Consent of Par- 
liament, is not Inconsistent with a Free Government,” 1698; “The 
Two Great Questions Considered: I. What the French King Will 
Do with Respect to the Spanish Monarchy. II. What Measures 
the English Ought to Take,” 1701; “The Danger of the Protestant 
Religion from the Present Prospect of a Religious War in Europe,” 
1701; “ The Six Distinguishing Characters of a Parliament Man,” 
1701; “The True-born Englishman,” 1701; “ Reasons against 
a War with France,” 1701; “The Original Power of the Col- 
lective Body of the People of England Examined and Asserted.” 
Every one of these pamphlets was, directly or indirectly, a strong 
support of King William. The pamphlet discussing the “ Ques- 
tions of the Standing Army” and that on the “Rights of the 
People of England” are no temporary documents. They are to-day 
a seminary of facts and arguments on their several topics. It is, 
however, the “True-born Englishman” which has about it the 
most of popular interest., It is a satire in verse. Defoe was no 
poet, but on occasion he could use a vigorous rhyming power with 
telling effect, as in his “Hymn to the Pillory.” The occasion of 
this satire was the constant fusillade of attack on King William as 
a foreigner. It is a matter of history that King William and his 
friends were bitterly assailed as foreigners. “They were no true- 
born Englishmen; that was the cant in vogue 

ing had vented itself in the previous year, on that question of the 
dismissal of the Dutch Guards, which the King took so sorely 
to heart It now threatened the fair and just rewards which 
William had offered to his deserving Generals.”* 

At this juncture, Defoe published his satire. Its rhyme is rude, 
its metre somewhat faulty; but its sterling sense, its mastery of his- 
torical facts, its home-thrusts, its plain, unanswerable argument, that 
Englishmen are the “most mixed race on the earth,” made it 
instantly successful. Couplets like these went like chain-shot among 
the ranks of the Tories: 

‘These are the heroes who despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much, 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scandal race that ever lived. 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones 
Who ransack’d kingdoms and dispeopled towns, 
The Pict and painted Briton, treach’rous Scot, 
By hunger, theft and rapine hither brought ; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 


Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed.’’ 


* Forster’s ‘“‘ Biographical Essays,’’ p. 88. 
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The satire in verse like this was worthy of Dryden: 


‘‘But England, modern to the last degree, 
Borrows or makes her own nobility ; 
And yet she boldly boasts of pedigree ; 
Repines that foreigners are put upon her 
And talks of her antiquity and honor ; 
Her Sackvilles, Savilles, Cecils, Delameres, 
Mohuns and Montagues, Durass and Veres ; 
Not one have English names, yet all are English peers.”’ 


The sale of the satire was great. Besides nine editions published 
by Defoe, twelve were pirated. Eighty thousand copies, it is said, 
were sold upon the streets of London. ° 

It introduced him to the personal favor and friendship of King 
William. Years afterwards, Defoe said of it: ‘“‘How this Poem was 
the occasion of my being known to his Majesty; how I was after- 
wards received by him; how employed; and how, above my 
capacity of deserving, rewarded, is no part of the present case, and 
is only mentioned here, as I take all occasions to do, for the express- 
ing the honor I ever preserved for the immortal and glorious memory 
of that greatest and best of Princes, whom it was my honor and 
advantage to call Master as well as Sovereign.” Defoe’s satire ended 
all the whining cant about being “true-born Englishmen.” It 
brought him into frequent intercourse with the king. It was an 
honor to Defoe, civilian that he was, to be thus recognized by roy- 
alty for the power of his pen as well as for the loyalty of his heart. 
For the king, it was fortunate that he had at his command such 
powers. ; 

The Union of England with Scotland is one of the great land- 
marks in British history. It was accomplished in the reign of Queen 
Anne. In the procuring of this Union, Defoe stands out as one of 
the most prominent figures. There were very great difficulties in 
the way of its accomplishment. Religious and commercial jealousies 
long prevented its consummation. It had been a favorite project 
of King William. He had urged it from his death-bed. It was 
followed up by Queen Anne and finally secured in 1707. Long 
after the ruling parties in both countries had been convinced of 
its necessity, the populace in both countries were bitterly opposed 
to it. Scotsmen were jealous of England’s possible gain com- 
mercially by the Union. Englishmen desired the restoration of 
Episcopacy north of the Tweed. “National animosity had been 
influenced to a passionate pitch by the Darien disaster and the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe.” Defoe had remarkable fitness for the task of 
reconciling the opposing parties. He was thoroughly versed in all 
the commercial bearings of the proposed Union. He was a Dissenter 
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who had been pilloried for his opinions. From the first, he saw 
that the Union of the two Crowns meant a lasting advantage for 
both countries. He began at once to advocate it in his Review. 
Article after article appeared from his peu. He never wrote more 
vigorously nor more effectually. Nor was this all. No sooner had 
the Joint Commissioners assembled at Whitehall, April, 1706, than 
Defoe published his “Essay at Removing National Prejudices 
against a Union with Scotland; to be Continued During the Treaty 
Here.” 

The second part, with the same title, speedily followed. The 
Articles of Union having been signed in London, July 22, 1706, had 
to be ratified by the Scottish Parliament. All now hung upon this. 
But the Scotch people gave no sign of any willingness as yet to 
have the union ratified. At this juncture, Defoe was sent to Scotland. 
He published in Edinburgh the “ Essay at Removing National 
Prejudices, etc.,” named above. He published four additional essays 
advocating the same cause. He published his poem, “Caledonia,” 
for the same end. At first he ran risks of his life; was, on one 
occasion, mobbed. His position in Scotland is well defined by Mr. 
Lee as a “semi-official one, in which he was under no party ties 
but employed by the Queen and the Prime Minister, to render all 
assistance in his power in promoting the Union.” It would be say- 
ing too much to say that without Defoe the Union never would have 
been consummated. The truth is, that no other man in the two king- 
doms could have done what he did to bring it about. His “ History 
of the Union” was, in after-vears, written asin part a vindication of 
his motives. The Union itself is his best vindication. That it has 
been fruitful of blessing to both countries all admit. Few, however, 
know how large and noble was the part played by the author of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” in securing it. 

Defoe long continued to keep his hand employed in the politics of 
the time. Till Mr. Lee published his volumes in 1869, all his biog- 
raphers had asserted his cessation from political work in 1715. We 
now know that his political career extends beyond that. It is, how- 
ever, no part of our purpose to trace it further. But notice must be 
taken of the discovery, in 1864, in the State Paper office of six letters 
of Defoe, which not only show his later connection with the politics of 
the time, but which do cast a blot on the fame of their author. Stated 
briefly, these letters disclose the fact that Defoe, while employed on 
a Tory journal, Mercurius Politicus, was secretly in the service of 
the government. He suppressed, in its interest, furious attacks on 
the government; he took the sting out of others; he used all his art 
to make the Tory organ innocuous, its proprietor and its patrons all 
the while supposing him to be in full sympathy with its avowed 
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principles. Defoe himself speaks of this as “ Worshipping in the 
home of Rimmon.” This puts it, however, only on the level of such a 
morality as the code of diplomacy recognizes. It cannot be justified 
on any principle of honorable or safe political warfare. All argu- 
ments in defense or extenuation come at last to this—the end justi- 
fies the means. That, first and last, belongs to the politics of Jes- 
uitism, and has written too many chapters of blood in human his- 
tory. All that can justly be said of Defoe’s conduct in this affair, 
is that he had, for the time, swung away from allegiance to prin- 
ciples of honor and honesty—which else ruled his life. His political 
writings are in fact a model, in so far as freedom from the partisan 
scurrility of the time is concerned. He has, moreover, every 
quality of a good political writer. Swift was not his superior in 
the art of saying things, so as to make deep and lasting impressions 
on the popular mind. 

As a writer of fiction, Defoe has long won his place in the hearts 
not only of the English-speaking people, but of the world. Burk- 
hardt, the traveler, found his “ Robinson Crusoe” translated into 
Arabic.* When Defoe’s career is fully studied, it will be found, 
however, that his honors must be divided between his journalism 
and his fiction. His place as a journalist is not yet fully accorded 
him. Even in the field of fiction his “ Robinson Crusoe ” has over- 
shadowed other works of very high merit. To say that his career 
as a writer of fiction began with this wonderful story is hardly true. 
It was no ’prentice hand which elaborated the details of the life on 
that solitary island, over which every boy who reads at all has hung 
with breathlessinterest. In the list of earlier works, we find published 
in 1705, “The Consolidator: or, Memoirs of Sundry Transactions 
from the World in the Moon,” and in the same year, “ A Journey to 
the World in the Moon.” In 1706, he gave to the world, “ A True 
Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the Next Day After 
Her Death,” etc. Mr. Lee has effectually exploded the story, to 
which Sir Walter Scott gave credence, that it was written to float 
“Drelincourt on Death” into circulation, since, first, this book had 
already a good circulation and, secondly, Defoe’s “ Mrs. Veal” was 
written first. But this prince of ghost stories has in it the same art 
or arts which make “ Robinson Crusoe” the amazing success it is in 
fiction. Besides these efforts, Defoe in numerous shorter articles in his 
Review and other journals had been preparing himself for his greater 
works—his novels written from 1719 to 1724. “ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
was written when the author was fifty-eight years old. He had 
great difficulty to find a publisher, it seems. But it is not the only 
great work which has had this fate. Its success was immediate. 


* Forster’s ‘‘ Biographical Essays,”’ p. 146. 
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He followed up the first part by a second, and that by a third, 
“Serious Reflections During the Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” in which he avers that the original story is auto- 
biographical. “The adventures of Robinson Crusoe are one whole 
scene of real life of eight-and-twenty years, spent in the most wan- 
dering, desolate and afflicting circumstances that ever a man went 
through, and in which I have lived so long a life of wonders, in 
continual storms, fought with the worst kind of savages and man- 
eaters, by unaccountable surprising incidents; fed by miracles 
greater than that of ravens; suffered all manner of violences and 
oppressions, injuries, reproaches, contempt of men, attacks of devils, 
corrections from heaven and oppositions on earth; have had innu- 
merable ups and downs in matters of fortune, been in worse 
slavery than Turkish, escaped by as exquisite management as 
that in the story of Xavy and the boat of Salee, been taken up 
at sea in distress, raised again and depressed again, and that 
oftener in one man’s life than ever was known before.” This, 
in fact, goes far to account for the singular power of the story. 
Books written out of such experiences, whatever forms they take— 
poems, fiction, biographies, journals—have an element of real 
power in them. 

It has indeed been the commonplace of criticism that “ Robinson 
Crusoe” owes its success to its verisimilitude, to the close, minute 
circumstantial nature of the fiction. ‘“ Defoe asks us, in substance, 
Is it conceivable that any man should tell stories so elaborate, so 
complex, with somany unnecessary details, with so many indications 
of evidence this way and that, unless the stories were true.”* But 
the article from which this sentence has been quoted shows very con- 
clusively that Defoe’s power includes more than this. The moralizing 
in the book, the element of mystery in which parts are wrapped, 
the swift easy flow of narrative style are all fitted to make it unique 
as fiction. Some one, we are told, asked Dr. Robertson, the distin- 
guished Scottish historian, how to gain a good historical style. 
“ Read Defoe,” was his reply. Perhaps no higher compliment was 
ever paid the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” But side by side with 
this must be named the fact, that Dean Swift caught the trick of his 
“Gulliver’s Travels” from Defoe’s “Consolidator” and the “ Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe.” The Dean affected to despise the 
author, but could borrow from him the art of making a great book, 
when it served his own turn. Certainly Defoe seems entitled to 
the praise of having been the founder of the English novel, at least, 
in its full-grown shape. Is Mr. Forster wrong when he says, “ Rich- 
ardson founded his style of minute narration wholly upon him; 


* Leslie Stephens’ ‘‘ Hours in a Library,’’ Defoe’s Novels, p. 9. 
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Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith, Godwin, Scott, Bulwer, 
and Dickens, have been more or less indebted to him?” 

Yet it is hardly fair to Defoe’s memory to give so extensive re- 
gard to this one book—his greatest, it is true—and to neglect its 
distinguished successors. When once he had opened this vein, in 
succession appeared his “ Life and Piracies of Captain Singleton,” 
1720; “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders,” 1721; 
“The Life and Adventures of Colonel Jack,” 1722; and, in the same 
year, the “ Journal of the Plague.” In 1723, “The Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier” came out, and in 1724 “ Roxana.” The series closes with the 
“New Voyage Around the World,” in 1725, and the “ Life of Cap- 
tain Carleton,” in 1728. These fictions fall into two distinct classes ; 
the first, novels of adventures or iricidents, to which belong “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Captain Singleton,” “Journal of the Plague,” “The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier,” “The New Voyage,” and “ Captain Carle- 
ton.” The second comprises “ Moll Flanders,” “Colonel Jack,” and 
“Roxana.” It is a well-known fact that the “Journal of the 
Plague,” “The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” and “ Captain Singleton,” 
have been referred to as genuine histories of actual events. Mr. 
McQueen, quoted in Captain Burton’s “ Nile Basin,” names “Captain 
Singleton” as a genuine account of travels in Central Africa, and 
seriously mentions Defoe’s imaginary pirate as a “claimant for the 
honor of the discovery of the sources of the White Nile.”* Dr. John- 
son believed in the genuineness of “ Captain Carleton,” and is sup- 
ported in this view by Lord Stanhope in his “ War of the Succession 
in Spain.” There could, of course, be no greater tribute to Defoe’s 
power of giving to imaginary adventures or incidents the convincing 
air of verisimilitude. Sir Walter Scott has said of the “Journal of 
the Plague,” that its author “undoubtedly embodied a number of 
traditions upon this subject of which he might actually have 
read, or of which he might otherwise have received direct evidence,” 
and adds, “had he not been the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ Defoe 
would have deserved immortality for the genius which he has dis- 
played in this work.” Both his comments are just. That Defoe 
did not manufacture these stories out of “whole cloth” is very 
probable. He had some basis of facts to work from. But the great 
mass is pure invention. The same is undoubtedly true of the 
“Moll Flanders,” “Colonel Jack,” “ Roxana,” ete. It is this pro- 
digious inventive power, which has led Mr. Minto to say,+ “ He was 
a great, a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived.” 
Is it quite just to Defoe, to apply to him this opprobrious epithet, 
when no one would dream of applying it to any other of the great 

* Stephens’ “ Hours in a Library,’’ Defoe’s Novels, p. 4. 


t ‘‘ Life of Defoe,’’ ‘‘English Men of Letters,’’ p. 165. 
28 
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masters of fiction? The other comment of Sir Walter Scott, as to 
the genius displayed in the “ Journal of the Plague,” deserves more 
than a passing notice. After “ Robinson Crusoe,” it is the master- 
piece of his fictions. The completeness as well as the vividness of 
the fiction is what makes the power of the book. No aspect of the 
dreadful visitation is passed over. The symptoms of the disease, the 
suddenness of its attacks, the terror of its victims, the talk on the 
streets, the frightful rumble of the dead cart, the hugger-nugger 
burials, the confusion and alarm in the city, the orders of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, the consultation of the physicians, the pest- 
houses, the lives sacrificed to duty, the coal fires kept burning to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, the stagnation of commerce, the alms 
poured out by the benevolent, the frequent suicides, the behavior 
of the police, the destruction of the cats and dogs, the increase of 
crimes, the carefully prepared statistics of deaths in different parts 
of the city, all such details are wrought up into one appalling pic- 
ture, which might have been true in every feature. The same is 
true, only in-lesser degree, of the “ Memoirs of a Cavalier” and the 
history of Captain Singleton’s piracies. Few, it may be, read now- 
adays these books. But no one who has not read them.can be said 
to understand the fertility and the power of Defoe’s genius in fiction. 

Of his novels of the second class, “ Moll Flanders,” “Colonel 
Jack,” “ Roxana,” etc., it can only be said that they are forerunners 
of that school of fiction which has the so-called “realism” for its 
characteristic, and of which M. Zola is chief. Had Defoe not been 
an inmate of Newgate Prison, it is doubtful whether he could or 
would have written them. They certainly have no immoral pur- 
pose. They were written, we must believe, with a moral intent. 
There is no reason to question the judgment of Mr. Leslie Stephens 
that “it was good, sound, homespun morality of the Franklin kind, 
and such as does not deserve the sneers it sometimes receives.” In 
his “Colonel Jack” we not only find the highest philanthropic 
‘Spirit in regard to the system of slavery in Virginia plantations, but 
-a long and wholesome treatment* of the doctrine of repentance and 
‘divine forgiveness and this prayer in verse : 


‘* Lord ! whatsoever sorrows rack my breast, 
Till crime removes too, let me find no rest ; 
How dark soe’er my state, or sharp my pain, 
O let not troubles cease, and sin remain. 
For Jesus’ sake remove not my distress 
Till, free, triumphant, grace shall repossess 
The vacant throne from whence my sins depart 
And make a willing captive of my heart ; 
Till grace completely shall my soul subdue, 
Thy conquest full, and my subjection true.’’ 


* « Colonel Jack,’’ Bohn’sed., pp. 408 et seg. 
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But we must affirm our conviction that “realism” in fiction, with 
its pictures of vice, be it treated in never so masterly fashion, is 
more harmful than salutary. On the stage or in the novel it is 
morally bad. It is a somewhat repulsive picture this, of an old man 
like Defoe writing such fictions, no matter with what intent. The 
end can never justify the means. 

Of the character of Defoe the most opposite estimates have been 
formed. In his life time he had few friends among the Dissenters. 
They evidently distrusted him, though no man stood more coura- 
geously for their rights. He was loaded with obloquy by the High 
Churchmen. He was violently assailed in pamphlets and journals. 
He was looked down on by the literary coterie, Pope and Swift at 
their head, as not being “sealed of the tribe of Ben.” He had to 
endure a second arrest and trial for anironical tract against the Pre- 
tender, which came near costing him a second sentence to Newgate 
and the pillory. In fact, he was as solitary in England as ever was 
Robinson Crusoe on his island. 

Nor have biographers and critics yet agreed in their estimates of 
Defoe’s character. Mr. Lee’s biography is too eulogistic ; he holds 
a brief to defend Defoe from all attacks, and explains away what 
cannot be explained away, in the six fatal letters to Mr. De la Faye 
discovered in the State office, 1864. Mr. Forster’s vigorous essay, 
written before this discovery, is perhaps open to the same charge. 
But Mr. Minto’s “ Life of Defoe” is, on the other hand, wanting in 
appreciation. We are left in doubt as to what his estimates amount 
to, his statements are so balanced. The closing words of his book, 
notwithstanding the qualifications made, are not just.* It isa very 
harsh judgment to apply to Defoe the term, “ pure knave,” even for 
his duplicity revealed in the six letters. This is the worst fact his 
enemies or his judge can quote against him. The purity of his life, 
his honesty in all mercantile dealings, his acknowledged services to 
the cause of sound morality in his writings, are facts which should 
effectually screen him from all such epithets. In short, the life of 
Defoe remains yet to be written. That he has been so scantily 
noticed by Macaulay, and not at all by Mr. J. R. Green, in his “ History 
of England,” are facts we cannot explain; of that time in English his- 
tory, so pregnant with issues touching liberty, civil and religious, he 
certainly was a prominent figure. A most inviting field is here 
offered the biographer. The new material opened to the public by 


* «Defoe was a wonderful mixture of knave and patriot. Sometimes pure knave, 
seems to be uppermost, sometimes pure patriot, but the mixture is so complex- 
and the energy of the man so restless, that it almost passes human skill to un- 
ravel the two elements. The author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is entitled to the ben- 
efit of every doubt.”’ 
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the industry of Mr Lee awaits a more competent hand than his to 
deal with it. Itinvolvesenormous labor. To read the 254 writings 
of Defoe and the collections from his journalsin Mr. Lee’s second and 
third volumes, to master all the English history of that period, and 
then, with a discriminating historical judgment, assign to Defoe his 
true place among English Dissenters, English patriots, English 
moralists, and English men of letters, is a noble undertaking. The 
interests of truth as well as justice to Defoe demand its execution. 

Concerning his mysterious end, little so far is actually known. 
That he was a fugitive, a homeless wanderer, in his old age, for the 
two years preceding his death, is a familiar fact. But the causes of 
this fugitive and homeless life are not known. Conjectures have 
been rife. In a letter to his son-in-law, Baker, written while he was 
in hiding, he says: “It is not the blow I received from a wicked, 
perjured and contemptible enemy that has broken in upon my 
spirit, which, as she [his daughter Sophia] well knows, has carried 
me on through greater disasters than this; but it has been the 
injustice, unkindness and, I must say, inhuman dealing of my own 
son, which has both ruined my family and, in a word, has broken 
my heart.” What was this “blow,” and who was this “wicked, 
perjured and contemptible enemy?” That is the question. Mr. Lee 
conjectures that the enemy was Mist, who had once assaulted Defoe 
upon the streets, and that the “blow” was, convincing the govern- 
ment that Defoe had been treacherous in his secret services. Mr. 
Minto thinks it far more likely that “Mist and his supporters had 
sufficient interest to instigate the revival of old pecuniary claims 
against Defoe.” Others, again, have conjectured that it was all a 
mood of insanity on Defoe’s part, in which he baffled all the 
efforts of his family to discover his hiding place. All is conjecture, 
but the life closes in a mystery more or less tragic in its character. 
He died of a lethargy in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don, at a lodging in Ropemaker’s alley, on the evening of Monday, 
April 26, 1731, being in the seventy-first year of his age. He was 
buried, as are so many of the great Dissenters, in Bunhill Fields 
burying-ground. 

JAMES O. MURRAY. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
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RECENT WORKS ON KANT. 


ANT had a favorable and deeply fixed confidence in his own 
philosophic ability. But I doubt whether the old bachelor, as 
he mused in his daily walks in the suburbs of the small college town of 
Konigsberg, ever dreamed of the great influence which his philosophy 
was to exercise over the thinking world. For the last hundred years 
he has swayed the thought of Germany as Aristotle did that of the 
Middle Ages. Upwards of two hundred separate works have been 
published upon the Kantean system in Germany alone, besides in- 
numerable articles in the higher journals, and dozens of volumes in 
other countries, such as Great Britain, France, Italy and Scandi- 
navia. It is calculated that, in all, upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand pages have been written on Kant. A student beginning at 
twenty years of age might, by the age of fifty, be able to read and 
understand them all—it may be doubted whether, at the close, he 
would have a clearer head than by simply reading the “ Kritik of 
Pure Reason.” More than one-half of these works are commonplace 
and valueless, adopting the formidable Kantean nomenclature and 
ringing changes upon it without any searching inquiry into their 
validity. Some of these give full accounts of Kant’s system. A 
greater number take up special points in which Kant has been 
misunderstood, or in which his system, it is thought, may be 
carried out more thoroughly than has been done by himself or 
others. 

Locke was the most influential metaphysician of last century. 
About half a century ago earnest thinkers everywhere began to 
point out his defects in overlooking necessary and universal truth; 
and now, though he is constantly referred to, he has comparatively 
few readers and scarcely any thorough adherents. Kant has been 
the most influential philosophic thinker of this century. His sys- 
tem rose to the highest crest of the wave in 1881, the centenary of 
the publication of his great work, the “Kritik of Pure Reason.” 
Within the last few years I observe, if I do not mistake, a tendency 
to doubt of his being entitled to the supremacy which has been 
allowed him. What is needed above all things in these times, in 
philosophy, is a sifting of the principles of Kant like that to which 
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those of Locke were subjected half a century ago. What we need 
is what I have called a “ Criticism of the Critical Philosophy.” 

I am to attempt no such ambitious task in this article. I am 
simply to notice, in the way of giving information, some of the 
works which have been published on Kant’s philosophy of late 
years in the English language, closing with a brief account of a late 
work in German, subjecting Kant’s system to an acute criticism. 

I have always held that the system of Kant is a very wonderful 
one—it is the Ehrenbreitstein of the German philosophy. I do not 
regard it as a natural system, formed by an inductive observation of 
the human mind, but an artificial one, constructed with amazing 
skill by a powerful logical mind. It is so consistent that we cannot 
accept a part without being constrained to take the whole. He who 
would draw back must do so at the entrance. He who would go 
on must do so to the end. 

Kant tells us that he was wakened from his dogmatic slumbers, 
in which he acquiesced in the orthodox philosophy of his day, by 
the skepticism of David Hume. His grand aim was to meet Hume 
by undermining the empiricism of Locke and the prevailing sensa- 
tionalism of France. To accomplish this end he calls in the a priori 
principles in the mind. It is only fair, I think, that I should state 
what view I take of this attempt. I regard him as a profound 
thinker, especially distinguished by his power of organizing thought. 
His system contains an amount of high truth, and lifts us above a 
debasing sensationalism and materialism. But on the other hand, 
he takes us away from reality and gives us instead subjective forms, 
which indeed imply the existence of things but reveal to us nothing 
of their nature. According to Kant we do not and cannot know 
things as they are. 

His philosophy contains two discordant elements with their cor- 
responding tendencies. One of these is idealism involved in Kant’s 
forms of sense, categories of the understanding and ideas of pure 
reason. These have been followed out by Hegel (and to some ex- 
tent, as we shall see, by Prof. Edward Caird), and have culminated 
in absolute idealism and pantheism. But there is another element 
with its tendency, that is nescience. We do not know things, cer- 
tainly we do not know them as they exist. Herbert Spencer, pro- 
ceeding on this principle, has driven the whole to agnosticism. We 
know that things without us and within us exist, we know that God 
exists; but the nature of these objects is to us altogether unknown 
and unknowable. Let us notice how these characteristics come out 
under the three heads of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason” :—the “ Ais- 
thetic,” the “ Analytic,” and “ Dialectic.” 

The Aisthetic, which discovers the a priori elements in the senses. 
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These are space and time. They are forms imposed on objects by 
the mind perceiving them; they have no real or objective existence. 
What we perceive under these forms are phenomena, in the sense of 
appearances. These phenomena imply the existence of things, but 
they are all subjective or in the mind, and the things are unknown. 
The Analytic. Here we rise above the senses to the understanding, 
which pronounces judgments upon them according to forms which 
are called categories. These are four in number, each subdivided 
into three: 
I. QUANTITY. II. QUALITY. 
Unity, Reality, 
Plurality, Negation, 
Totality. Limitation. 
III. RELATION. IV. MODALITY. 


Inherence and subsistence, Possibility and impossibility, 
Causality and dependence, Existence and non-existence, 
Reciprocity of agent and patient. Necessity and contingency. 


These are deduced very elaborately, and have given rise to an 
immense amount of discussion. It is to be understood that they are 
like the forms of sense, merely in the mind, and have no objective 
validity. 

The Dialectic. Here we rise to ideas of pure reason which are 
Substance, Interdependence of Phenomena and God. These regu- 
late all our thinking and seem to carry us up to very high truths. 
But Kant proceeds to show that they have no objective validity. 
We are obliged to contemplate substance, the concatenation of 
things and God, but have no proof of their existence. We are thus 
led, not just into deceptions, but into illusions. 

Now for years past I have been objecting to this system as alto- 
gether artificial—as not in accordance with the actual processes of 
the mind and leading us away from reality.* 

First, I object to Kant’s Method. It is not the Inductive, in 
which we seek for and discover the first and fundamental laws of 
human intelligence. It is what he calls the Critical Method, which 
he takes credit for inventing. Reason he says can criticise itself. 
This has led to an endless succession of criticisms with no standard 
or test of fact to which to appeal. 

Secondly, he makes the mind begin with Phenomena, in the 
sense of appearances, and not of things. Not starting with reality 
he can never reach reality by reasoning, without committing the 
logical fallacy of having more in the conclusion than in the 
premises, 


* See my ‘‘ Realistic Philosophy,’’ Vol. ii, pp. 189-254, ‘‘A Criticism of the 
Critical Philosophy.” 
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Thirdly, he makes us perceive things under Forms in the mind 
so that we cannot know things except under modifications imposed 
by ourselves. The consequence is that we do not and cannot know 
things as they are. We thus see how Herbert Spencer has been 
able to drive the whole system to agnosticism. 

Kant endeavors to save himself from the nihilist consequences by 
a second “ Kritik,” that of the “Moral or Practical Reason.” To 
this he allots a reality which he has denied to the speculative rea- 
son. First, he gives us a categorical imperative: act according to a 
principle which may admit of application to all intelligences. This 
implies that man is free, and as a corollary that he is responsible ; 
that there is a judgment day, a future life, and a God to guarantee 
the whole. Under this “ Kritik” he constructs an “ Ethics” which 
is very lofty and of great value. 

Kant has a third “ Kritik ;” it is the “ Kritik of Judgment.” He 
had previously had judgment as an exercise of the understanding. 
He now employs the same word to designate certain exercises of the 
mind which did not appear either in the criticism of the speculative 
or the moral reason. He must take notice of our perceptions of 
taste, that is of beauty and sublimity, and also of our belief in final 
cause or purpose in nature. His judgments thus fall under the two 
heads of Aisthetic and Teleological. He has made important 
remarks on these subjects, though it may be doubted whether he 
has unfolded their exact nature. The “Criticism of the sthetic 
and Teleological Judgments” constitutes no essential part of his 
grand system, and need not be discussed in this article. It should 
be observed of them that Kant represents them as ideal, and not 
implying any other reality than a subjective one. 

We should now be in a position to look at some of the more im- 
portant works which of late years have been written upon the 
great German metaphysician. 


I. Kant’s “Kritik oF Pure Reason,” BY Max MULLER.* 


It is by the famous comparative linguist. It consists of two vol- 
umes and upwards of thirteen hundred pages. It was published in 
1881, being the centenary of the publication of Kant’s great work, 
the “Kritik of Pure Reason.” Volume i contains first, a Preface 
by Max Miiller; second, a Historical Introduction by Ludwig Noire ; 
third, twenty-eight supplements, including the principal additions 
made by Kant in the second edition of the “Kritik of Pure 


* Critique of Pure Reason. In commemoration of the centenary of its first 
publication. Translated by Max Miller, with a Historical Introduction by 
Ludwig Noire. London: Macmillan & Co., 2 Vols., 1881. 
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Reason,” published in 1787. Volume ii contains Miiller’s transla- 
tion into English of the “ Kritik.” 
In the Preface he gives his reasons for issuing a new translation. 
He thinks that the translations previously used, by Heywood and 
Meeklejohn, were defective in that they did not attend sufficiently 
to Kant’s use of particles and adverbs. This is a point on which 
Miiller is entitled to speak, and in which he should be attended to 
by those who would thoroughly understand Kant. He insists that 
Kant should be translated by a German, who only is able to discover 
the meaning of Kant’s phrases. He has some valuable remarks on 
the text of the “Kritik,” which was not left in a correct state by 
the author. Noire’s Historical Introduction begins with ancient 
philosophy, goes through medizevalism and comes down to Locke, 
Leibnitz and Hume. It is a fair account of the development of 
philosophy according to the Germans. The translation is valuable 
as being by one who is such a master of the German language. I 
do not think, however, that this work has thrown much light on 
the philosophy of Kant. Miiller will never have the same name 
in philosophy as he has in philology. His recent work on the de- 
pendence of thought on language is a weak one in argument. 
Miiller in his Preface has given us a lengthened account of the 
eulogiums which have been pronounced on the “Critical Philoso- 
phy.” I confess that I have been amused by their extravagance. 
I quote some of them: Schiller says that for the sake of Kant’s 
ideas we ought to be grateful for having been born in this age. Jung 
Stilling writes to Kant: “ Your philosophy will work a far greater, 
far more general and far more blessed revolution than Luther’s 
reform. Your philosophy must therefore be eternal and unchange- 
able, and its beneficent effects will bring back the religion of Jesus 
to its original purity.” Schopenhauer, who criticises Kant severely 
for the cowardice shown in his second Preface, declares: “ Kant is, 
I believe, the most philosophic mind that nature has produced.” 
Fichte: “ Kant’s philosophy will in time overshadow the whole 
human race, and call to life a new. more noble and more worthy gene- 
ration.” Fortlage: “Kant’s system is the gate through which every- 
thing that has stirred the philosophic world since his time comes 
and goes.” Prof. Caird: “So much has Kant’s fertile idea changed 
the aspect of the intellectual world that there is not a single prob- 
lem of philosopby that does not meet us with a new face.” Miiller 
goes beyond all the others: “The bridge of thought and sight 
that spans the whole history of the Aryan world has its first arch 
in the Veda, its last in Kant’s ‘Kritik.’” “While in the Veda we 
may study the childhood, we may study in Kant’s ‘Kritik of Pure 
Reason’ the perfect manhood of the Aryan mind.” Surely, we 
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Scotch and Scotch-Irish and Yankees may feel dismayed as we gaze 
on this mailed giant on the opposite side. But I verily believe that 
there will be some ruddy youth who, in the pride and naughtiness 
of his heart, will cast.down this champion by a very simple instru- 
mentality (by a sling and a stone), that is by pressing home a natural 
and unsophisticated reality, which should determine the forms in- 
stead of the forms determining things. 


II. Text-Book To Kant’s “THE KRiTIK OF PURE REASON,” BY 
JaMES Hutcuison Stiruine, LL.D.* 


This is a volume of 550 pages. It begins with a brief but 
graphic life of the old bachelor, with his curious ways. We have 
then what is called a Reproduction. This is original and valuable as 
showing how a thinking youth may be led into Kant’s mode of 
thought, and follow it throughout. This is followed by a transla- 
tion which may not always be very literal, but always clearly ex- 
presses Kant’s meaning. Then he has a Commentary running 
parallel to his translation, clearing up difficult points and offering 
important criticisms. He carefully explains the technical terms 
used by Kant, Erkenntniss, Erkenntnissvermigen, Erfahrung, Gegen- 
stand, Vorstellung, Verstand, Eindriicke, @ priori, a posteriori, 
Empirisch, Rein (p. 347). He gives a full definition of Anschauung 
(p. 38). He sees and announces clearly that, according to Kant’s 
system, we cannot reach a knowledge of things. “Not only do we 
know objects, not as they are but simply as they appear, but even 
our own subject we know not in any respect differently, this sub- 
ject, our own ego, we know not as it is, but only as in sense it 
seems” (p. 416). He is everywhere throwing out remarks which 
show that he is ready to break away entirely from Kant. “ Might 
not space and time be things in themselves and yet have necessary 
relations, though it were only a posterior’ that we could come to 
know either one or the other” (p. 484). He frankly acknowledges 
that Kant has not answered Hume. 

Dr. Stirling is a stalwart and strong-boned (metaphysically speak- 
ing) Scotchman. His style reads as if it were modeled on that of 
Thomas Carlyle; yet I am not sure that he copies his Scoto-German 
countryman. The resemblance may arise from both in their youth 
speaking lowland Scotch, which has more affinities with German than 
the Englisk tongue has, and from their being led by their admiration 
of German thinking to adopt the powerful style of Deutschland. 

I have often wondered how it is that Dr. Stirling has not been 


*A Text-book of Kant: Reproduction, Commentary, Index. By J. H. Stir- 
ling, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1881. 
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called to some chair of philosophy in Scotland, England or Amer- 
ica. I have an idea that this neglect has been caused by a fear on 
the part of academic authorities of his leading his pupils into “ the 
woods and wilds” of Hegelianism. With a great admiration of 
Hamilton, he has given us a sharp criticism of him in “Sir William 
Hamilton; being the Philosophy of Perception.” He shows that, 
while in certain passages Hamilton “has asserted presentationism and 
appealed to common sense,” in other passages he has asserted Ger- 
man “ phenomenalism and appealed to the philosophers.” Iam glad 
to find that he has been called to deliver lectures on “ Natural Relig- 
ion,” on the foundation of a lately deceased professor in Edinburgh. 
It is the first recognition of his great abilities by college authorities. 
I am in hopes that in these lectures he will give us, not criticisms of 
others, in which he has been so much engaged, but a work of his 
own, in which what is good both in Reid and Kant may be com- 
bined. 

Meanwhile I would place his strong denunciations of Kant over 
against the strong eulogiums of Max Miiller. He declares the sys- 
tem of Kant to be “a vast and prodigious failure,” and his method 
as only “a laborious, baseless, inapplicable superfetation” (Prince- 
ton Review, January, 1870). He announces emphatically that Kant 
has not answered Hume, and that never has the world been so be- 


fooled by a system as it has been befooled by the system of Kant. 


III. “ Kant’s CriTicaL PHILOSOPHY,” BY DR. MAHAFFY AND DR. 
BERNARD.* 


It is a work of two volumes and of about 600 pages. In Vol- 
ume i, “The Kritik of Pure Reason” is explained and unfolded. 
In Volume ii “The Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics,” the 
work in which Kant’s theory of knowledge is defended, is translated, 
with notes and appendices. 

In Dublin University, Locke’s philosophy, introduced by the 
statesman, Molyneux, had supreme influence from the date of his 
essay on “ Human Understanding ” in 1690, down through the whole 
of the seventeenth century and the first third of this century. Since 
that time, Locke has been superseded by his great rival, Immanuel 
Kant, who has powerful supporters in Mahaffy, Thomas K. Abbott 
and others. 

Dr. Mahaffy is professor of ancient history. He writes much 
on Greece, ancient and modern, and delights to branch off to other 
and lighter subjects, such as “ The Art of Conversation,” and “The 


* Kant's Critical Philosophy for English Readers. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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Decay of Modern Preaching.” He visited the United States last 
year and went to the Chautauqua School, where he had a controversy 
onan American subject. It is a forgotten circumstance that some 
years ago I had a sparring with him on philosophy in the pages of 
the Princeton Review. He thought that on my philosophical prin- 
ciples, in which I give a place to induction, not in guaranteeing but 
in discovering fundamental truth, I was in danger of sinking down 
into materialism with Bain. I could show that there is a greater 
risk of the “Critical Philosophy,” which begins with appearances 
and ends with illusions, being led by Herbert Spencer into agnosti- 
cism. But I am not to renew the controversy. In this article I 
am simply to look at what he has done for Kant. 

He has a thorough acquaintance with the philosophy of Kant. 

His translations are always intelligible and are often easier and 
more pleasant reading than the original. His occasional explana- 
tions often clear up obscure passages in the “ Critical Philosophy.” 
He is prepared to defend Kant in almost every particular. He 
argues that there is no inconsistency between the more ideal First 
Preface and the less ideal Second Preface. The views which 
he presents are liable to all the objections which I have been taking 
to the “Critical Philosophy” generally. They take us away from 
reality, which is the first truth we should assume. They start with 


appearances instead of things, and build up a higher philosophy 
which denies to us all knowledge of the nature of things, and makes 
all higher ideas to be illusory. 


IV. “THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT,” BY PROF. 
EDWARD CaIRp.* 


Prof. Caird sits in the Moral Philosophy chair of old Thomas 
Reid, the true representative of the Scottish philosophy. I have 
at times pictured Reid as rising from his grave, and all unseen 
sitting in the class room of his successor, to learn what doctrine is 
being taught to the students of the college for which he did so 
much. Shrewd as he was, I believe he would find some difficulty in 
comprehending the lecturer. But he would have some glimpses of 
his meaning, and would say of the philosophy taught what he said 
when living on earth of Samuel Clarke’s demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God that he was not sure whether it was not more sublime 
than solid. 

The work is in two bulky volumes, containing 1400 pages. The 
exposition is full and able; the style is graceful and dignified. But 


* The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By Prof. Edward Caird, etc. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons ; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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I confess that, in reading his work, I have often felt wearied travel- 
ing over the dead level, which is like an immense expanse of corn 
and hay fields, without elevations or depressions, without “ peaks 
and passes ;” and I have at times wished for the ruggedness of Kant 
or the precipices of Hegel. 

It is the most elaborate work that I have seen on the “Critical 
Philosophy.” It treats of the whole three Kritiks, that of the Pure 
Reason, that of the Practical Reason and that of the Judgment—as 
also of Religion in relation to Reason. It shows the relation and 
the connection of these parts of Kant’s philosophy. 

It is not a translation of Kant. It is not a commentary on Kant. 
It explains Kant; it defends Kant; it would also amend Kant. It 
takes up the ideal, rather than the agnostic side of Kant’s philos- 
ophy, and would carry it up to a higher level. It is a philosophical 
work on Kant. It is well known that Dr. Caird is to a large extent 
a follower of Hegel, whom he is defending where Germany is aban- 
doning him. His little work on Hegel is the most sober and plau- 
sible that has been written on his philosophy; it avoids all the 
extravagances and paradoxes of the original, and in particular it is 
careful to escape pantheism. Perhaps the book before us might 
best be described as Prof. Edward Caird’s philosophy founded on 
Kant and soaring towards Hegelianism. 

I do not propose to state the doctrine expounded in Dr. Caird’s 
work; this would require a volume which might not be so clear as 
what the professor himself has written. Nor am I to criticise the 
philosophy which has been so laboriously enunciated ; this would 
require another volume, the reply to which would be that I do not 
comprehend the system which I am examining. In these circum- 
stances I must content myself with simply indicating the course 
pursued in these volumes and the fundamental objections which I 
take to the system. 

In the earlier part of Volume i, the professor gives a very careful 
statement of the historical development of the critical philosophy in 
the mind of Kant. In his earlier treatises, especially his “ Disserta- 
tion,” Kant had adopted the common dogmatic view of the reality 
of things. About 1772, he abandons this view, and falls into the ideal 
method which he afterwards fully developed in his “ Kritik.” He 
then “ ceases to regard the a priori conceptions of the mind as deter- 
minations of things in themselves, and regards them only as forms 
by which the data of sense under the forms of sense are determined 
as phenomena or objects of experience.” At this point Kant is 
taking his first false step; it is in the wrong direction. He has 
turned his back upon reality, which he should have assumed and 
started with; and he has now to go on with his ideal forms. 
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Prof. Caird goes with him in his Aisthetic and in his Analytic, 
and in the subjective Forms of Sense and the Categories of the 
Understanding. As he has not started with reality he cannot have 
reality in the Dialectic; in the Ideas of Pure Reason, in Substance, 
the Interdependence of Phenomena and God. The human mind 
can know only phenomena; and “a phenomenon is nothing apart 
from the perception of it.” He allows that we cannot from phe- 
nomena or ideas legitimately argue the existence of the living and 
the true God. 

Prof. Caird goes over with care the whole three “ Kritiks,” the 
Theoretical Philosophy, the Teleology and Asthetic, and the Prac- 
tical Philosophy. We have seen what he makes of the Theoret- 
ical Philosophy; it ends in illusions. Under Judgment he has 
some fine remarks on Final Cause and Beauty, but he makes both 
purely subjective. He evidently appreciates the profound views 
which Kant expounds as to moral good. When we come to con- 
sider the philosophy of Ritschl we may inquire whether he can 
hold them in consistency with the nescience in which his Theoret- 
ical Reason lands us. 

Prof. Caird’s philosophy throughout is liable to the fundamental 
objections which I have been taking to Kant’s philosophy. At the 
same time there are passages in his work which show that he is 
anxious to break out from the narrowness of Kant. From time to 
time he is telling us that he can bring out to his relief “ certain 
connections of ideas which ruled Kant’s thoughts, but which he 
does not always fully express” (Vol. ii, p. 418). He would thus 
lead us on, if not to Hegelianism, to a like ideal system. 


V. “Kant anp His ENGLISH Critics,” BY PRor. WATSON, OF 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY.* 


The Canadian colleges have often been in the way of applying to 
Glasgow University for their professors of mental philosophy. Prof. 
Watson has evidently felt the influence of Prof. Caird of Glasgow. 
He expresses his obligations to him and also to Dr. Green, whose 
philosophy led to the creed illustrated in “ Robert Elsmere.” His 
system is drawn from Prof. Caird and the “Encyclopiidie” and 
“Logik” of Hegel. His book professes to be a comparison of crit- 
ical and empirical philosophy. He does not seem to know that bet- 
ter than either the critical or empirical there may be a philosophy 
of fundamental principles, which have their authority within them- 


* Kant and His English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and Empirical 
Philosophy. By John Watson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. London: Macmillan & Co., 1881. 
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selves, but the nature of which has to be determined by an induction 
of what passes in the mind. Dr. Watson is evidently a man of ability, 
and defends Kant from his English critics, such as Balfour, Sidgwick 
and Stirling. It is curious to find Hegelianism taught in Canada 
when it has been abandoned largely in Germany, in favor of less 
extravagant.systems. I am not sure that it is the best philosophy 
in which to instruct young men, in Canada or in any other country. 


VI. “Kanvt’s CrITIQUE oF PracTicaAL REASON,” BY Pror. T. K. 
ABBOTT, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.* 


We may notice the influence which the philosophy of Kant has 
had of late years, both in Glasgow and in Dublin University. I 
have before me the third edition of Dr. Abbott’s work (1883). In 
the memoir of Kant prefixed, I have been particularly interested in 
the account given of the nebular theory-of the heavens, in which Kant 
undoubtedly anticipated Laplace, to whom the credit of the discov- 
ery is commonly given. The book, containing 400 pages, contains 
the whole of Kant’s works on the General Theory of Ethics. “The 
principal questions on the Theory of Morals may, with sufficient 
accuracy for the present purpose, be said to be these: First, the 
purely speculative question, ‘ What is the essential nature of moral 
rightness?’ Secondly, the practical questions, ‘ What is to man the 
criterion of his duty?’ and, ‘ What is the foundation of obligation ?’ 
The additional question, ‘ By what faculty do we discern right and 
wrong?’ is properly a psychological one.” Those who wish to 
know Kant’s metaphysics of ethics will find them fully expounded 
in this volume. 


VII. “Kant, Lorze anp Ritscau.” A CriticaL EXAMINATION 
BY LEONHARD STAHLIN.+ 


The evident design of Stiihlin in this work is to counteract the 
teaching of Ritschl, who of late years has had great influence in 
theology, and also in the style of preaching all overGermany. He 
maintains that on these points Ritsch] has been led by the philoso- 
phy of Lotze, who has drawn his system from Kant. He therefore 
examines the system of Kant more searchingly, I believe, than has 
been before done by any German. I hope it is the starting of a new 


* Critique of Practical Reason, And other works on the Theory of Ethics. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D., With Memoir and Portrait. London : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1873 ; new edition, 1881; third edition, 1883. 

+ Kant, Lotze and Ritschl. A Critical Examination by Leonhard Stahlin. 
Translated by D. W. Simon, Ph.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York : 
Scribner & Welford, 1889. 
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era in Germany, which, for the last century, has been looking down 
with contempt on all philosophic systems of modern times not de- 
rived from and founded on Kant. My hope is that these late criti- 
cisms of the “Critical Philosophy” will lead thinkers to review the 
critical method which for the past century has been gendering only 
a succession of criticisms, and make them to look out for a natural 
system, founded on the fundamental principles of man’s mind, as 
made known by self-consciousness, as the inner sense—which I be- 
lieve to be the only way of meeting the prevailing agnosticism. 

In an earlier part of this article, I have stated the objections 
which, in various places of my works, I have been taking to the 
“Critical Philosophy.” I have been immensely interested in the-ob- 
jections advanced by Stihlin. In some respects they are much the 
same as those urged by me at an earlier date. Mine are the more 
fundamental as opposing the very method pursued by Kant, and 
the principles with which he starts, which I show must end in 
nescience. But Stiihlin’s objections penetrate more thoroughly into 
the very structure of Kant’s theories, and exhibit more fully the 
incongruities and contradictions of the system. I hope that the two 
lines of opposition, being duly pondered, will successfully resist the 
tendency to make the German systems, Kantean or Neo-Kantean, 
the main philosophy of America. 

The translator in his Preface refers to “the agnosticism which is 
filtering down into thousands of minds all over Christendom” and 
“taking the form of aversion to systematic or dogmatic or specu- 
lative theology. The question is asked very much in the tone of 
Pilate’s, What is truth? ‘What's the use? What can we know? 
Whose theory is the correct one?’ .... A like impatience, too, 
is largely influencing the Christian laity. The tap-root of all this 
semi-conscious agnosticism draws its chief nourishment, unknown 
to itself, from ‘ Kant’s’ theory of cognition,” which he adds, “it is 
the aim of Stihlin to hoist on its own petard.” 

“Kant’s aim was to vindicate the objectivity of human knowl- 
edge in opposition to the skepticism of Hume. This he deemed 
possible only in one way, namely, by showing that that which gives 
objective validity and necessity to our knowledge of things is to be 
found, not in the things themselves, but in the human mind itself.” 
Kant’s intention was to establish the reality of our knowledge in oppo- 
tion to the skepticism of Hume. But what he meant to bea rescue 
turns out to be rather an entire overthrow of the knowledge of 
objective truth. For the method which he follows tends to show 
that what we know is merely the phenomenal appearance, not the 
truth nor the thing in itself. But what is the phenomenal? The 
answer is, “Phenomenon in the Kantean sense is not objective but 
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subjective phenomenon, that is, it is not a coming to light or coming 
forward of the thing itself, but purely a mode in which we repre- 
sent things, an affection of our sensibility, a modification of our 
consciousness, which reveals nothing whatever of the nature of the 
thing as it is in itself.” 

This is the very objection which I have been taking for years 
past, namely, that Kant makes the mind start with appearances in- 
stead of things, and that we cannot know things except under forms 
imposed by our own minds. He insists: ‘“ Objective knowledge, a 
knowledge of any thing that has actuality outside and independently 
of our consciousness, there is not.” This is true, not only of things 
external to ourselves, but of the mind itself, as Kant is constantly 
asserting that “we do not know even ourselves, but merely as we 
appear to ourselves” (p. 106). 

In his “ Refutation of Idealism,” directed against Berkeley, in the 
second edition of the “ Kritik,” Kant says: “The simple but em- 
pirically determined consciousness of my own existence proves the 
existence of objects in space outside of me” (p. 22). But then he 
holds that the nature of these things is, and must be, utterly 
unknown, upon which Stiihlin remarks: “I have no right or 
power to say a thing is if I am in entire ignorance how or what 
it is” (p. 26), an objection which, I may add, I have been constantly 
taking. 

Stiihlin is obliged to come to the realistic philosophy, which I 
have been expounding. “The real existence of things outside of 
us, and independently of our consciousness of them, is an assumption, 
without which Kant could not have found even a beginning for his 
philosophy ; and he himself gives it as his opinion that, apart from 
this presupposition, thought would do nothing but revolve round 
itself as a centre. Yet, as we have seen, the development of his 
theory of knowledge led to the rejection of the very presupposi- 
tion on what it is founded. He begins with this realistic assump- 
tion, and ends with its denial” (pp. 28, 29). 

With the great body of English and American thinkers I have 
always spoken with admiration of Kant’s ethical system as giving a 
high view of law and moral obligation. But Stiihlin maintains that 
his ethical doctrines cannot be held in consistency with his stric- 
tures on knowledge in his criticism of the speculative reason. 
“ Unless every thought is to dissolve away, the objects of the moral 
consciousness must be thinkable, nay, more, thinkable by means of 
the categories; inasmuch as whatever is to be thought at all must 
be thought by their means,” so the “ Critical Philosophy ” main- 
tains. But the categories deal only with phenomena and not with 
things, and thus we have no things to which morality can be 

29 
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applied. Kant “wished ‘to do away with knowledge in order to make 
room for faith.’ Such was hisintention. In reality, however, room 
is no longer left for faith. The realities of the moral and religious 
consciousness are set aside in advance by the principles of the theo- 
retical reason” (p. 68). 

The conclusion which Stiihlin reaches is: “ The edifice of the 
Kantian philosophy has fallen to ruin before our eyes, crushed be- 
neath the weight of its own contradictions, and even the ruins them- 
selves have disappeared in a bottomless abyss. In so far, therefore, 
the result of the Critical System is null. We have seen that it cannot 
possibly be the system of truth; that, on the contrary, its conse- 
quences are utter illusion and nihilism.” The language is too 
strong and unqualified. I disagree with the method and the princi- 
ples of the “ Kritik,” especially in their overlooking reality and giv- 
ing us only forms, but in treating these forms Kant has given us 
profound laws and distinctions, which should be attended to by every 
student of mental philosophy. 

Every student of philosophy knows that the ideal element in 
Kant was carried up by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel into an abso- 
lute idealism from which many shrank as utter logical extravagance. 
There arose in consequence a strong recoil from this in Germany, 
and a loud call fora “return to Kant ;” and Neo-Kantism was in- 
stituted, and has had considerable power for a quarter of a century. 
I am not to examine this school. All the members of it adopt 
Kant’s erroneous critical method and the most of his fundamental 
principles, which are all ideal. I could show that they are liable 
to the objections which Stihlin has taken (and which, I may add, 
I have been urging) against the “Critical Philosophy.” I will 
here simply refer to Stiihlin’s acute criticism of two of the Neo- 
Kantians, Lotze and Ritschl. 

LorzE has a sort of realism. He assumes “ the existence of an 
infinite multiplicity of simple beings, which constitute the basis of 
the world of sense; and, after Herbart’s example, designates them 
the reals. In Lotze’s view, however, these same reals are of the 
nature of souls, spirits, because of their independent existence.” 
This is evidently a mere fancy. “He followed Kant in taking for 
granted that the world of sense is purely phenomenal.” “ What 
then becomes of the world of sense? It is mere phenomenon; and 
not even objective phenomenon, but phenomenon in a merely sub- 
jective sense.” Space and time have merely an ideal existence. 
“ But if,” says Stiihlin, “space is a mere form of subjective intuition, 
that which we intuite in space is as exclusively in us as space itself ; 
outside of us there is nothing. Time also, in like manner, is a form 
of intuition; the temporal-spatial world itself is phenomenon,” and 
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all but one mode of existence, namely, “existence as a mode of 
consciousness.” He farther holds that things have no sort of inde- 
pendent existence; there is no other sort of actual existence then but 
the standing in relations. His philosophy, according to Stihlin, ends 
in personal pantheism. This is a philosophy which, when under- 
stood, is not likely to be adopted in America. Stiihlin says that it 
reduces the whole world known to us “ to mere seeming.” 

RitscHt claims to follow Lotze, but Stihlin denies that he is 
entitled to do so. In his philosophy, “ Ritschl starts from the posi- 
tion that human knowledge is restricted to phenomena, and that 
things in themselves are unknowable.” “ By thing is to be under- 
stood a unity, which we, for our minds, constitute out of a sum of 
phenomena.” “ Ritschl’s theory of cognition, after it has separated 
the thing-in-itself from the thing-for-us, and declared the former 
unknowable, has been found, upon more careful examination, to 
involve the denial of the real existence of things in themselves. 
The last reality left by his theory of cognition thus tpso facto dis- 
appears. Phenomenon has no existence; the things given in per- 
ception as unities of phenomena have no existence. Things in 
themselves, too, are simply shadows’; they are simply memory im- 
ages used perversely—memory-images, moreover, of actualities 
which themselves have no existence save that of phenomena of 
consciousness.” The inference follows “If we can know nothing 
but the phenomenal, clearly the suprasensual must be unknowable.” 
It is clear that this ideal theory of knowledge must issue in an ideal 
rather than a real religion. In Ritschl’s theology “ vicarious 
atonement is denied, as also original sin; and Christ’s sufferings 
are a mere test of faithfulness.” In the end Christ is “ nothing 
but subjective phenomenon; an objectivication of the religious 
consciousness of the church.” The American students in Germany 
who fall under this spirit are not likely to bring back much good to 
their own country. As to Stiihlin’s own theology, he seems to 
favor the views of Baader and Schleiermacher, and believe that we 
have an immediate intuition of God. For myself, I prefer the 
brief argument through the things that are made, “For the invis- 
ible things of Him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being perceived through the things that are made, even his ever- 
lasting power and divinity.” 


An American college youth, after being taught a commonplace 
philosophy at home, if he has any taste for the study, longs for 
something higher, and sets out for Deutschland. He is there intro- 
duced to phrases and distinctions which sound very deep—I am 
inclined to add hollow—-and he adopts them provisionally, meaning 
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to review them afterwards. But as he advances he finds himself so 
shut in that he has to go on, and as he has taken no clew with him 
into the labyrinth, he finds it impossible to escape. After being a 
year or two under such instruction he returns to his own country 
with a considerable reputation, and looks out for a chair of philoso- 
phy. Hisold college, or some neighboring one, being in need of a 
professor of metaphysics, elects him to the office. He proceeds to 
give a course of lectures which consist of an incongruous mixture 
of the theories of Kant, Hegel, Lotze, or Wundt, with certain spec- 
ulations of his own which will not coalesce with the profounder 
teachings of Germany. His pupils admire, or strive to admire, his 
imposing nomenclature and his comprehensive theories, which seem 
to explain all the wonders of the universe. It is almost amusing to 
find the phraseology of Hegel, who, though still greatly admired, is 
believed in by no one in Germany, sounding in colleges in Canada 
or in small colleges in the great west of the United States. At the 
close of their course the students feel somewhat relieved, and go 
out into the business life to forget all that they have learned, returning 
to dim remembrances of it on rare occasions, wondering whether 
there has been anything in it, and prudently leaving the question un- 
settled. It isa happy thing when, as the result of the whole, they have 
not lost their faith in the simple truths of God’s Word in favor of 
some pretentious speculation, which has appeared for a little while, 
as an illuminated cloud in the sky, but is soon dissipated. 

The philosophy which is likely to do the most good in America, 
and, in the end, to be most acceptable, is one which consists in a 
careful inductive observation of the human mind in every-day life, 
which constitutes psychology, and in the exposition of its funda- 
mental principles, which constitutes metaphysics. I have no faith 
in the common argument in favor of the study of metaphysics that, 
even though there be no truth in it, it is fitted to brace and disci- 
pline the mind. If truth is not aimed at and gained, the tendency 
will be to bewilder and unsettle the mind, and the end will be a 
feeling of disappointment, discontent and ennui. There will always 
be a painful contrast drawn between the solid results reached in 
physical science and the inanity and emptiness of mere speculation ; 
and the student will feel in his struggles as one that beateth the air. 
It is a realistic philosophy founded on the facts of our nature that 
is fitted profitably to exercise the minds of students, to stimulate 
and cultivate their observing and thinking powers, and to send them 
forth with important truths incorporated into their very being, fitted 
to interest and guide them through all their future lives. 


JAMES McCosH. 
PRINCETON. 





Vi. 


WHAT IS ANIMAL LIFE? 
I. 


HE success of those who have endeavored to define life has not 
been such as to encourage new attempts. Life, it would seem, 
is an energy or form of energy actuating material atoms or bodies, but 
which can be known to us only in its relations and effects. Even in 
regard to these it is difficult to frame any statement which shall not 
be too wide or too narrow, or which shall not, like that celebrated 
definition formulated by Mr. Herbert Spencer, leave out the 
essence of life itself. 

Energy in nature appears to us under different forms. These may 
be distinct in kind, but are more probably various modifications of 
the operation of one omnipotent and all-pervading Power. Energy 
actuates either ordinary matter in some of its kinds, or that me- 
dium, different from the grosser kinds of matter, known as ether. 
It becomes known to us only in connection with these material 
media. It may be that matter itself is only a conflict of energies, 
and that ether and energy are inseparable. It is certain, however, 
that in order to think and experiment on any of these entities we 
must recognize matter, ether and energy as a triad of things or pow- 
ers, existing together, and not known to us separately. 

Life, like other energies, has relations to certain special kinds or 
arrangements of matter. It always appears in connection with that 
highly complex compound of carbon and other elements known as 
albumen or protoplasm. On the other hand, though protoplasm 
may be either living or non-living, we know no protoplasmic mat- 
ter except that which is, or has been, associated with life. Further, 
in order that life may produce its most distinct effects, or, perhaps, 
that it may act at all, the protoplasm must be arranged in such a 
way as to constitute an organism; and though the organism may be 
either living or non-living, we know no organism which is not, or 
has not been, associated with life. 

Thus, we have here another inseparable triad, protoplasm, organ- 
ism and life, distinct in properties and as subjects of thought, but 
practically incapable of being isolated. We know, however, that it 
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is the vital energy which sustains the protoplasm and the organism 
against the influence of other forces; and when life is removed the 
protoplasm and the organism are, in a short time, pulled to pieces 
by other forces which life has for a time controlled. These state- 
ments apply to both animal and vegetable life. 

Confining ourselves now to animal life, and premising that its 
protoplasmic matter has been previously prepared by the plant, let 
us ask what effects it produces. In this we need not, at present, con- 
cern ourselves with any possibility of the superadded power of the 
spiritual as distinct from merely animal life. 

These effects are four: 1. Growth or assimilation, whereby suit- 
‘able matter from without is added to the organism, often with 
_ chemical or molecular changes. 2. Reproduction, or the formation 
and development of germinal matter, and this implies specific indi- 
viduality and its indefinite continuance by heredity. 3. Voluntary 
and spontaneous movement, in which, by an expenditure of part of 
its material, the organism is enabled to overcome the inertia and 
mechanical forces of matter. 4. Sensation, whereby, either by a 
general sensibility, or by organs specially constructed, the organism 
is placed in communication with its surroundings. This last effect 
implies not merely the individuality of the organism, but some 
degree of psychic power, the precise relations of which to animal 
life proper we need not now consider. 

The first and second functions above stated are performed by 
plants as well as by animals, but with differences in detail. The 
third and fourth are distinctively animal powers. 

It follows that the most comprehensive idea we can form of ani- 
mal life is, that it is an energy or modification of energy actuating 
protoplasmic organisms, and enabling these to carry on not only the 
functions of growth and reproduction, but those also of voluntary 
motion and sensation. 

This statement, be it observed, leaves out of the account two 
important relations of animal life—/irst, that which it bears to the 
plant which is the producer of protoplasm, and, secondly, that which 
it bears to the psychical and spiritual powers that may, in their 
turn, be founded on the merely animal life. On the principles above 
stated, however, it is perfectly possible to define the functions and 
effects of vegetable life on the one hand, and of spiritual life on the 
other, as distinguished from animal life proper. 


J. Wa. Dawson. 
McGiiu CoLutece, MonTREAL. 
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II. 


The distinction in nature and substance between matter and 
mind was made by Plato and Aristotle, who represent the best 
Greek philosophy ; by Cicero, who represents the best Roman; by 
Plotinus and Proclus, who represent the Later-Platonism; by the 
Christian Fathers; by the Schoolmen; by the great discoverers in 
modern physics, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton and Linnzus; 
and by the leading modern philosophers, Bacon, Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, Locke and Kant. The distinction has also gone into the liter- 
atures of the world, and been recognized by the creative minds: 
by Homer and Atschylus, by Virgil, by Dante and Cervantes, by 
Pascal, by Shakespeare and Milton. The denial of the distinction 
is confined to the pantheistic and materialistic schools, to which 
physical science is not indebted for any of its leading discoveries, 
and to which literature in its highest forms is not at all indebted. 
We shall assume its validity preliminary to answering the question, 
“ What is animal life?” 

If this distinction is valid, all substance in the created universe is 
either matter or mind; and if it is the one, it cannot be or become 
the other. A chasm lies between the two realms that cannot be 
filled up. The limits between them are impassable. There is no 
transmutation of matter into mind, or of mind into matter. Dual- 
ism, not monism, is the true theory. 

To which of these realms does animal life belong? We answer, 
to that of matter. Animal life is no part of the mental, moral and 
spiritual world. It belongs to the material, physical and non-moral.* 
What then is the distinctive characteristic which differentiates the 
mental from the animal; the human soul from the animal soul? 
We answer, the presence of reason in the former, the absence of it 
in the latter. By reason is not meant any and all intelligence, but 
a particular kind. Animal life is intelligent in a certain way; even 
in its very lowest forms there is selection of means to an end, and 
this implies a kind of knowledge. We never think of vegetable 
life as intelligent in any manner whatever, but the action of instinct 
in the animal world shows both perception and volition. The voli- 
tions by which “infusoria avoid each other as well as obstacles in 
their way,” and “animalcules move by undulations, leaps, oscillations, 


* Aristotle virtually asserts this in his doctrine of the ‘‘fifth essence.’’ He 
taught that besides the four elements of the material world, of which all things 
in this world were supposed to be composed, there was a “fifth essence or 
nature, peculiar to God and the human soul,’’ which had nothing in it that was 
common to any of the rest. Cicero adopts and defends this view (Tusc. Quest., 
i, 27). 
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or successive gyrations ;” the intelligence by which the ichneumon- 
fly deposits its eggs on the kind of caterpillar that furnishes the 
appropriate food for its young, and by which the young grubs them- 
selves “ gnaw the inside of the caterpillar, carefully avoiding all the 
vital parts,” in order to preserve their food as long as possible—such 
intelligence as this, though remarkable, is not reason. And neither 
is that still more wonderful instinct by which the bee constructs its 
hexagonal cells, and the ant builds its galleries and corridors; nor is 
that “wisdom” by which the hawk flies (Job xxxix, 26), and by 
which he plunges with the unerring velocity of a cannon-ball from 
his height in the clouds to the depths where he grasps his prey ; nor 
is that foresight by which the migrations of birds are directed ; nor 
is the still higher intelligence of the dog, horse and “ half-reasoning 
elephant ”—nothing of all this adaptive skill and foresight in the 
tribes of earth, air and water reaches into the sphere of rational in- 
tuitive perception in mathematics, swsthetics, ethics and religion. 
Though it be the highest grade of instinct, yet it is no grade at all 
of reason. As one sense cannot do the work of another; as the 
sense of smell, however acute, cannot possibly see objects or hear 
sounds; so the intelligence of the animal, however keen in its own 
sphere, cannot possibly enlighten it with the knowledge of things 
above that sphere. The whole range of cognition in mathematics, 
esthetics, ethics and religion is absolutely beyond its ken. No edu- 
cation whatever can give an animal intuitive perception. He is, 
and ever must be, an irrational creature. It is not so with mental 
and rational life in man. The most degraded savage, conceivably, 
may become, by instruction and the development of his created 
capacities, even a Newton or Milton, because the kind of his intelli- 
gence is like theirs. He is not barred out of the higher regions by 
the structure and constitution of his soul. The most imbruted 
tribes of men may become the most civilized and enlightened, as is 
seen in the modern Englishman compared with his progenitors; but 
no tribe of apes, no breed of dogs, can be lifted by training and 
education above their animal range and plane. To the instinctive, 
irrational intelligence of the brute, the Creator has said: “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further.” 

Reason, strictly defined, is the power of intuitively perceiving the 
ideas and truths of mathematics, of esthetics, of ethics and of 
religion. This is a species of cognition that puts man in a higher 
plane of being than that of the animal. The most intelligent and 
sagacious dog does not intuitively perceive that the whole is equal 
to the sum of the parts, that there is beauty in the object which 
strikes his eye, that his anger or deception are wrong and damnable 
before moral law, that God is his creator and he is obligated to Him. 
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Neither can he be taught these truths. He can be taught a great 
variety of actions and tricks that stretch his animal intelligence to 
the utmost, but no action or trick implies the perception of any of 
these higher ideas. He cannot be trained to perceive the truth of 
an axiom, the beauty of a form, the guilt of a feeling or act, the 
infinity and glory of God. How do we know this? it may be 
objected. Because there is no manifestation of such knowledge. 
The only conclusive proof of the existence of a power is its opera- 
tion. The burden of proof, consequently, is upon him who affirms 
that instinctive intelligence is potentially rational intelligence, and 
by a natural process may be transmuted into it. He is bound to 
furnish the instances and examples. 

By reason, then, of the absence of rational intuitive perception, 
the animal belongs only to the world of living organic matter, not 
of mind or spirit. His animal soul is not spiritual like mind, but 
non-spiritual like matter; is not moral like mind, but non-moral 
like matter; is not immortal like mind, but mortal like matter. 
The intelligence with which he is endowed is related only to the 
world of sense ; it has no connection with the immaterial world of 
spirit. It is given to him by his Maker only to subserve the pur- 
poses of a brief, transitory existence here upon earth. The “be all 
and the end all” of the animal is “ here, on this bank and shoal of 
time.” 

Having thus located the animal within the world of matter, and 
excluded him from that of spirit, we proceed to consider more par- 
ticularly the nature of animal life. Life in all its forms is an invis- 
ible principle or entity. No man has seen or can see it. Be it 
vegetable or animal, it is a power and principle that cannot be 
detected by the naked or armed eye. The vitality that builds up 
the individual plant, or the individual animal, eludes all observation. 
Its effects and products are seen abundantly, but itself is unseen. 
Consequently, if animal life belongs to the domain of matter, there 
must be a mode or form of matter that is invisible, intangible and 
tmponderable. In common phraseology, however, matter is de- 
scribed as visible, tangible and ponderable. In the common appre- 
hension, matter and mind are differentiated as the visible and 
invisible, the tangible and intangible, the ponderable and imponder- 
able. Matter is popularly defined as extension in the three geomet- 
rical dimensions. This is supposed to exhaust the subject. But 
there is another form of matter which the scientific mind recognizes 
and believes in. This is its unextended, invisible mode or form. The 
ultimate of matter, on either the dynamic or the atomic theory 
of it, is without extension and invisible. If we adopt Kant’s 
theory that extended and visible matter is the resultant of two 
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unextended and invisible forces that meet in equilibrium, and 
evince their balancing counteraction by a visible product that fills 
space with a certain degree of intensity and impenetrability; or if 
we adopt the theory that visible matter is composed of invisible 
molecules—in either case, we assume an invisible mode of matter. 
Neither these primordial forces nor these primordial atoms are ex- 
tended, visible, tangible or ponderable. And yet they are assumed 
to be entities. Their advocates will -not concede that they are mere 
fictions of the imagination, or mere notions of the intellect, like the 
square root of two. These unextended, invisible forces, or mole- 
cules, are claimed to be as objectively real as the visible matter of 
which they are the underlying substance and ground. 

Again, the forces of attraction and repulsion, of cohesion, of 
gravitation and chemical affinity are not, like space and time in the 
Kantian theory, mere forms of the understanding without objective 
existence, but are real entities. They are substance or being of 
some kind, because they are able to produce effects, which absolute 
nonentity cannot do. They answer, in this way, to Plato’s defini- 
tion of substance, as “that which has the power of doing or suffering 
in relation to some other existing thing” (Sophist, 247, 248). They. 
constitute a part of the material universe. Without them there 
would be no extended and visible phenomena whatever. But they 
themselves are unseen; they are matter in its invisible mode or 
form. They were created ex nihilo in that “ beginning” spoken of 
in Genesis i, 1, when the chaotic matter of the universe was created 
of which they are the constitutive and regulative forces. Once 
they were not; now they are. This places them among entities. 

But if non-extension and invisibility may be a characteristic of 
inorganic and dead matter, it may be of organic and living matter. 
If the ultimate form of matter in the rock is an invisible, the ulti- 
mate form of matter in the vegetable and animal certainly is. The 
unseen vitality which is the substans of the individual tree or the 
individual lion is a real entity, and makes a constituent part of the 
material universe of God, the creator of all things. 

The answer, then, to the question, “ What is animal life?” is, that 
it is an invisible material principle that is able to organize, vitalize 
and assimilate inorganic and lifeless matter, and thereby build up a 
living animal. Having reference simply to the distinction between 
matter and mind, it is no higher in kind than the inorganic forces 
below it; than gravitation or chemical affinity. Like them, it isan 
invisible mode of matter. It does not belong to the mental, moral 
and spiritual world any more than they do. It is no more rational, 
moral, spiritual and immortal than they are. But considered within 
its own sphere of the material and physical, and compared with 
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other varieties of matter, animal life is higher than vegetable life, 
as vegetable life is higher than gravitation and chemical affinity. 
Though physical and material in its nature, animal life cannot be 
produced by natural evolution from vegetable life, and still less from 
the inorganic forces. A distinct and definite fiat of the Creator is 
requisite to its origination, as well as in order to that of the vege- 
table; such fiats as are indicated in Gen. i, 20, 24: “ Let the waters, 
and let the earth, bring forth the living creature,” and in Gen. i, 11: 
“Let the earth bring forth grass.” 

This view of animal life, and of the animal soul, as different in 
kind from the rational life and the rational soul, is supported by 
Revelation. The individuating and vitalizing principle in the ani- 
mal is denominated a “ soul of life,” or a “living soul” (Gen. i, 20, 
21, 24). When God created it, He addressed the “ waters” and the 
“earth,” and made both body and soul together and simultaneously. 
He did not “breathe” the animal soul, as a distinct and separate 
thing, into the body which it vivified and inhabited; nor did He 
create it after His own “image and likeness.” But when He created 
the “soul of life” or rational soul in the first man, He addressed 
Himself, not the waters or the earth, and imbreathed it into a dis- 
tinct and separate body previously made of “ the dust of the ground,” 
and described it as made in His own image. This difference in the 
manner of creation infers the higher grade of being. Again, Scrip- 
ture describes death in the instance of man as the separation of the 
soul from the body, the continued existence of the former and the 
dissolution of the latter. The animal is never represented as “ giv- 
ing up the ghost,” nor is the animal soul described as leaving the 
body, as being “ gathered to its fathers,” and continuing to exist in 
happiness or misery. The death of the animal is the destruction of 
the total creature, body and soul. “The spirit of the beast goeth 
downward to the earth” (Keel. iii, 21). 

According to this view, the entire animal world and animal life in 
all its varieties is of the earth earthy. It is matter, not mind. It 
has no immortality, no permanency. The animal soul, though it 
may exhibit a striking kind of intelligence that allies it with man 
in some degree, yet is destitute of man’s distinctive characteristic of 
reason and rational intuition. Having no moral ideas, and holding 
no moral relations, it dies with the body which it has organized, 
vitalized and used, in accordance with the design of the Creator, 
within that narrow and transient sphere of existence to which alone 
it belongs. 

W.G. T. SHEDD. 


New York. 
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In view of our profound ignorance of the nature of life in gen- 
eral, a complete and satisfactory reply to the question which forms 
the title of this paper is obviously not to be expected. An outline 
or suggestion of an answer may, however, be given by comparing 
(1) living with non-living things, (2) animals with plants, (3) ani- 
mals with men. 

The doctrine of a special vital force or entity has now been com- 
pletely abandoned, and it is clearly recognized that all the functions 
of a living organism are performed in the strictest accordance with 
ordinary physical and chemical laws. This admitted fact, while of 
fundamental importance, does not bring us very much nearer to a 
solution of the problem as to what life really is. Between living 
matter on the one hand and non-living matter on the other, there is 
a great gulf fixed, and so far as our present knowledge goes, there is 
no way of bridging this gulf. In three ways all living things are 
profoundly different from all not-living things, whatever. 

1. In chemical composition. All organisms consist of more or 
less modified protoplasm, which is made up of water and various 
proteids, and these again are very complex chemical compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, with traces of other ele- 
ments, such as phosphorus and sulphur. This chemical composition 
is of less importance as a distinction than the other features to be 
mentioned. Modern chemistry has succeeded in making artificially 
many compounds which it was formerly supposed could only be 
formed by the agency of living things, and I see no reason to suppose 
that the artificial production of protein will always be beyond our 
reach ; but there is just as little reason to imagine that a protein so 
produced would be alive. 

2. Living matter assumes the oxygen necessary for the production 
of energy, and breaks down by oxidation into simpler compounds, 
the waste being repaired by taking in new material, as food, which 
is assimilated and becomes alive in its turn. On account of the 
continual change of the matter which makes it up, a living organ- 
ism has been aptly compared to an eddy in a stream, always station- 
ary at one point, formed by continually renewed particles of water. 
This is, however, only an illustration; for inorganic matter shows 
nothing comparable to this process, the parallels which have been 
drawn between the growth of a crystal, for example, and that of an 
organism, presenting no real analogies. 

3. Living matter passes through a cycle of developmental changes. 
Each organism begins its independent existence by being separated, 
usually in the form of a germ, from some preéxisting organism, 
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grows to maturity, reproduces its kind, declines in vigor and dies. 
The living world is thus a continuous existence, which never, so far 
as we can tell, is recruited by additions spontaneously arising in 
inorganic nature. 

The distinction between the two great kingdoms of the organic 
world, the animal and vegetable, is of only less importance than 
that between organic and inorganic nature, but is far less easy to 
draw. Between the higher members of the two kingdoms the dif- 
ferences are very obvious, and in the vast majority of cases there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing an animal from a plant. But as we 
trace down the two series, step by step, from their higher to their 
lower members, we find their distinctive peculiarities vanishing, 
one after another, until they converge into a group of the simplest 
kind of organisms where, if there be any distinction between animal 
and vegetable, we have no means of making it out. Of all the 
differences which distinguish the animal from the vegetable realm, 
the most important is a physiological one. Nearly all plants are 
able to build up protein from simple inorganic compounds, such as 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia and the like; animals cannot do this, 
but must obtain their protein ready-made, either in the form of 
plants or other animals. But the existence of a common term be- 
tween the two is a fact of great theoretical interest. 

The simplest possible expression of animal life is to be found in 
such unicellular types as the Amoeba, which is a mere tiny speck of 
clear, jelly-like protoplasm, with a denser spot in the centre called 
the nucleus. There are no organs, no differentiation of structure, 
and yet all the functions of which the higher animals are capable 
are here shadowed forth. 1. The creature is contractile and by 
virtue of this contractility it is freely locomotive. 2. It exhibits 
irritability ; ¢. e., it shows itself sensitive to external stimuli, such as 
a touch, or a change of temperature and the like. More than this, 
it has spontaneity, or at least automaticity; 7. e., it moves about in 
obedience to internal stimuli conditioned by its own internal changes,’ 
chemical or otherwise, such as the need of food. 3. It is respira- 
tory, taking in the oxygen necessary for the chemical changes upon 
which the vital processes depend, and giving out carbonic acid. 
4. The continual waste of substance is repaired by taking in new 
material, the digestible portion of which is assimilated and the re- 
mainder rejected. And so the list might be extended until all the 
functions of the higher forms of life were included, it being clear that 
in its last analysis animal physiology is but the study of the activi- 
ties of protoplasm. 

The bodies of the higher animals are made up of an immense 
multitude of cells, each one of which, in its primary or unmodified 
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state, is strictly comparable to the Amceba. But these cells do not 
remain all alike ; a horse does not differ from the Amoeba merely 
in the number of cells which compose his body. Certain groups of 
cells similarly modified are set aside to perform certain functions, 
thus forming separate tissues and organs, and thus the functions which, 
in the Amoeba, are all performed by the same unmodified protoplasm, 
are in the higher animals parceled out among the various tissues. 
The tissue whose function it is to be especially contractile becomes 
the muscular tissue; the eminently irritable and automatic, the nerv- 
ous, and so on through the list. The advance, therefore, from lower 
forms to higher does not consist merely in the indefinite aggregation 
of similar cells, but in the advancing “physiological division of 
labor, corresponding to the morphological differentiation of struc- 
ture.” The unification of this assemblage of organs into a single 
organism is secured by the blood vessels, which provide for a rapid 
and easy interchange of material between all the parts, bringing 
oxygen and nutritious material to the most secluded cells, and re- 
moving the waste products of their activity; and, secondly, by the 
nervous system, which provides for the interchange of energy, codr- 
dinating all the various organs into harmonious activity. 

A very important question for us to consider is as to whether the 
Amoeba has any psychic life; is it conscious? or is it an automaton ? 
To this no positive answer can be given, as we interpret the signs 
of consciousness in others by our own consciousness, and the more 
remote from ourselves in structure and habits the creature is, the 
more difficult does the problem become. The exhibition of pur- 
posive adaptations of motion is, of itself, no sufficient proof of con- 
sciousness, as many reflex actions, such as we know to be clearly 
mechanical, exhibit the same trait. A brainless frog is capable of 
reflexes which are very surprisingly like conscious choice. Such a 
frog, however, has no spontaneity, and when left to itself will shrivel 
to a mummy, but the Amceba shows something which, if not spon- 
-taneity, is very like it, as when it moves about in search of food. 

Romanes rather inclines to the view that such unicellular organ- 
isms have no true consciousness. Wundt, on the contrary, believes 
that they have. The latter view is complicated by the fact that 
the lowest plants have the same claim to be regarded as conscious 
as these unicellular animals, and if we admit this, it would seem to 
follow that life and some degree of consciousness are coéxtensive. 
Whether this be true or not, it is clearly the case that in the organic 
world, no high degree of mental life is possible without a complex 
nervous system, and this is of course confined to the animal kingdom. 
It is a very general rule that the larger and more richly convoluted 
the brain of an animal is, the higher is its level of intelligence. 
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A remarkable characteristic of the mental life of animals is the 
large part played by instinct, which may be thus defined: “ Instinct 
is reflex action into which there is imported the element of 
consciousness. The term is therefore a generic one, comprising all 
those faculties of mind which are concerned in conscious and adap- 
tive action, antecedent to individual experience, without necessary 

‘knowledge of the relation between means employed and ends 
attained, but similarly performed under similar and frequently recur- 
ring circumstances by all the individuals of the same species” 
(Romanes). Instincts are thus closely dependent upon structure and 
upon a very delicate adjustment between the animal and its envi- 
ronment, so that they may be radically changed, suppressed and 
new ones developed by new conditions. Even a very slight distur- 
bance of this adjustment is often sufficient to lead the instinct ludi- 
crously astray. But besides these curious and often extraordinary 
instincts, the higher animals, at least, possess a large share of intelli- 
gence and even reasoning power. The latter is on theoretical 
grounds often denied them, but the evidence for it is convincing and 
is precisely the same in kind as that from which we infer the posses- 
sion of reason by our fellow-men. 

Since the time of Descartes, the doctrine that animals are auto- 
mata has found adherents, and it has lately been advocated in a 
modified form by Huxley. “The consciousness of brutes would 
appear to be related to the mechanism of their body simply as a 
collateral product of its working, and to be completely without any 
power of modifying that working Their volition, if they 
have any, is an emotion indicative of physical changes, not a cause 
of such changes.” This position involves great difficulties. If 
consciousness is a mere by-product of physical changes, without any 
power of modifying those changes, why should it ever have arisen at 
all? From the evolutionary point of view, this is altogether inex- 
plicable and opposed to what we know of the facts of development. 

We have next to inquire what animal life is as contrasted with 
human life. If we have regard only to physical structure and funce- 
tion, the answer must be that there is no essential difference. The 
human frame corresponds, bone for bone, muscle for muscle, tooth 
for tooth, and even in the details of brain structure, with that of the 
anthropoid apes. A chimpanzee differs in anatomical structure 
much more widely from one of the lower monkeys than it does from 
man. Every human being begins existence as a tiny speck of pro- 
toplasm like an Amceba, and passes through a course of develop- 
ment, which in its early stages is exactly like that of the lower 
animals, Man grows to maturity, reproduces his kind, declines and 
dies, just as do the beasts that perish. He isin great degree subject 
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to the same conditions and his functions are performed in accordance 
with the same physiological laws. If we accept materialism as 
applied to the lower animals, we cannot escape it as applied to our- 
selves. If it can be shown that a brain of a certain degree of com- 
plexity can generate the consciousness and intelligence of a dog, 
there can be no reason for denying that a higher degree of cerebral 
complexity will suffice to produce the consciousness and intelligence 
of a man. 

There being this complete continuity between the physical struc- 
ture of man and that of the brutes, are we justified in assuming a 
like continuity between their psychical natures? Upon this ques- 
tion the evolutionists are divided, one school following Darwin in 
believing that human nature in its totality, physical, mental and 
moral, is a product of evolution, while the other school maintains, 
with Wallace, that man, or at least the human mind, cannot be so 
accounted for. Even such a thorough-going adherent of the Dar- 
winian view as Mr. Romanes admits freely that the gap between 
man and the brute is enormous: “The question, then, as to whether 
or not human intelligence has been evolved from animal intelligence 
can only be dealt with scientifically by comparing one with 
another in order to ascertain the points wherein they agree and the 
points wherein they differ. Now there can be no doubt that when 
this is done, the differences between the mental faculties of the most 
intelligent animal and the mental faculties of the lowest savage is 
seen to be so vast, that the hypothesis of their being so closely allied 
as Mr. Darwin’s teaching implies, appears at first sight absurd.” 

There is no space to enter here upon a discussion of this most 
important and vitally interesting question, nor indeed is it possible 
at the present time to give it a definite answer. To many it seems 
as if the whole truth of Christianity hung upon this reply. Yet 
this is an illogical view. The doctrine of evolution in no way 
involves the rejection of the doctrine of design in nature. Evolu- 
tion is simply a question of the manner in which certain results have 
been brought about by the operation of certain proximate causes. 
Miss Cobbe has somewhere spoken of the common fallacy of infer- 
ring, when ‘we find out how a thing is done, that God could not 
have done it. The firmament showeth his handiwork just as truly 
now in the days of the nebular hypothesis, as it did in the days of 
David. So if it shall eventually prove that it has pleased the 
Almighty to create the human soul by a process of gradual evolu- 
tion, rather than by an immediate fiat, I do not see why the 
scheme of Christian philosophy may not assimilate that new truth 
(should it turn out to be one) as readily as the once startling but 
now familiar doctrines of astronomy and geology. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. W. B. Scorrt. 
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The claim that animal life is a purely mechanical process seems a 
straightforward, intelligible view, whether true or not. The theory 
that the facts of life demand a force distinct from and superior to 
mechanical events also seems simple and comprehensible, whether 
correct or not. Buta view which denies both of these positions 
appears somewhat strained. The reason is that this third view— 
which I shall endeavor to present—depends upon a certain whole 
theory of things, and considers animal life not in isolation but in 
connection with the rest of reality—as a manifestation of a spiritual 
principle of self-activity implied, but not explicitly developed, 
in the physical world, and clearly shown forth in the conscious life 
of man. It regards animal life, in short, as the transition from the 
merely “natural” to the spiritual sphere, this transition occurring 
not for any supernatural reason nor by any miraculous intervention 
but simply because the “ natural,” from its very structure, depends 
upon and requires, first the organic and then the spiritual. 

The bearing of the theory may be most easily got at by consid- 
ering that both the mechanical and the vitalistic theory really rest, 
each upon the weakness of the other. The mechanical theory recog- 
nizes that the “vital force” of its opponent is but a name for the 
sum of existing phenomena, and this is the problem requiring solu- 
tion, and not a vera causa ; that taken as a cause it is a hypostatized 
abstraction ; that it belongs in the same region as the various entities 
and faculties of the scholastics; and that science has always advanced 
by the rejection of such occult powers and the substitution of physi- 
cal explanation. The vitalistic theory, on the other hand, sees that 
its opponent ignores the most distinguishing character of animal 
life, its organic and teleological character, that it runs hopelessly 
against the questions of the origin of animal life, of the connection 
of sensation with life, and that, in consistency, it must regard all 
animals, man included, as mere automata; having consciousness only 
as an epiphenomenon, an intruder, a shadow that somehow accompa- 
nies physical processes that would go on equally well without it. 

Now the third theory seems to me to satisfy the interests really 
but one-sidedly contended for by the mechanical and vitalistic the- 
ories respectively. It admits, or rather claims, that every event 
in animal life is, as an event, to be wholly accounted for by me- 
chanical considerations; but it also holds that animal life has cer- 
tain characteristics which are not adequately presented by the mere 
occurrence of events. This does not meun that over and above the 
events there is something unlike in kind called a vital force; it 
means that the events have certain interrelations and aspects whicl: 

30 
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science, in its purely mechanical character, does not and need not 
recognize, but which must be considered when we come to ask the 
final question: “ What is animal life?” It must be borne in mind 
that the scientific and philosophic problems, while not ultimately 
separate, are yet proximately distinct. While-science may—and 
should—object to every attempt to foist upon it any force excepting 
those which it finds everywhere, it has nothing to say against an 
attempt to interpret the facts of animal life by higher and more 
complete categories—that is, tools of thought—than physical science 
itself, reducing the universe as it does to a congeries of numbered 
and measured events, requires. In a more final and comprehen- 
sive interpretation, the very aspects that physical science neglects 
may be found to be the more important. 

More in detail, it is admitted that all such events as say the beat- 
ing of the heart, and in larger matters what we call natural selection, 
heredity and variation are to be treated as any physical occurrences 
would be treated. But it is contended that such treatment does 
not exhaust the entire significance of animal life, and that there are 
certain features of animal life which must forever resist reduction 
to the level of mere physical events, these features not being any- 
thing over and above the events, but their interrelated unity. Of 
these features we may specify three: (1) the organic character of 
animal life, that is, the thorough-going unity of action, or singleness 
of end, to which all events are subordinated, their value, indeed, with 
reference to it being wholly functional; (2) the fact that animal life 
is not determined wholly by environment in the same sense in which 
the movement of a stone is determined by outside events; and (3) 
the existence of consciousness in the form of feeling, at least, and 
the influence of this consciousness upon action. 

1. The unity of the various events which occur in animal life is 
so striking that recognition of it has never entirely failed. Itis the 
trait which is mainly used to mark the difference between life and 
the non-living—the trait of organism. Now this unity is not some 
one thing over and above the various processes of life; if it were, 
the vitalistic theory would have some footing. It is the unity of 
all the processes; the unity of end to which they contribute. ‘This, 
indeed, is just what we mean by life; that unity of activity to 
which the activity of every member is subordinated in the way 
of specific service or function. Now this unity is incomprehensible 
upon the purely mechanical theory; it implies that the events, 
as mechanical, are subordinated to a purpose which they fulfill. 

What would become of biological science without the idea of 
Junction? And yet the conception of function implies something 
for which the mechanical in its strict sense makes no allowance; it 
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implies degradation of the mechanical to the position of a servant. 
No error could be greater than supposing that the theory of evolu- 
tion, since it gives a mechanical explanation of the processes by 
which functions have been brought into existence, since it shows 
the mechanical occurrences by which the unity of the organism is 
secured, thereby abolishes this subordination of the mechanical to 
the organic and teleological. The unity of the organism, and its 
service by contributing organs, is none the less a fact by what- 
ever means it may have been brought about. Indeed, the very po- 
sition here contended for is that all occurrences, as occurrences, are 
to be explained mechanically, but that in life we find something 
more than occurrences, namely, that unity to which occurrences 
contribute. It may be fairly said that the great philosophic service 
which the theory of evolution is destined ultimately to render is to 
bring the mechanical and the teleological interpretations of the uni- 
verse into harmonious relationship, giving the mechanical its due 
rights by surrendering wholly to it the realm of events, while it is 
recognized that in and through these events an end is realized. 

2. Up to this point, we have been dealing with life on its inter- 
nal side; but it has an external side or relation to the environment. 
The strictly mechanical theory must hold that life is as entirely a 
product of environment, as the steam or smoke escaping from a loco- 
motive is a product of its antecedents. Yet such facts as the impos- 
sibility, up to the present time, of producing life without life, 
the constant subjection and transformation of the inorganic by the 
organic, the adaptation of the environment to the organism so as to 
sustain the latter, or, even when destroying it, so as to develop more 
perfect forms, suggest that it is rather the exigencies of the theory 
than the facts themselves which lead to such a belief. It is, after 
all, the proper business of a theory to explain, and not to explain 
away, facts. When we find a theory compelled to hold that the re- 
lation of a lion, or of man himself, as a living being, to his sur- 
roundings is precisely that of a grain of dust to its surroundings, we 
can but ask whether it is the observation of facts, or the straight- 
jacket of a presupposed theory that has brought us to such a pass. 
Why not produce the one phenomenon at will as we do the other? 
What is the meaning of the fact that among the conditions neces- 
sary to life, we always find the very thing we are attempting to 
account for? Is the marvelous adaptation of the physical and 
chemical world to life, whereby the latter is maintained from mo- 
ment to moment, and whereby, if we accept the theory of evolution, 
it has been developed from the simplest forms up to the complexity 
of existing life, a mere accident ? 

3. But it is when we turn to the phenomena of life, the powers 
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of irritability, of relation, of adjustment in response to stimuli, and 
of feeling, that the insufficiency of the mechanical view as a final 
theory is most forcibly thrust upon us. The position that animals 
are automata is the logical outcome of the strict mechanical theory. 
The impossibility of accounting for feeling, from mechanical events, 
puts the upholder of that theory in the following dilemma: he 
must either deny that the animal has any consciousness at all, or 
must hold that its feelings are miraculous and supernatural, abso- 
lutely incomprehensible, having no assignable ground. But the 
question must yet be faced. We are sure that we, at least, have 
feeling. What shall we do with our sensations? Shall we deny 
that there is any connection between life and feeling? Shall we 
hold that the sense organs, sensory nerves and brain centres, being 
physiological, have no essential connection with feeling, since feeling 
is psychical? I can imagine this position being taken, but I can 
hardly imagine its being taken by one who is interested in a strictly 
scientific explanation of facts, and in excluding supernatural entities 
from natural processes. And yet to this position the logical up- 
holder of the strictly mechanical view of life is forced ; the physi- 
ological processes are complete in themselves, and consciousness is a 
supernumerary accompaniment. The denial to feeling of all influ- 
ence upon conduct whether in ourselves or in lower animals is but 
the other side of this same position. And I would ask the strict 
mechanist, who is also an evolutionist, how he reconciles his two 
views? Unless feeling is involved in the lower forms of animal 
life whence its appearance in man? But I cannot believe that 
scientific men will long be contented with the present self-contra- 
dictory evasion, which, on one hand, asserts the sole validity of 
mechanical ideas, and, on the other, admitting feeling as a fact, 
regards it as mysterious, and inexplicable. Sooner or later, the 
question of the relation of sensation to life must be fairly faced, 
and it must be recognized that we have in life a teleological and 
idealizing function which brings mechanical processes to a focus, to 
an internal unity, and this is feeling. It will be seen that in animal 
life we have the more explicit manifestation of the spiritual, self- 
conscious principle through relations to which all that we call natu- 
ral has its existence. 

The fact is we are going through a conflict similar to that of the 
seventeenth century. At that time men had become conscious of 
the value of mathematical principles as a scientific instrument, and 
the attempt to advance beyond the idea of quantity to that of force 
was resisted as a movement back to scholasticism. The Cartesians 
were so conscious of the revolution which the introduction of 
mathematical principles had effected in science that they would not 
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hear of force and motion. But the advance was made with the 
result not only of winning for science new fields from out the void 
of ignorance, but of revealing the full meaning and application of 
mathematical ideas. We are now in the thick of the struggle 
between these mechanical ideas, now fully established, and organic 
conceptions. ‘There is the same assertion of the adequacy of 
mechanical categories, the same fear lest the recognition of function 
and internal unity should lead to vital forces and other mediaeval 
abstractions. But the advance is demanded, and not in behalf of 
metaphysics. but of science itself. Biology and history can get a 
firm scientific basis, with recognition of their entire significance, 
only when the ideas of end, function and ideal unity are frankly 
utilized.* JOHN DEWEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


¥ 


Widely differing views on this subject are entertained by thinkers 
equally entitled to be described as Christian. 

1. Bishop Butler, while presenting no theory of the nature of 
brutes, teaches (Anal., Pt. i, chap. i) that there is no good reason for 
the belief that death destroysthem. Having shown the strong prob- 


ability that men survive death, and having rebutted the arguments 
in support of the position that death destroys personality or identity, 
he meets the objection, that the considerations adduced by him are 
“equally applicable to brutes,” with two remarks. The first is, 
that the supposed immortality of brutes is no objection, for “ we do 
not know what latent powers and capacities they may be endued 
with :” and the second is, that brutes may be immortal even though 
they are not endued “with any latent capacities of a rational or 
moral nature.” His theory, if he has one, is that each brute is at 
its centre a simple, immaterial and immortal substance ; and that this 
substance exists in the mode of a person. Hence, the brute’s iden- 
tity will continue after death. Anima ejus in se ipsa est, sine 
materia. . 

2. Prof. Shedd (Dogmatic Theol., Vol. i, p. 159) presents the 
opposite theory. Matter may be and often is invisible. In 
the inorganic world gravity is invisible matter; matter without 
form. Like it in the organic world is the principle of animal 
life. “The so-called soul of a dog is nothing but matter. 
It dies with the body which it inhabits and vitalizes.” The 
real animal is a compound of matter which is organized by 


* For this analogy, I am indebted to Caird’s ‘‘ Critical Philosophy of Kant,”’ 
Vol. i, pp. 37-39. 
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vital force; which phrase, “ vital force,” like the word “ gravity,” 
denotes only a more or less stable relation between certain material 
masses. Hence, an animal, being a material composition, is dis- 
cerptible and cannot be immortal. The difficulty which the 
mind has in accepting Prof. Shedd’s view is not the difficulty of 
thinking matter as existing in an invisible mode, but that of think- 
ing matter as existing in a conscious mode. Certainly his view 
involves either the denial of consciousness to animals, or the affirma- 
tion that matter, in some of its forms, is conscious. Moreover, 
the only difference on this theory between unorganized matter, 
vegetables and animals is the difference in their several modes of 
subsistence. There is no difference in substance between them ; and 
there is, therefore, no inherent improbability that vegetation was at 
the beginning “spontaneously generated” from inorganic matter, 
or that afterwards the animal forms were evolved from vegetation. 
These movements are not the development of “the homoge- 
neous into the heterogeneous,” which he calls “ pseudo-evolution.” 
They are simply the transformation of the homogeneous. For no 
new element is introduced. 

3. Dr. Samuel Harris, in his “ Philosophical Basis of Theism,” 
says, what is true, that on the question whether each brute possesses 
“a soul,” an immaterial, individual substance, it is out of place to 
dogmatize. But he goes far enough towards the formation of a 
theory to say that, “ in animated organisms there is the manifestation 
of mechanical force and something more.” Instead, however, of 
undertaking to state the nature of this “something more,” he 
calls it a result of the divine activity. An animal is an effect 
produced by the “Absolute Power limiting and conditioning 
and thus individuating its inexhaustible energy.” This is true. 
Brute animals as well as men live and move and have their being 
inGod. But this is not a scientific theory of the nature of animal 
life. Dr. Harris can be criticised only, because, having a good 
opportunity to present such a theory, he neglected to take advantage 
of it. I mention his mode of treating the subject because it is the 
usual, and possibly the wisest, mode among Christians. Perhaps 
it is best to substitute the theological for the scientific view; and 
to rest content with the statement, that brutes, like men, were 
created by God. 

4. Another theory which in one of several forms has found wide 
acceptance, is the theory that, besides matter and spirit, there is a 
third kind of substance—psychical or animal substance. Matter is 
unconscious and insensate. Spirit is self-conscious (that is, its mode 
of subsistence is personal), emotional and voluntary. Now, if 
there can be consciousness without self-consciousness; if there can 
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be conscious reactions (feelings) without personality; if there can 
be executive volition where there is no choice between ends; and 
if all these can be organized into a unity without a knowl- 
edge of self, we can believe them to be the qualities of a psy- 
chical or animal substance, which is not matter on the one hand, 
or spirit on the other. On this theory, life (whether vegetable or 
animal) is one of the forces (the highest, the organizing force) of 
matter. And matter organized by life is the theatre on which 
psychical substance appears and acts. This psychical or animal 
substance is distinguished from matter by mental activity, by con- 
sciousness, by freedom from confinement to a fixed point in space 
and by sensation. It is distinguished from spirit by its impersonal- 
ity or want of self-consciousness, by the limitations of its mental 
life (this being confined to perceptions of singulars, comparison 
between them, physiological as distinguished from logical judgments 
[“ judgment according to sense”—Coleridge]; the whole process 
being regulated by instinctive impulses, instead of by reason), and 
by its lack of real choice before executive volition. 

This theory may be held in three forms. Either the entire 
psychical substance may be thought as numerically one, and as dis- 
tributed among, but not individualized in, the several units of the ani- 
mal kingdom; or it may be thought as modified in each species, and 
this modified psychical substance distributed among, but not indi- 
vidualized in, the animal units constituting the species; or the one 
kind of psychical substance may be thought as existing really only 
in individual animals. The first two may be called the realistic 
forms, the third the nominalistic form of the theory. 

Other modifications of the general theory are due to speculations 
touching the nature of substance. Thus Lotze, who believes in the 
real existence of the animal soul— the soul which not only concen- 
trates the multitude of impressions in the unity of consciousness, but 
feels pain and pleasure in respect of them, and uses them as starting 
points for future action” (Micro., Vol. i, p. 533)—Lotze hesitates to 
employ the term “substance” in order to designate it, and prefers in- 
stead the word “Idea” [Jdeé]. But when he expounds the term he 
uses, especially when he discriminates the Idea in itself and in its 
unity from its mental equivalent in us, that is, from its representation 
[ Vorstellung], it is difficult to distinguish the Idea of the animal soul 
from a substance, which, unlike a quality or a mode, exists in itself 
and not in another subject. For, according to Lotze, the “real is 
nothing else than the Idea, embodied, in a manner incomprehensible 
by us, in the form of efficacious substantiality.” 

In order not to complicate the question before us ( W hat is an Ani- 
mal ?) with that of the number of substances that enter into the com- 
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position of man (whether three or two), it is to be said that one does 
not need to believe in the tripartite nature of man, as a consequence 
of his belief in the existence in brutes of this psychical or animal 
substance. For the whole mental life of man may be the rational 
mental life of the spirit, and the rest of him may be only matter 
organized by life. In other words, the spirit is quite equal, not only 
to its own higher and distinctive intelligence and feeling, but also to 
the lower intelligence and feeling of the animal. The higher intel- 
ligence knows all that the lower knows and more. If this is true, 
we do not need to suppose as a distinct entity in man a soul, in addi- 
tion to his spirit, to act as the mediating substance between spirit 
and matter. The spirit suffices. Nor is it more difficult on this 
theory, than on the theory of three substances, to interpret and 
harmonize the Scriptural statements concerning man. 

Of these four theories of the nature of animal life, the fourth, or 
the theory of a psychical substance different from both matter and 
spirit, seems best to account for the various phenomena of brute 
existence. Of course, there are many phenomena which no theory 
accounts for, and which will probably continue to baffle all search 
for their second causes. The wonderful precision of instinctive action, 
its movement without hesitation and without error towards ends, of 
which it is impossible to suppose the animal has any intelligence— 
of these no theory of the mental life of animals can offer the slight- 
est explanation. The instinctive acts of the animals which are so 
near to us, and with many of which we stand in such close rela- 
tions, are just as mysterious as the most occult or the most distant 
forces of inorganic nature. And one might as reasonably explain 
second-sight by a theory of vision, as attempt to account for instinct 
by a theory of animal intelligence. 

The reasons for holding to this fourth theory may be stated very 
briefly. On the one hand, we cannot, I think, attribute conscious- 
ness and true mental activity to matter; but brutesshow both. On 
the other hand, spirit has powers and capacities, and exists in a 
mode not to be affirmed of brutes. What, then, are distinctively 
animal phenomena the phenomena of, if not of matter, and if not of 
spirit? Of God’s working? Certainly. But immediately, or 
through an abiding medium? The latter, analogy compels us to 
say. But this medium is what? A quality? If we say quality, 
we shall still have to say a quality of somewhat. And why not 
call this somewhat substance? Try it by the criteria of substance, 
as these are presented in any well wrought-out metaphysics. So 
far as appears it stands every test. 

Supposing, then, this animal or psychical substance to be real, and 
to be the nature of each unit of the brute kingdom, the question 
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arises, Is it individualized in each unit of the kingdom; or is it 
numerically one, and distributed without true individualization 
among the units; or is it modified in each species, and distri- 
buted without further change of mode? If the facts warrant any 
statement on this subject, they warrant the last statement of the 
three. For this statement alone accounts, on the one hand, for the 
lack of personality in individual brutes, and, on the other, for the 
fixity of species. 

But while species seem to be fixed (certainly no historical evi- 
dence of the transmutation of species has as yet been offered), we can- 
not grade species by additions, so to say, of intelligence. Perhaps 
the most striking phenomenon of animal life is the dead level of 
intelligence that seems to obtain throughout the series. Some ani- 
mals, it is true, are more like usin bodily organization than the 
rest, and, for this reason, are nearer us in space and more intimate 
with usin intercourse. But, after all, the flea and the spider (see the 
account of Prof. Langley’s engineering spider in Romanes’ “ Mental 
Evolution in Man,” p. 62) show just as much intelligence, just as 
great flexibility or elasticity of instinct, as the dog or the horse. And 
the dog and the horse show exactly the limitations of intelligence 
manifest in the spider and in the flea. I know no reason for doubting 
that there is no difference, in these respects, between the horse, the 
spider and the oyster. Difference in physical organization is not 
difference in intelligence. 

Finally, the question will arise in the mind of any one who gives 
to this subject any reflection, Is it possible for man imaginatively to 
construct and so to “enter into” the mental life of the animals 
about him? I think not. How can we imagine the feelings of a 
being which is without consciousness of a self as the subject of 
the feelings? What is memory, which is dissociated from the idea 
of time? What can we know of the thoughts of a being that 
cannot abstract and generalize? What account can we give to 
ourselves of the hostility or the affection of a horse or a dog 
that knows neither the “me” nor the “not me?” What are 
the discursive processes of a mind in which the categories of the 
understanding are wanting? These and other questions, which 
will suggest themselves, will show how far we are from being able 
to appreciate what psychical substance is in its processes, even when 
compelled to conclude that it is, and that it is real substance. 


JOHN DE WITT. 
CHICAGO. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION IN INDIA. 


THE Fifth Council of the Alliance of the Churches in India which 
hold the Presbyterian doctrine and polity, met in Calcutta in the clos- 
ing week of 1889, and during their sessions took action which seems 
likely to give the Council some historical importance. At the request 
of the (Am. Presb.) Presbytery of Lahore, each of the thirteen Pres- 
byterian bodies in India had previously appointed a representative to 
be member of a committee thus formed, in order to prepare a Plan 
of Union for submission to the different Presbyteries in the country. 
This committee met in Calcutta the week before the meeting of the 
Council, and prepared resolutions on doctrine and on polity and wor- 
ship; which were adopted by the Council; as, also, the following reso- 
lution, which, as will appear, brings forward the question of the 


formation of a Presbyterian Church of India, to comprehend all 
bodies holding Presbyterian doctrine and polity, for immediate con- 
sideration by the churches in India and the various parent churches 
at home. The resolution reads : 


Whereas, There is nothing in Doctrine, Polity or Worship to keep the 
Presbyterian churches in India apart,and, Whereas, The interests of Christianity, 
more especially from a missionary point of view, will be advanced by that 
union, it is Resolved, That the Committee on Presbyterian Union be appointed a 
Committee of the Alliance to formulate a Basis of Union on the lines of the res- 
olutions arrived at to-day, and send it to the various Presbyteries and bodies cor- 
responding thereto, for approval and transmission to the home authorities for 
their sanction. 


The resolutions herein referred to in substance recommend the 
following action: 

1. As regards Polity and Worship: That a constitution be pre- 
pared for the Presbyterian Church in India based upon those of the 
Presbyterian churches in Europe and America; that in all meetings 
of ecclesiastical courts where the United Presbyterian Church of 
America is represented, the Psalms, alone, be sung—not only out of 
regard to their opinion, but because the Psalms alone are a suflicient 
medium for the praise of God; that, as regards foreign missionaries, 
they shall have the right to vote only as they shall have previously 
severed their ecclesiastical connection with the home churches; other- 
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wise, they shall be only corresponding members of the Indian As- 
sembly ; finally, that in all cases originating in Presbytery or Session, 
of a purely provincial character, appeal shall terminate with the 
Synod, excepting only as Synod shall itself determine to refer them 
to the Assembly. 

2. As regards the Doctrinal Basis of Union, the resolutions recom- 
mend that it shall be the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, together 
with some modern Statement or Declaration of Doctrine, as, either the 
Twenty-four Articles of the English Presbyterian Church, or a “ State- 
ment of Doctrine ” drawn up by three of the four Scotch missions in 
India for the use of their native ministry in the mission fields. The 
Westminster and the Heidelberg Standards are to be “ held in venera- 
tion and as useful for edification.” 

3. As regards Organization, it is recommended that there be a 
General Assembly meeting biennially or triennially, in which English 
shall be the chief medium of communication; although not excluding 
the various Indian vernaculars when necessary : that there be consti- 
tuted five Synods, viz., that of Madras, in the south ; Bombay, in the 
west; Bengal, in the east; Hindustan, in the north, and of the Pun- 
jab, inthe north-west, and that in these respectively shall be two, 
four, three, four, and four Presbyteries. 

Such is a very brief summary of the action of the late Council in 
Calcutta, which is likely to bring the whole subject thereby covered 
before our home churches for discussion in the near future. 

Not only Presbyterians, but all Christian people will be gratified 
with this evidence of the life and growth of the Church of Christ in 
India, which this action so attests. The proposed Presbyterian Church 
of India, if it shall be constituted, will unite under one supreme juris- 
diction Christian congregations at present divided among thirteen 
different bodies and comprehending 7000 communicants and 12,000 
adherents. Whatever view may be taken as to the desirability or 
practicability on the foreign mission field of any organic union of 
bodies holding divergent and mutually exclusive views of doc- 
trine and polity, certainly there appears no valid objection to this 
action regarding the thirteen Presbyterian bodies of India, but the 
strongest reason for the consummation of such union at so early a day 
as practicable. 

Such a union will, if we mistake not, have no small influence upon 
the native mind, both heathen and Christian, as a visible evidence 
that the Presbyterian Church in India is not a casual foreign impor- 
tation, but has come to stay, and that not as a foreign but as a native 
body, self-governed and self-determining. The consciousness of this 
should do much to develop that sense of independence and self-re- 
liance, the lack of which, in many parts of India at least, has been and 
still is one of the chief hindrances to the healthy growth of the native 
church. And it is easy for any one to see that there are various 
interests connected with different parts of the work of the Church, 
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which can be much more efficiently promoted under the supervision 
of such a General Assembly, comprehending all Presbyterian bodies 
in India, than at present. There are several matters of immediate 
and primary urgency on which it is of great importance that all the 
India Presbyteries should shape their policy upon the same or similar 
principles, which, apart from such union with all that it implies, is 
almost or quite impossible. There is, for example, the question as to 
the standard of education for the native ministry. Most, in India, 
we judge, would agree that the requisitions of our home Standards on 
this subject are inapplicable to the Church in India. Yet the matter 
should not be left loose and undetermined, and it is plainly desirable 
that the Presbyteries in different parts of India should unitedly fix 
upon certain principles, at least, respecting this subject, which should 
apply everywhere. 

Then there is the question as to the place of the lay ministry in the 
Church, and the conditions under which it should be exercised. In 
this matter the Church in India, led by providential necessities, is, we 
venture to believe, far in advance of the home churches, at least, in 
America; for a lay ministry, under the names of Catechists and Scrip- 
ture Readers, is long ago a fact everywhere in India, and the service 
of these is little less than indispensable. Moreover, in the missions 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, at least, the lay 
helpers are trained for their work in courses of suitable study pre- 
scribed by Presbytery. But it is exceedingly desirable that, with due 
regard to the special conditions of widely remote parts of the Indian 
continent, the status of these lay preachers and the conditions of their 
office should be prescribed, as far as possible, witha good degree of uni- 
formity. This can scarcely be secured in any other way than through 
an organic union of the different bodies. Of still greater importance, 
if possible, is the unification of the educational work in the various 
Presbyterian missions, especially that concerned with preparation for 
the ministry of the Word. With the present ease of intercommuni- 
cation throughout India, there is no occasion for duplication of such 
work in the territory of any given language. There is no reason why 
each separate mission should longer educate its own ministers and lay 
preachers. One well-equipped theological school for each of the lead- 
ing languages would seem to be quite sufficient, and with the united 
Church it would be possible to select, for instruction in these schools, 
not merely the best men in any one mission, but the best men for 
that work to be found in all the missions using that language. The 
expense of such education could then easily be divided on a pro rata 
basis among the various home churches represented in the missions 
concerned. But the matter scarcely needs argument, and these illus- 
trations must suffice. 

Regarding the Doctrinal Basis of Union, we see some difficulties, 
though not such, we hope, as shall prove insuperable. We quite 
agree, indeed, with the evident judgment of the India Council that 
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the doctrinal Basis of Union, as compared with the Westminster or 
Heidelberg Symbols, should be brief and simple, leaving the native 
Church to develop details as Providence may indicate, and their 
special surroundings may make needful. But while this requisition is 
fulfilled in both of the modern ‘‘ Statements ” which the Council recom- 
mend as a part of the Basis of Union, each of them is lacking on one 
of two points which ought to be regarded as of prime importance. 
The statement of the three Scotch missions, satisfactory as to the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, is silent as to the duration of future 
punishment, and leaves the door wide open for almost any error on 
that subject. On the other hand, while the Summary of Doctrine 
proposed for the Presbyterian Church of England is explicit on this 
point, it carefully avoids committing any one as regards the infallible 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, even in matters of faith and morals. 
These questions, of first-class importance anywhere, are, if possible, 
even more important in India than in our western lands. We should 
expect that the Hindu mind, ever used to think of future retributions 
as limited in duration and capable of being shortened by works and 
penances of the sinner, would be especially ready to adopt the palsy- 
ing error of restorationism. So also, if space permitted, it would, we 
think, be easy to show that the Hindu tendency to religious mysticism 
would render it even more necessary than with us, to insist strenu- 
ously upon the inerrant authority of the objective standard of the 
Holy Scriptures. For these reasons, especially in view of the evident 
drift in some of the home churches represented, we look with some 
considerable anxiety for the final decision as to the basis of the pro- 
posed union which shall be finally accepted by the Indian churches. 
Meantime, as the question of this union, with the basis on which 
it shall be formed, is certain soon to come before our home Assem- 
blies for their sanction, it is well to note these points, that if neces- 
sary our home Assemblies may be prepared to use all possible influence 
to prevent error on so fundamental matters finding any place in the 
doctrinal foundation of the Church of India, which, by God’s bless- 
ing, we have been privileged to have some part in building. 


SAMUEL H. KELLOGG. 
TORONTO. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 


No QUEsTION has presented itself in modern times fraught with 
more practical difficulty than the relation of popular education to 
morals and religion. It is a subject which is now perplexing the 
wisest and most thoughtful citizens ; and it is evident to all that such 
a question should be approached and discussed calmly, dispassionately, 
practically, earnestly and patiently. 

It is by no means a new question in the United States, but, on the 
contrary, has been widely and thoroughly discussed during the past 
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forty or fifty years. Among the prominent articles which have appeared 
upon the subject in our leading reviews, during that time, are these: 
“ Religion and Morals,” “ Religion in the Public Schools,” “ Moral 
Education in Schools,” “ Moral .Training and School Government,” 
“The School Question,” “Impending Issue,” “ Bible in Public 
Schools,” “ Religion and Culture,” “ Religion and Literature,” “ Reli- 
gion and the State,” “ Religious Education by the State,” “ Religious 
Teaching in Elementary Schools,” “ Religious Education for the 
Masses,” “ School Question and the Catholics,” “The Secular View,” 
“ Religious Education for the Poor,” and numerous others, bearing 
upon the theme, which cannot be mentioned. 

Nor has the discussion been confined to the columns of the reviews 
and magazines, but the religious and secular press has teemed with 
information upon the subject ; and it is a fact worthy of notice, that few 
subjects receive more attention, to-day, than this one. The literature, 
upon the subject of moral and religious education, in connection with 
State schools, is prolific ; and it must be admitted by all thoughtful 
minds that the importance of the subject and the gravity of the sit- 
uation justify all that has been written. 

The discussion has not been confined to America. On the other 
hand, we find that in nearly every country where popular education 
exists and the communities consist of diverse and heterogeneous reli- 
gious populations that there the subject of the attitude of the State 
to morals and religion is earnestly discussed. This is true, to a 
greater or less degree, of England, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Canada and New Zealand. It is, therefore, an inter- 
national, a world question, and demands the most earnest and careful 
thought and the highest statesmanship. 

In the United States, at the present time, we are in the midst of a 
triangular conflict. For nearly half a century the forces have been 
gathering, massing and concentrating around three standards and are 
now ready for battle; let us hope that it will be a conflict of pen 
rather than powder, of brain than of bayonet, of conscience than of 
cannon, and of peace rather than of persecution. 

In the space allotted it will be impossible to discuss the problem of 
moral and religious education thoroughly and comprehensively. I 
shall, therefore, state as briefly and cogently and yet as fairly and 
fully as possible, the three leading positions taken upon the question. 

The first view is that of the Roman Catholics. This is worthy of 
the most careful thought, both because their position is well defined 
and a large number of the citizens of the United States belong to this 
faith, though all Roman Catholics are not in full sympathy with the 
church in the position which it occupies. 

It is not a difficult matter to ascertain what the Roman Catholic 
view really is, since there have been numerous papal encyclicals and 
syllabi and many of the hierarchy have expressed themselves freely 
upon the question. 
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The position of the Catholic Church is, that education belongs io the 
church and not to the State. The church must control education. Of 
course, in Roman Catholic countries, the church can often do this 
through the State, since the church dominates the State. This being 
impossible in a Protestant State, the Roman Church is constrained to 
set up parochial or parish schools in opposition to common schools. 

And here we may cite authorities. Pope Pius IX said in sub- 
stance that the government of the schools of a Christian State 
cannot and ought not to belong to the civil authorities. It is 
interesting to hear, also, what the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States have to say upon the subject. Says 
Archbishop McQuade: “ The State has no right to educate, and 
when the State undertakes the work of education it is usurping 
the powers of the church.” The present Archbishop of New York, 
in answer to inquiries presented to him by the Committee on Religion 
and Public Education of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, in 
1885, asking whether the Roman Catholic Church would codperate 
with other religious denominations in having incorporated into the 
common school curriculum such truth of religion as the existence of 
a personal God, human responsibility to Him, the immortality of the 
soul and the reality of a future life, replied as follows: “ We could be 
satisfied with nothing less than the teaching of our whole faith. The 
points you propose, while better than none, would never satisfy us, 
and we think they ought not to satisfy many of the Protestant churches ; 
while the infidels, who are now very numerous, would certainly reject 
them. We believe the country will yet see the ruinous effects of an 
education from which religion has been excluded,” 

Because the Catholic Church cannot control popular education it is 
sternly opposed to our system of instruction, on principle. They 
have not been sparing in their denunciations of the system, though, 
at the present time, they seem more guarded in their public state- 
ments. Indeed, Bishop Gilmour said recently : “Catholics have no 
contention with the public schools because they are public schools, 
nor because they are State schools ; nor do Catholics seek to destroy 
the public schools.” If this be true, then there must have been a 
great change of sentiment in the Roman Catholic Church since the 
time that Archbishop Hughes denounced the schools in the city of 
New York, in the following intemperate language: ‘‘The public 
school is a disgrace to the civilization of the nineteenth century. I 
hope to see the day when New York will look back upon it with 
shame and horror that such a gross and miserable delusion could ever 
have been suffered to take possession of the public mind.” 

The Roman Catholic plan, for the accomplishment of which it is 
silently but successfully working, is to establish parochial schools in 
opposition to the common schools. 

Archbishop Corrigan said, in a private conference a few years ago: 
“ Denominational schools are, to our mind, the only solution of the 
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question. This plan would. satisfy every one, and would save the 
State a vast outlay of expense.” These schools have been multiply- 
ing rapidly in recent years, and, according to Bishop Gilmour, now 
number three thousand one hundred, with over half a million pupils. 
They are numerous in California, New York, Oregon and Minnesota, 
and are on the increase in South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi and Washington. 

There can be little doubt that the Roman Catholic hierarchy intend 
to insist upon a division of the school fund just as soon as the number 
of their schools and pupils increase sufficiently for them to make a loud 
plea. Indeed, this is openly advocated. We may accept it as the 
policy of the church. 

In a lecture, delivered by the Rev. T. S. Preston, now Vicar-Gen- 
eral to Archbishop Corrigan, in Cooper Union, New York, in 1870, 
we find the following clear exposition of the Roman Catholic view of 
the subject of the division of the school fund. ‘ Now, this is our posi- 
tion. It seems to be taken for granted that the civil power should 
provide for the great charities of the body politic, and that it should 
relieve distress and want, and extend its succor to the poor and igno- 
rant. Education is one of these charities, and not the least in impor- 
tance. To support the State, in its beneficent mission, large funds 
are raised by taxation. We Catholics admit the propriety of this 
rule and bear our share of the burden. Have we not, then, a just 
claim to our proportion of this fund? We cannot use the common 
schools because they answer not our ends, nor satisfy our consciences. 
When we educate children and pay our proportion of the taxes, have 
we no right in justice to our share of the public money which we, as 
well as others, have contributed’ We say, therefore, ‘Either remove 
all taxes for education, or yive to us our just share of the fund.’ We 
say that every religious denomination, which has its own schools, 
shall have its proportion of the sum raised by general taxation, accord- 
ing to the number of children which it educates.” 

The Roman Catholic Church insists on giving a Christian educa- 
tion to all the children. But with them, that means a Roman 
Catholic education, and they will never be content with any conces- 
sions which may be made. Education should not be secular and 
infidel, but it must be candidly admitted that the Roman hierarchy 
has been largely responsible for the secular and infidel tendency of 
our schools at the present time. At first they claimed that the 
schools were sectarian and Protestant, and a weak public sentiment 
took the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer largely out of the schools. Now 
the cry is that the schools are godless, and, therefore, Catholic 
children cannot be educated in them. It must be a blind man who 
cannot see the way in which Rome is working. The faith of our 
people in our common schools has been shaken more by thecry that they 
are “ godless and infidel ” than by anything else. 
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We cannot enter into criticism of the Roman Catholic position. 
But of one thing we are certain, Romanism must be watched witha 
jealous eye, for it. seeks to subvert our popular institutions, The 
Jesuits are in our land in large numbers, and are making their influ- 
ence felt. Our only hope is in vigilance, and every effort to weaken 
the common school system should be frowned upon by an intelligent 
public. The school fund must not be divided. Our schools must be 
strengthened morally and religiously and maintained against all 
adverse criticism and scheming. 

The second view is that of secularists who aflirm that no religion 
and no religious morality should be taught in the common schools. 
Some would go much further and eliminate all traces of religious 
observance from State institutions; would remove the Bible and 
prayers from reformatory and penal institutions, and insist that the 
State should have no connection with religion, not even to the extent 
of having oaths in courts of justice, prayers in Congress and legisla- 
tures or thanksgiving proclamations. They would get rid of the 
vexed question of religion and morality by simply ignoring these 
altogether.. They insist that civil government has nothing whatever 
to do with these subjects, and that when it does touch them the rights 
of the minority are encroached upon. Their great mistake is in con- 
founding religion with the church, and in thinking of religion as sec- 
tarianism. Among those who hold this view are agnostics, infidels, 
numerous Christians and a few Christian ministers. To this theory, 
whether applied to the common schools or to State action in general, 
there are many serious objections. 

It means neutrality in religion and morality which is an impossi- 
bility. No school can be absolutely colorless in its teaching, but 
must favor some class at the expense of some other classes. Exclude 
all reference to morality and religion from education and it must 
become, in the very nature of the case, infidel and un-Christian in its 
tendency. Secularism, pure and simple, is the worst possible form of 
sectarianism. The influence of the school must be either for truth, 
morality and religion, else it will be against them. 

But secularism is contrary to the true conception of education, and 
is, therefore, unphilosophical. True education seeks to develop the 
whole being, including the body, mind, heart, conscience and spiritual 
nature. It must touch, especially in its higher forms, the seat of 
authority, and reveal the ground of right and the springs of action. 

Secularism fails to reach the whole nature and is unable to trace 
truth to its origin and mould the conscience ; it is, therefore, as a 
system of education, partial, unsymmetrical and imperfect. Between 
secularism and sectarianism the latter is preferable and safest for 
the nation. 

But secularism fails of the purpose for which the State establishes 
schools which is to make good citizens; and this requires more than 
mere reading and writing. A sound education must have at least 


31 
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four R’s, and religion should come first of all. Mere education of 
the intellect cannot save a people and the spelling book should not be 
deified. The State must educate its citizens to be true, pure, honest, 
upright and virtuous ; and failing in this, it fails in the very thing for 
which educational institutions are established. But how can the State 
educate the children who are to become the future citizens, in a 
proper manner, by feeding them on the dry husks of secularism ? 

But there is another objection to this scheme ; secularism, carried to 
its full length, would mutilate our finest literature. First of all it would 
rule out the Bible. Then, in turn, the pure and ennobling spiritual 
thoughts of the greatest writers would be cast aside on the ground 
that they are moral and religious. In the universities moral philos- 
ophy could not be pursued, for, according to this theory, the State 
has nothing to do with religion and morals, and must give a colorless 
education, which is another term for an imperfect education. 

In the famous Cincinnati debate upon the Bible in the public 
schools, it was held that if the Bible were cast out then Scripture 
passages and religious selections would also be expunged from the 
text-books. This idea was ridiculed by such a man as the Hon. 
Stanley Matthews. But what do we now see after the lapse of twenty 
years? That there is a strong tendency to eliminate from the school 
books the ethical, moral and religious selections. If this process 
goes on much further there will be a strong sentiment aroused among 
the Christian people of the United States. An atheistic and irre- 
ligious education is worse than no education. Whatever else happens, 
the schools must not be under the control of free-thinkers, infidels 
and atheists. 

And, last of all, the theory of secularism has a false conception of the 
State. With consistent secularists the State is atheistic ; and, as has 
been said recently, ‘atheism in the State is anarchy in its outcome.” 
Secularism reduces the State to a ‘‘mere soulless corporation of 
rational animals, aiming at nothing higher than their own self-interest, 
guided by no nobler vision than that which the present affords.” 
And, at the same time, it becomes, in a certain sense, a religion most 
intolerant, zealous of its own supposed rights, and bitterly opposed 
to everything which savors of Christianity. Being such a system, it is 
the most dangerous foe to our common schools ; and blighting, wither- 
ing and enervating in its effects. Friends of true education should 
never permit secularism to control popular instruction. 

We now come to the third view, which holds that education should 
not be divorced from the sanctions of religion, but that there should 
be in all schools instruction based on the great principles of the 
Christian religion. In the words of a recent writer, we should have 
“a State Christian but not ecclesiastical, with faith but no creed, 
reverence but no ritual, a recognized religion but not a recognized 
church.” In other words, there should be inthe schools religious but 
not sectarian instruction, and this not for the purpose of relieving the 
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family and the church, but for the State’s own interest and perma- 
nence. 

It may be said that this is impossible. We reply that this is the 
system which we now have in most of our schools. The founders of 
our government and schools placed both upon this sure basis. They 
never dreamed of separating government and schools from religion, 
but they did separate both from church control. Religion is the very 
corner stone of our institutions, but it is not religion in its sectarian 
sense. A careful discrimination must be made here. 

State education, like all other instruction, should rest upon a relig- 
ious basis and touch the religious instincts of the child. Otherwise 
the State cannot have good citizens. The very life of the State is 
bound up in the children, and they must be taught to be true, pure, 
and virtuous and to love their fellows. But two things are to be kept 
separate; the church educates in order to secure the salvation of 
human souls in eternity ; the State for the purpose of regulating the 
moral conduct of man on earth and in his earthly relations. With 
these two thoughts kept distinctly before the mind, there will be no 
conflict between the chur¢eh and the State and no danger of any union 
between these great institutious. They should be helpful to each 
other, while not encroaching on the province of one another. 

This theory. brings us in harmony with the founders of the public 
schools. They were not indifferent to the claims of religion as con- 
nected with education. Take the messages of some of the governors 
of the State of New York. Governor Clinton recommended educa- 
tion to the legislature because “ of the advantage to religion, morals, 
liberty and good government.” Governor Lewis urged the founding 
of common schools because “ religion and morality cannot be too sedu- 
lously inculcated.” Governor Tompkins urged that the legislature 
establish schools “to inculcate correct principles of morality and 
religion.” The commissioners appointed to formulate a plan of pop- 
ular instruction came to the conclusion that schools ought to be 
established “ to disseminate religion, morality and learning throughout 
the country.” Hon. Mr. Weaver hit the secular fallacy, in 1841, 
when he said: “It is believed to be an error to suppose that the 
absence of all religious instruction, if it were practicable, is a mode of 
avoiding sectarianism; on the contrary, it would be itself sectarian- 
ism, because it would be consonant to the views of a peculiar class, 
and opposed to the opinions of other classes.” 

When the Free School Society was formed in New York, the appeals, 
issued to the public, contained thoughtful words which should be 
emphasized. ‘“ We wish them (the children) to feel that virtue is the 
first distinction among men, and knowledge the second.” Schools 
“ should be provided with teachers of pure morals and sound learn- 
ing.” They appealed to the public in the name of “ religion, of 
humanity and of freedom.” These are not the words of men who 
were striving to establish a system of education ona secular, non- 
Christian, irreligious and atheistic basis. 
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This plan is in line with advancing modern education. Nearly all 
the great States of Christendom have public school systems, and in 
few of them is education divorced from religion. In England there 
is a religious, non-sectarian basis; no dogmas are taught, but it is a 
system which de facto respects religion and does not set itself in 
opposition to it. In France, the system claims to be neutral but not 
hostile to religion. There is a society in Paris whose object is to 
purge the school books of all references to religion, but it is small and 
not influential. 

In Switzerland and Germany religion is the basis of education. 
The same is true in Canada. In Belgium the constitution guarantees 
rights of conscience to the Protestant minority, but in both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant schools there is instruction in morals and 
religion by authorized teachers. 

Why should we depart from our established custom and from the 
practice of other nations? Are all our people so virtuous, and is our 
atmosphere so pure that the children need no moral and religious 
influences thrown around them in their tender years? Let our pr‘s- 
ons and reformatories, crowded with youth, answer. Nor will it do 
to say that the family and the church should perform this duty, for 
the “ State has its own responsibility in the matter,” and there are 
thousands of persons within its institutions whom the family and the 
church cannot reach. The State has assumed the right to educate 
and it is in duty bound to perform the work well or pass it over to 
the family and the church. 

Our schools, in the past, have not been hostile to the religious 
spirit, and there has been, and yet is,a vast amount of moral and 
religious instruction imparted. Why should there be a change now? 
There is no good reason except the fact that in some of the con- 
gested centres of population there are many enemies of the public 
school system who abhor the name of religion. 

It is gratifying to know that while there are strong tendencies to 
eliminate what is ethical, moral and religious from our school books 
and from the schools themselves, there is also a growing conviction 
in the minds of many educators, and of the public at large, that 
the schools of America can stand the strain, which will be put upon 
them, during the next twenty-five years, only by making them health- 
ful centres of moral and religious influences. And in this connec- 
tion we may quote, briefly, some of the opinions which have been 
recently expressed. These show that the tide is turning in the 
direction of more moral and religious instruction in the common 
school. 

Says Superintendent Welcher, of California: ‘“ The one great need 
of the public schools is a closer attention on the part of teachers and 
other authorities to moral instruction—to character-building. To 
turn out good, honest, clean-living men and women should be the end 
and aim of public schools.” Superintendent Finger, of North Carolina 
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says, speaking of moral culture: “The teacher who neglects it is 
a failure.” 

The county superintendents of Colorado passed the following resolu- 
tion at a recent meeting : 


Resolved, That we consider the development of character as the highest end of 
education and the only safe basis of American citizenship, and we urge upon 
superintendents the duty of doing all in their power to purify the moral atmos- 
phere of the schools and their surroundings. 


The most recent and noteworthy utterance along this line was made 
by the National Education Association at its meeting, in New York, 
February, 1890. At that time the following resolution was passed : 


Resolved, That we can but meet the hostile criticisms openly made against 
the public schools of the country by making these schools sources of the most 
wholesome moral influence, without at all interfering with religious denom- 
inational differences. 


This has the right ring about it. What we want is not less attention 
to the great subjects of morals and religion, but more and more; for, 
if the American system of education is to be preserved, it must never 
set itself up against the interests of morality and religion. Let it 
once be understood that our schools are seminaries of agnosticism, 
skepticism, infidelity and atheism and they cannot stand, for ten years, 
the opposition of an enlightened Christian public sentiment. And while 
not claiming that it is their province to teach dogma, we do affirm that 
there should be in every school a reverent attitude maintained with 
respect to the great principles of religion in general and of the 
Christian religion in particular, because it is the religion of the major- 
ity and the religion upon which our morality is based. 

Just two or three things remain to be said. All who are interested 
in the welfare of the country and of the public schools should study 
well the tendencies of the hour. The citizens of America should 
not permit the very foundations of our institutions to be silently 
undermined. A slumbering public should arouse itself. The 
books used in the schools should be watched with eagle eye. And 
above all, Christian people throughout the land should see to it that 
reverent and religious persons occupy the places of teachers, for their 
indirect influence may be made more potent for good than any merely 
formal book-instruction in morality and religion. Honorable and 
upright men alone should be appointed to the positions of school 
trustees and superintendents. In other words, there is hope for the 
permanency of our system of instruction only when an enlightened 
public sentiment, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, shall make the schools of America fountains of knowl- 
edge, purity, truth and righteousness. 

Davip G. WYLIE. 

New YorK. 
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NOTE ON 1 COR. XV. 20-28. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION. REVISED VERSION. VARIATION SUGGESTED. 


20. But now is Christ risen | 20. But now hath Christ been | 20. But now Christ is risen 
from the dead, and become| raised from the dead, the | from the dead, a first-fruits of 
the first-fruits of them that/ first-fruits of them that are | them that are asleep. 21. For 
slept. 21. asleep. For since by man | since through man, death, also 

21. For since by man wenn came death, by man came through man, a resurrection of 
death, by man came also the! also the resurrection of | thedead.22.for just asin Adam 
resurrection of the dead. | 22. the dead. Foras in Adam | all die, so also in Christ all will 

22. For as in Adam all die,| all die, so also in Christshall | be made alive. 23. But each 
even so in Christ shall all be | 23. all be made alive. But in his own order: a first-fruits, 
made alive. each in his own order: | Christ ; afterward they that are 

23. Buteverymaninhisown)| Christ the first-fruits ; then |Christ’s, at His coming ; then, 
order: Christ the first-fruits;| they that are Christ's, at His | the end. 
afterwards they that are | 24.coming. Then cometh the 24 When He shall have given 
Christ’s, at His coming. | end, when He shall deliver | over the kingdom to God the 

24. Then cometh the end,| upthe kingdom toGod, even Father; when He shall have 
when He shall have delivered | the Father; when He shall | put down all rule and all au- 
up the kingdom to God, even have abolished all rule and | thority and power (25. for He 
the Father; when He shall} all authority and power. | must reign until He shall have 
have put down all rule, and | 25. For He must reign, till He | put all His enemies under His 
all authority and power. | hath put all His enemies un- | feet), 26. the last enemy, 

25. For He must reign, till | 26. der His feet. The last enemy | Death, is abolished. 27. For 
He hath put all His enemies| that shall be abolished is He did put all things in sub- 
under His feet. |27, death. For, He put all | jection under His feet. But, 

26. The last enemy that shall| things in subjection under | when He shall have said that 
be destroyed is death. | His feet. But when He saith, | all things are in subjection (it 

27. For He hath put all! All things are put in subjec- | is evident that the one who 
things under His feet. But/ tion, itis evident that He is subjected all things to Him is 
when He saith, All things are excepted who did subject all excepted), 28. But, I say, when 
put under Him, it is manifest 28. thingsunto Him. And when | all things shall have been put 
that He is excepted, which did| all things have been sub-| in subjection to Him, even 
put all things under Him. jected unto Him, then shall | then will the Son Himself be 

28. And when all things; the Son also Himself be sub- | in subjection to the one who 
shall be subdued unto Him, jected to Him that did subject | subjected all things to Him, 
then shall the Son also Him-| all things unto Him,that God | that God may be all in all. 
self be subject unto Him| may be all in all. 
that put all things under Him, | 
that God may be all in all, 


| 

The variation suggested is wholly a matter of punctuation. The 
common reading joins éra ré rédog with verse 24. It is suggested to 
place it at the close of verse 23. 

If the second member of the paragraph is made to read, “ Then 
cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom, ete.,” then 
two difficulties occur: 1. A distinction is forced between the 
adytes, who die in Adam, and the zdyre¢, who are made alive in Christ—a 
distinction which the text will hardly allow. In order to steer clear 
of Universalism we are compelled to read “all who are in Adam”’ on 
the one hand, and ‘‘all who are in Christ’’ on the other. But the 
text is not zdvte¢ of &v rw ’Addu, nor is it mdvres of & tw Xpioro. It 
reads é tw “Addu xndvtes and éy t& Xpcorw ndvtec: just as in Adam 
all, so in Christ all. The text does not suggest a restriction in 
the one case any more than in the other. 

2. If étra rd rédog is placed at the beginning of verse 24, it becomes 
the preceding apodosis, of which érav rapado....drav xatapyyen.... 
is the protasis ; a construction wholly unnatural. Moreover, észaro¢ 


7 


éyOpos xatapysitac 6 Odvatog of verse 26, the natural apodosis of 
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bray mapadm, becomes by this reading an obiter dictum, having 
no logical or grammatical connection with its context. This 
dislocation, in turn, compels a forced translation of verse 26, 
whereby a verb in the present tense is made to appear future, 
and a relative is supplied without any authority whatsoever. It is 
made to read ‘‘ The last enemy that shall be abolished is death,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ The last enemy, Death, is abolished.’’ 

These difficulties are both obviated by a simple change of punctua- 
tion, placing the period after rédoz, instead of after adrod. 

The argument for the certainty of the resurrection of men, based 
on the certainty of the resurrection of Christ, is twofold. 

1. The mediatorial work of Christ, so far representative of human- 
ity that it binds humanity to Him either for salvation or for judgment. 

2. The mediatorial power of Christ which guarantees the destruc- 
tion of every opposing rule, or power, death included. 

1. Paul is discussing only the resurrection of the body. Therefore 
he contemplates in his first argument only the feature of representation 
which brings bodily death on the one hand, bodily resurrection on 
the other. As representation in Adam insures bodily death, so rep- 
resentation in Christ insures bodily resurrection. As all men are 
represented in Adam to the extent that makes dead the bodies of all, 
so all men are represented in Christ to the extent that will make 
alive the bodies of all. But it is not, with all men, a resurrection 
unto life. With some it is a resurrection unto judgment. The resur- 
rection of the wicked for the purpose of judgment is as truly a part 
of Christ’s mediatorial reward as is the resurrection of the righteous 
for the award of glory (John v. 22 and 27). This is the thought of 
Paul when he turns, with the use of the strong adversative particle, 
to distinguish between the ranks of the resurrected ones. All will be 
made alive, but each one in his own rank, or platoon. Christ a first- 
fruits, the first rank; afterward, they that are Christ’s, in His 
napoveta, the second rank, to come forth when Christ comes for His 
saints ; then the end, the final rank, they that are not Christ’s, at the 
last judgment. His first proposition is proved, viz., that as by man 
came death, by man also comes a resurrection of the dead; proved 
by analogy of representation which brings bodily death to all men in 
the one case, bodily resurrection to all men in the other. 

2. The second argument is that the mediatorial power of Christ 
also certifies a resurrection of the body. 

Its logical statement is as follows: 

(1) The covenant guarantees that Christ’s reign must and shall put 
all His enemies under His feet (verse 25 as parenthesis). 

(2) This covenant is fulfilled “when He shall have given over to 
(given alongside of, placed in harmony with) God the Father the king- 
dom (the rule which Satan has so long usurped and which it is Christ’s 
purpose to restore); when He shall have abolished all [opposing] 
headship, prerogative and might” [verse 24]). 
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3. In that very achievement (guaranteed in covenant) the abolish- 
ment of death is necessarily included: “The last enemy, death, is 
abolished ” (verse 26). 

With the punctuation as above indicated (beginning verse 24 with 
éray rapadw th e paragraph (verses 24-26) is closely and clearly log- 
ical. It is also strictly grammatical. Verse 26 becomes the easy and 
natural apodosis of which verse 24 is the protasis, and every forced 
translation of verse 26 is avoided. 

The absolute destruction of death is certainly involved in the cove- 
nant. For (verse 27) He did put all things under His feet. But in cove- 
nanting to put all things under Christ, God the Father evidently ex- 
cepted Himself. Hence, when the covenant is fulfilled in the actual 
subjecting of all things to Christ, even then (rére xa?) the mediatorial 
subjection of the Son to the Father will continue (verse 28). There- 
fore the covenant faithfulness of both the Father and the Son are 
pledged to the destruction of death. The mediatorial power of 
Christ is a trust delegated to Him by the Father, and accepted by the 
Son for this specific end. Because it is a delegated power, given and 
accepted for a certain specified purpose and exercised in a position of 
official subordination, which official subordination is to continue 
throughout eternity, it is, therefore, doubly sure that the purpose for 
which the mediatorial office was accepted and its power delegated will 
be accomplished. 

That purpose is clearly set forth in verses 25 and 27, viz., that all 
things shall be subject to the Son. Its accomplishment is assumed in 
verse 24, viz., the delivery to the Father, as a restored heritage, of 
the kingdom which Satan had usurped, and the bringing to naught of 
all (opposing) headship and prerogative and power. This necessarily 
includes the abolishment of death. Therefore, Death must be 
destroyed. Therefore, the dead will rise. 

Davip C. Marquis. 

CHICAGO. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


5. Psatm 11. 5. 


TWN NID +N 
900 Min’ 2 niNpA 


It was mine to lie down and to yield me to sleep, 
I awaked, for Jehovah sustained me. 


The significance of the emphatic pronoun in Hebrew is often over- 
looked, and when observed it is sometimes difficult to translate. Its 


first occurrence in the Psalms is at ii. 7, where it is disregarded in the 
English Bible: “It is J who this day have begotten thee.” The 
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weight of the emphasis is apparent. Thou art My very Son, Mine 
own Son, and J, Thy Father indeed, must surely give Thee all things. 

In iii. 5, as above, the emphatic pronoun ‘ani, J, is antithetical to 
“ Jehovah ” in the following line. David composed this Psalm as a 
morning song of praise for his preservation from the murderous ene- 
mies that besieged him. At the approach of the preceding night he 
could feel that he had done everything possible to human vigilance and 
strength. Excessive weariness demanded rest in preparation for 
another day of danzer and toil, and he determined to commit himself 
fearlessly to divine protection, not only to lie down, but to dismiss 
unbelieving anxiety and to sleep. 

This is finely expressed in the Hebrew. The second verb, 
*ishanah, is in the imperfect tense with the voluntative termination ah. 
It is connected by strong vav with the preceding verb shakabti, which 
is in the Perfect Tense. The two verbs are thus unified in time as past, 
and both express personal resolve. It was his, a simple duty, as 
much so as to laborin the day time, to yield himself unresistingly to 
sleep, confident that God would faithfully perform His own gracious 
part in shielding him from harm. “Jehovah,” in the second line, 
bears the antithetic emphasis to the pronoun in the first. David, trust- 
ing in God, sleeps; while God, accepting the trust, sustains him. 

In Psalm iv. 8 we have the counterpart to this in an evening song. 
There are the same use of the voluntative form of the verb, the same 
combination of sleep with lying down as simultaneous, and the same 
antithetical distribution of parts, the human and divine, but with 
special stress on the emphatic “ Thou” in the second line. We give 
the eighth verse in Hebrew, and, with its translation, that of the two 
verses that precede. We will need them in determining whether ‘at/ah 
in verse 8 receives additional emphasis from the following lebadad, 
and they should be combined in the rendering, “ For Thou, Lord, 
alone,” as Revised Version. 


wR) AB.vN Fn ova 8 
379? AY AN -D 
Sawin m3? 


6. Very many are saying : 
‘«Oh, for the sight of good fortune ;’’ 
Lift upon us, Jehovah, the light of Thy presence ; 


7. Greater joy hast Thou put in my heart than is theirs 
When their corn and new wine are increased. 


8. I will lie down in peace, and forthwith I shall sleep, 
For Thou, O Jehovah, were I left all alone, 
Wouldst make me to dwell without care. 
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In the foregoing, at verse 6, by the rendering “ Very many,” we re- 
cognize the emphasis upon “ rabbim,” as placed before its verb, and 
at the head of the line. 

In the second line, “ Oh, for the sight of good fortune” (as Prof. 
Cheyne, very excellently), we have in the Hebrew a common expres- 
sion of the optative—lit., who will make me see; as in lv. 6, “ Oh that 
I had wings like a dove”—Heb., “ Who will give me wings,” etc. It is 
a wish, not a prayer; and the good they crave is not the joy of God’s 
presence, but the “ corn and wine,” the product of the elements, of 
nature, chance, evolution or what not. These are the sordid, who had 
adhered to the king’s standard because they imagined the rebellion 
would soon collapse, and they would thus better their own fortunes, 
and they now are disgusted with the miserable fare of the camp. It 
is only by apprehending this that we get the full force of contrast in 
the following address to God. 

The clause, “ were I left all alone,” in verse 8, is represented in the 
text by the sinzle word lebidid (alone). The Massoretic accentual 
division connects this with the preceding Jehovah, as in the English 
Bible. All the ancient versions connect it with the speaker. Modern 
authorities are almost equally divided. In usage, Deut. xxxii. 12 
is quoted on the side of the former, and Deut. xxxiii. 28, of the 
latter. Riehm says, and Moll regards it as decisive, “The thought 
that Jehovah is the only protection is without motive in the context, 
as it is not said that he lacked other protection, or that the ‘many’ 
sought protection anywhere else.” But on either supposition, may 
we not reasonably look for some “motive in the context?” What 
suggested the thought of being “alone,” whether of God or him- 
self? We find the probable answer in verse 6. The worldly and 
irreligious men in his own company were impatient of continued 
hardship, toil and danger, and almost ready to abandon the cause and 
leave their king to his fate. He contemplates even this possibility, 
and faces it fearlessly. Though ‘left all alone” he will still trust in 
Jehovah. 

If this be so, it accounts for the indeterminateness of the expres- 
sion, and for its suspension between the two personalities, so as not 
to be severed from either. Asif he had said, “ Let them go; Jeho- 
vah does not need their aid to keep me in safety, and I do not need 
their presence to give me confidence.” We have endeavored to ex- 
press this by placing the adverb in a separate clause. 

Another brief remark before we pass on, with regard to the final 
word in verse 8, “ without care; Hebrew, lebétahh (MYD9) ; lit. in 
confidence, and so securely, rather than safely. Yet even this is insuffi- 
cient, inasmuch as common usage confounds the two words as 
synonymous. But secure is from the Latin sine cura, without care. 
The Hebrew word and the context alike contemplate not only deliver- 
ance from danger, but from all fearful or anxious thoughts. 
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Returning now to the emphatic pronoun, it occurs twice in Psalm 
exvi, 10, 11, a more difficult place than either of the foregoing: 


TIS °D ‘HINT 
SIND MY ON 
MOND ONIN IN 
:3ID DIN" SD 


10. In firm faith am I speaking— 
I, that was sorely afflicted, 

11, I that said in my peril, 
That all men are false ; 

12. What shall I render to Jehovah 
For all his benefits toward me? 


In verse 10 the former of the two verbs is in the Perfect Tense, 
but not of a past, but a present activity as full and complete; a firmly 
established confidence, in distinction from transient emotion. Lit., 
I believe when I speak. The pronoun ‘ani, immediately following, 
is in grammatical apposition with the subject of these verbs, and 
assures us that the speaker had learned to trust in God, not from 
the testimony of others, but from his own personal experience of 
suffering and deliverance. He refers to the “anguish and sorrow,” 
“the cords of Death” and “the tortures of Sheol,” as described in 
verse 3; and then by another emphatic ani, I, as a personal voucher, 
he tells us that in his danger and alarm he had looked to men for sym- 
pathy and aid, and had to testify that their fairest promises were 
falsehood. They all failed him in thedark hour. The contrast between 
human treachery and divine faithfulness, as thus tested and attested 
is very striking, and would be much less effective in the absence of 
the emphatic pronoun. 


JoHN DEWITT. 
New BRuUNswWICK. 





VITl. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 


THE obligation to observe a weekly day of rest and worship is 
recognized by the whole Christian Church, with few and insignificant 
exceptions. But there is a great difference as to the ground on which 
‘this obligation is supposed to rest. Very many agree with the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, which traces the duty back to the Deca- 
logue and insists upon the continued and binding authority of the 
Fourth Commandment. But there is, at least, a large minority who 
deny that this Commandment has any force under the Christian dis- 
pensation. It is not proposed to canvass the grounds upon which 
this denial is made. That is sufficiently done in all the popular treat- 
ises on the subject. But it may be worth while to consider what is 
offered to us in place of the divine command given with so much 
solemnity from the blazing summit of Sinai. For it is admitted on 
all hands that the observance of the Lord’s Day is a matter of the 
greatest importance ; that it is necessary to man’s physical and social 
welfare, and especially to his spiritual interests; and that without it 
there is great danger that the true religion would perish from the 
earth. We need, therefore, to look well to the grounds upon which it 
is commended to the attention of men. 

The most common and obvious of these is: 1. The Authority of the 
Church, which, it is claimed, has a right to appoint a day of rest and 
worship and to enforce obedience. So Dean Alford, in his comment on 
Rom. xiv.5 (“ Gr. Test.,” ii. 452), calls the Lord’s Day “an institution of 
the Christian Church, analogous to the ancient Sabbath, binding upon 
us... . by the rules of that branch of the Church in which Provi- 
dence has placed us.” To this may first be replied what John Owen 
said in his “Exercitations to the Epistle to the Hebrews ” (Part v, 
Exer. iii. Sec. 58), viz.: “ When God, by His authority, had command- 
ed the observation of a day to Himself, and the Lord Christ, by the 
same authority, hath taken off that command and abolished that in- 
stitution, it is not in the power of all the churches in the world to 
take up the religious observance of that day to the same ends and 
purposes Be it that the Church may appoint holy days of its 
own, that have no foundation in nor relation to the law of Moses, yet 
doubtless it ought not to dig any of his ceremonies out of their grave, 
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and impose them on the necks of the disciples of Christ; yet so must 
it be thought to do on this hypothesis that the religious observance 
of one day in seven is absolutely abolished by Christ as a mere part 
of the law of commandments contained in ordinances, which was 
nailed to His cross and buried with Him.” But passing this point, 
which has more weight than seems generally to have been given to it, 
the proposed authority cannot be recognized by any who hold the 
cardinal principle of Protestantism that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice. A Church cancommand only what it is authorized 
to do by the Scripture, but in this case it undertakes to do what the 
New Testament declined to do. The question was distinctly before 
Christ and His apostles, but according to the theory they abrogated 
the Fourth Commandment and yet put nothing in its place; nor any- 
where is there to be seen even the semblance of an authorization for 
the churches to take action on the subject. Again, the Church may 
appoint what it deems suitable times for public worship, and may re- 
quire obedience of its members, which is one thing, but it is quite 
another for it to make a day holy so that secular work, which may be 
innocently performed at other times, becomes sinful by being done on 
this day. This is surely beyond its powers. Moreover, according to 
this theory, each Church is at liberty to make its own enactment on 
the subject, for no one body has a right to control the action of an- 
other. They might then adopt different days, or at least might adopt 
different views as to the proper method of observing the sacred day. 
Nay, they might adopt the modern opinion of some eminent men that 
the entire notion of a sacred day is unwise and harmful, since every 
day should be regarded as belonging unto the Lord. What now are 
plain men to do in the midst of this confusion and varying authority ? 
And how are they to feel the constraint of an obligation which is alto- 
gether human in its origin, which comes from fallible men, and which 
is often questioned by some who, on other grounds, are worthy of 
respect? But even if ecclesiastical sanction could control the con- 
duct of confessed believers, how small an influence would it have on 
the outside public? Men at large would say that a Sunday statute 
was very well for those who were in full communion with the body 
that enacted such a statute, but it could not possibly have any bind- 
ing force upon others. Nor is it easy to see what answer could be 
made to them. Surely, this point is one of no small importance at a 
time when there is such a growing desecration of the sacred day.* 

2. A second substitute is found in Apostolic Example. The most 
conspicuous advocate of this is Dr. Hesse, in his Bampton lecture for 
1860. He says, “The Lord's Day is not a continuance, in the strict 


* To show how far this view of the obligation of the rest-day has spread, the 
writer may state that some years ago he was in the company of two theological 
professors, one a great light of the Lutheran Church, the other an eminent mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church, both of whom declared that the Fourth 
Commandment did not bind and that the authority of the Church was sufficient. 
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sense of that word, of the Sabbath, but rests upon a foundation of 
its own;” which is thus stated, “The Lord’s Day (a festival on the 
first day in each week in memory of our Lord’s resurrection) is of 
divine institution and peculiarly Christian in its character, as being 
indicated in the New Testament, and having been acknowledged by 
the apostles and their immediate followers as distinct from the Sab- 
bath (a Jewish festival on the seventh day in each week), the obliga- 
tion to observe which is denied, both expressly and by implication, in 
the New Testament.” This is a singular statement. The Lord’s Day 
is “a divine institution ;” yet he does not refer to a single utterance 
of God, or of any of his representatives, appointing its observance. 
The whole weight of the claim rests upon “ the example of the apostles 
and their immediate followers.” This is very complete and efficacious 
if we view the sanction of the Decalogue as still surviving, but not 
otherwise; as, indeed, the same writer seems to admit in his article on 
the Lord’s Day in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary ” (p. 1677), where, after 
enumerating all the passages referred to (Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 1,2; 
Heb. x. 25, and Rev. i. 10), he adds, “ Taken separately, perhaps, and 
even all together, these passages seem scarcely adequate to prove that 
the dedication of the first day of the week to the purposes above 
mentioned was a matter of apostolic institution, or even of apostolic 
practice.” All that their example covers is simply the propriety of 
holding religious services on the first day of the week—a point about 
which there is no dispute, save with an insignificant handful of sec- 
taries. The cases cited prove nothing, say nothing, as to keeping the 
day holy, renouncing secular labor, cultivating individual and family 
religion, ete. And every habitual profaner of holy time could justly 
reply to any remonstrance on the subject, “I do all that the apostles 
did: I go to church once, and that having been-done, I consult my 
own taste about the rest of the day.” And surely, if the Christian 
Sabbath is an entirely new institution, in no way connected with the 
Jewish, we should need some clear and definite precept concerning it ; 
and one may well ask in wonder why was the abolition of the old day 
so clearly stated, as it is claimed to be, and ‘yet nothing at all said in 
the way of command respecting the new one? Besides, experience 
shows that men need to have points of duty laid down in well- 
defined lines. That which comes to them only in the way of in- 
ference they are sorely tempted to dispute under various pretexts, 
such as that the apostles were in a peculiar position, that circum- 
stances have changed, that what was proper at one time may not be 
called for at another, etc., whereas it is by no means so easy to evade 
a clearly drawn and express statute. The objections, then, to this 
substitute for the commandment are, that it does not cover the ground ; 
it does not provide for the setting apart of the day from secular to 
sacred uses; it has no binding authority, and it puts the apostles in 
the attitude of setting themselves up against their Master, for, accord- 
ing to the theory, He abolished the day of rest, but they of their own 
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accord introduced it, and we are asked to follow them rather than 
Him. Example in the line of a precept or an acknowledged duty has 
great weight, but standing by itself has none at all, for it is always 
and everywhere true that we are to obey God rather than man, and 
the holiest of believers cannot bind another man’s conscience. 

3. A third substitute is found in Humanity and Religious Expe- 
diency, a phrase used by Dean Alford in the passage before cited. 
There is no doubt that a valid and cogent argument for the day of 
rest may be constructed on these grounds. Sunday observance is 
fraught with manifold blessings to the world. It is especially a boon 
to the poor. It is a pleasant interruption to the hard grind of daily 
toil. It furnishes opportunity for mental and moral culture. It en- 
ables the laborer to spend one whole day with his family. This is so 
plain that many who see no sacredness at all in the first day of the 
week, yet admit that the institution is most benign in its results, and 
for that reason deserves universal recognition. But how large a por- 
tion of the race can be made to see this truth and act upon it, when 
it runs counter to their interests, their habits or their tastes? How 
easily could a manufacturer or other employer of labor persuade him- 
self that the men under him were just as well off without a Sunday 
rest as with one? What chance has humanity when there is arrayed 
against it avarice, or ambition, or the pursuit of pleasure? Surely, 
this is a broken reed upon which to rest the right qf our fellow-men 
to a weekly day of rest. Nor is the case different when the appeal is 
to “religious expediency,” for the very nature of this principle is that 
it is to be determined by every man for himself. The expediency 
referred to means that it is only by having a fixed day, regularly re- 
curring, for the purpose that men can meet for worship and religious 
instruction. What multitudes there are who would admit cheerfully 
the propriety of such a day for others, or even for the community as 
a whole, but would insist that, in their own case, it was “ expedient ” 
to take a walk or a drive, or go on an excursion, or give an entertain- 
ment? How many would feel, as some have been known to say, “ Yes, 
Sunday is a blessed gift of God to man, and the best return we can 
make to Him is to enjoy His gift and spend the time in whatever min- 
isters pleasure to the sense, the taste or the reason.” And as they 
think so they act. They are right, then, who say that to place the 
observance of the rest-day on such grounds as these is, and must be, 
disastrous. It is giving to the average man a far larger measure of 
liberty than he is capable of wisely enjoying. It leaves so much that 
is discretionary. with us, that the majority of men will follow the im- 
pulse of the moment rather than any lofty regulative principle. Even 
Christian people cannot safely trust themselves to a fast-and-loose 
theory of this kind. When an obligation is reduced to a calculation 
of interest, or has its authority made dependent upon its results, the 
temptation often becomes irresistible to give up attendance upon 
church, Sunday-school and other means of grace, and substitute pro- 
miscuous reading, or lounging, or visiting. 
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But one is not left to mere theory on this point. A good illustra- 
tion from actual fact is furnished in the case of Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon, the famous author of the motto, ‘‘ Property is Robbery,” 
who flourished in the last generation. He was an extreme Socialist 
and thoroughly skeptical, but a scholarly and thoughtful man, and 
his power as a writer has never been denied. Among his published 
works is one containing an able argument for the observance of 
Sunday. It is entitled ‘‘ De la Celebration du Dimanche.” While he 
repudiated the very idea of a divine revelation, he admired the Dec- 
alogue, and, most of all, its fourth commandment. ‘‘ Nothing equal 
to the Sabbath, before or after the legislator of Sinai, has been con- 
ceived or executed among men.” While disclaiming utterly any 
religious authority for the institution, he elaborately indicates its pro- 
priety on several grounds. The first is civil. This weekly festival 
made the Jews not a mere aggregate of individuals, but a society of 
brethren. It secured them instruction concerning their history, their 
ritual and their laws. It drew out their affections and fused them 
together as one in origin and in character. And thus it contributed 
largely to the preservation of law and order and the stability of the 
State. Again, it had a domestic value. It upheld and guarded the 
family. The statute included the household, with its servants, depen- 
dents and even guests. All had a common interest in its observance, 
and were brought together in close and joyous fellowship. The rest- 
day curbed the master while it gave a lift to the underling. It checked 
the lust of gain and arrested the wear and tear of making haste to be 
rich. Further, it had a moral bearing. The rest enjoined is not one 
of sloth or frivolity, but of self-possession and thought. Release from 
toil and care, allowed time to acquire knowledge, to converse with 
nature and to study one’s own character. So consecrated, the day 
would be one of tender memories, heroic dedications, costly sacri- 
fices, lofty musings and noble aspirations. Once more, there is the 
argument of public hygiene. Rest is necessary to health, but it must 
be periodical and stated. Experience shows that one day in seven is 
just what is required. Less would be insufficient, more would be 
excessive. ‘‘If you give forty-eight hours of rest after twelve con- 
secutive days of labor, you kill the man with inertia after having 
worn him down with fatigue.” Nor would it answer to rest halfa day 
after three days of work. 

Now, on this fourfold ground, Proudhon urged with great ability the 
claims of the Sabbatic institution, founding them upon reason and the 
nature of things, and appealing to all that aman holds dear. And 
what was the result? Nothing, absolutely nothing. He founded no 
school, had no followers. There has indeed been considerable improve- 
ment among the French within the last thirty years as to the degree 
in which Sunday is observed. But that improvement is in no sense 
due to Proudhon’s forcible argument. Men read it and praised it and 
then went on justas they had been doing. It was the influence of 
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the church, speaking in the name of a lofty and supreme authority, 
that was effective. Men will yield to the ‘‘ categorical imperative ” 
of a divine law when they will yield to nothing else. Take away the 
religious sanction of Sunday, and its hold on the individual and on 
the public mind is gone. . What men need to hear is the call of Duty, 


Stern daughter of the Voice of God. 


This has power, even amid the rush of passion and the conflict of 
interest. It addresses the strongest elements of our nature and insists 
upon being heard. It may be disregarded, but this is always with 
misgiving and fearful apprehension. 

4, A fourth substitute is found in what is called the Liberty of Love. 
Assuming that the law on the subject is done away, although written 
and engraved on stones, the duty is made to rest upon the answer to 
such questions as these: ‘‘ Does the love of Christ constrain us to it? 
Does the love of God, the love of man, the love of our own souls, 
impel us to the voluntary commemoration of this first day of the 
week? Or does this love find fit and useful expression in such a com- 
memoration ?” Of course, there is but one answer to such queries. 
These motives are high and lofty, and they make the day far more 
joyful and profitable than it possibly can be to one who considers the 
day to be a burden and keeps it only because he feels that he ought. 
At the same time very slight observation shows the folly of putting 
the obligation of the day of rest and worship on any such ground. It 
is far above the reach of the average Christian. It may be disagree- 
able to make such a confession, but it cannot be avoided. True, the 
ideal of Christian character is that men should do what is right. 
because they love to; but if it be said to men in general, do as 
you please, they will please to do wrong. The apostle found that the 
Christians of his time were ready enough not only to use but to abuse 
the liberty which he proclaimed as their right in Christ, and they 
even claimed the liberty to indulge in gross sin. Hence, his caution 
to the Galatians (v.13), “ For ye, brethren, were called for freedom ; 
only use not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through 
love be servants one to another.” The plain teaching of Scripture is 
that men never can rise above the law as a rule of conduct, and that 
so long as they do not obey it gladly and spontaneously, they are to 
obey it from a sense of obligation. And the history of the church 
shows that, whenever liberty has been asserted to the exclusion or 
neglect of law, license has been the immediate result. Happy is the 
man who can rise superior to the law, who does not need to recall its 
directions, because his sense of Christ’s love impels him gladly to do what 
it commands; but, until such an advanced stage of Christian progress 
is attained, we must acknowledge and observe the law’s restraints. There 
is a serious danger in making love the sole foundation of the duty to 
keep the Lord’s Day, because it will be understood by those in whom this 
motive is not sufficiently strong that they need not keep it at all. Nor 
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is it a sufficient answer to this to say that they ought to love Christ, 
and that this is the first obligation to be put before them. For while 
this is true, we do not therefore hold back all other duties, and tell 
men that they are at liberty to neglect them until they do love Christ. 
On the contrary, we reiterate the law and appeal without ceasing to 
the conscience until the heart is made right, when liberty becomes 
safe and is in no danger of being used as an occasion to the flesh. 
This view of the ground upon which the obligation of the Lord’s 
Day rests is liable to the same objection as some of the previous sub- 
stitutes that have been mentioned. It leaves too much to the discre- 
tion of the individual. It is remitted entirely to his own judgment 
whether he will keep the day of rest and worship or will disregard it, 
and, also, if the former, in what way or to what extent. It is not in 
accordance with the divine methods in other positive duties to leave 
men so entirely to their own notions of what is right. Their tendency 
is to go astray when allowed to choose their own course. Men in 
general, even converted men, have so much of the old Adam remain- 
ing in them, are so exposed to insidious temptation and so much 
influenced by casual associations of time and place, that they need the 
counsel of an unerring guide in all matters of conduct. As well 
leave a patient, delirious with fever, to choose his own medicine as to 
leave a man to take his own course in a matter so vitally related to 
his eternal welfare as the observance of the Lord’s Day. It is true 
that a genuine believer delights in the law of God after the inward 
man, but at the same time, as the apostle tells us, there is a different 
law in his members warring against the law of his mind. And in this 
conflict he needs the help which comes from an external authority. 
He needs to reinforce faltering resolutions with the thought of the great 
Lawgiver, who is higher than the highest and whose words are an end 
of controversy. 
5. A fifth substitute, and the last one we shall mention, is that which 
denies the necessity and the propriety of any sacred day, maintaining 
that All Time is Holy. Dr. Arnold said (“ Life,” i, 315): “ St. Paul 
would have been utterly shocked could he have foreseen that, eighteen 
hundred years after Christianity had been in the world, such 
an institution as the Sabbath would have been still needed.” So 
Baden Powell (“ Christianity against Judaism,” 1871) laid it down 
that “relegating religious duties to certain periods and days is most 
grateful to human nature, but radically hostile to Christian princi- 
ples.” F. W. Robertson advocated the same view, saying that “ the 
spiritual intent of Christianity is to worship God every day in the 
spirit.” But owing to the dull hearts of the Jews “a law was given 
specializing a day in order to lead them to the broader truth that 
every day is God’s” (“‘ Sermons,” second series, pp. 204, 205). Notwith- 
standing the apparent loftiness of this conception and the great names 
by which it is advocated, there is no hesitation in pronouncing it 
fallacious in principle and ruinous in practice. It is very true that 
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religion is to pervade the whole life-and should not be confined to 
certain days and acts. Eating and drinking and all things else are to 
be done tothe glory of God. But this does not supersede the necessity 
of special seasons of communion with God. And, therefore, God has 
appointed such seasons in order that they who observe them may be 
fitted for the right discharge of secular duties. It is not true that all 
things are alike holy. The very meaning of the word—that which is 
set apart—forbids such a supposition. Worldly things, indeed, should 
be cared for in the light of heavenly things, but the difference exists 
notwithstanding. And to confuse the two endangers all the interests 
of man. In fact, they who pretend to make all things equally sacred 
make nothing so. Men who are obliged to toil for their daily bread 
on farms, or in factories, or shops or wherever else a livelihood is 
gained, must give their chief, often their whole, attention to that in 
which they are engaged, and hence they require to have days when 
they can rest and give their supreme attention to other things. The 
quiet and meditation and private and public worship of the Lord’s 
Day are necessary in order to maintain the true spirit of consecration 
on other days. Without these all time becomes secularized. The 
best believer alive would wreck his own spiritual interests did he 
attempt to do the same things on the sacred day that he does on other 
days, under the idea that he would make them all religious. The sure 
result would be to make them all alike worldly. It is true all our 
time belongs to God, but it is that we may use it as he directs. And 
his direction is to labor six days and give the seventh to rest and 
religion. And all who set out to be wiser and holier than their Maker 
should remember that “To obey is better than sacrifice.” 

The principle underlying this theory would make an end of all 
festivals, anniversaries and celebrations. Days of public thanksgiv- 
ing have been recognized the world over and in all ages. But thank- 
fulness being a duty imperative at all times, it has been argued that 
to confine it to a single day in the year is to lessen the permanent 
obligation. Yet experience shows that the solemn observance of one 
day, instead of weakening the sentiment of gratitude for other parts 
of the year, rather enkindles it, whereas to relinquish the public 
observance would produce the opposite effect. 

These various substitutes for the Fourth Commandment, however 
they differ in other respects, all agree in one point, and that the chief 
one, viz., that they have no grip on the conscience of men. They do 
not speak with authority. They admit of evasion or even denial. 
Whereas, the voice that spoke from Sinai admits of neither. It brings 
men face to face with their Creator and their Judge. They are con- 
fronted with a specific commandment in plain words, and with motives 
drawn from the unseen and eternal. This holds and ever will hold, 
but nothing else will. Two centuries ago John Owen said, of the 
day of rest and worship: “Take this off from the basis whereon 
God hath fixed it, and all human substitutions of anything in the like 
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kind to the same purposes will quickly discover their own vanity.” 
Every generation since bears witness to the absolute truth of his dec- 
laration. Men may multiply arguments and illustrations to show the 
necessity of the observance of the Lord’s Day, its benefits to man’s phy- 
sical and moral nature, its importance to the family and the State, its 
conformity to natural law and the testimonies of a wide and varied 
experience to its usefulness, but it is in vain. Allsuch considerations 
are, in the hour of temptation, what the green withes of the Philistines 
were to Samson. Nothing human, nothing earthly, has abiding force 
upon human convictions. For that is required the leverage of a per- 
sonal God, the God of knowledge by whom actions are weighed. This 
is confirmed by all observation. Wherever the observance of the 
Lord’s Day has been made to rest upon the express divine authority 
given in the Hebrew Scriptures (Gen. ii, 3, and Ex. xx, 8), there the 
duty has been performed with strictness and regularity, at least 
among the people of God; but wherever it has been inculcated on 
other grounds, no matter what, the observance has become irregular, 
formal and sadly imperfect. Scarce anything is more notorious than 
the difference between the British and American Lord’s Day and the 
Continental Sunday. 

If this be so, the matter is one of the highest importance. For the 
existence of a weekly day of rest and worship is vital not only to the 
prosperity but to the continuance of religion on the face of the earth. 
And this whether one considers the public and solemn profession of 
our faith before the world, or the exercise of its rules and principles 
in the private life of individuals. Neither can be maintained without 
the aid of the day of sacred rest, for, apart from the opportunities it 
affords, they become fitful, vague and inefficient. The tree begins to 
decay at once in its root and in its branches. The affair, therefore, is 
not one of trifling or temporary or outward interest, but touches 
the foundation. It is not a question of more or less, but of all or 
none. It does not concern the outworks of the Christian system, but 
its citadel. Theologians and exegetes discuss whether the command 
is positive or moral or both; one thing is sure, that obedience to it 
is essential, is indispensable. No man, no church, no land can do 
without the holy rest-day. Our best issues for time and eternity are 
bound up with it. 


7. W. CHAMBERS. 


New YOrK. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THE One Hundred and Second General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church was a notable meeting. It was notable for the large 
amount of important business which came before it, and for the skill- 
ful rather than hasty rapidity with which it was dispatched. It was 
more notable still for the high plane on which its discussions moved, 
and the earnest regard which it paid to all the interests which came 
before it. It was most notable of all for the fraternal spirit in which 
matters on which opinion was divided and concerning which feeling 
was aroused, were debated and issued. Where strife had been feared, 
a spirit of mutual concession rather ruled; and the Assembly was able 
to present to the world a spectacle of Christian brethren sitting down 
together to discuss their differences, without acrimony and in an evi- 
dent desire to yield to one another all preferences, the yielding of 
which did not involve treason to principle. The detailed proceedings 
of the Assembly have already been for some weeks before the Church, 
in the reports published in the weekly papers. It will not be necessary 
to recite them here anew. Some of the most important measures in- 
augurated have been intrusted to committees, as, for instance, the at- 
tempt to revise the Confession of Faith, and the initiation of corre- 
spondence with sister Reformed bodies looking towards the framing of 
a “ Consensus Creed,” as a visible sign of our unity in the faith. Others, 
scarcely less important—such as the reports of the committees on the in- 
crease of the ministry and unemployed ministers—have been passed over 
to the next Assembly. But the Presbyteries are apt to discover that a 
very onerous and difficult year’s work has been committed to them, Not 
only are they asked to discuss and determine upon the proposed ad- 
ditional chapter to the Form of Government, defining the methods to 
be pursued in amending our Constitution and doctrinal formularies ; 
but also to advise the next Assembly upon the whole subject of minijs- 
terial supply and the means of bringing vacant churches and unem- 
ployed ministers together; and to give formal ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion and direction to woman’s work in the Church by the reconstitu- 
tion of the office of deaconess. 

The matter which aroused the most intense interest, both in the 
Assembly and out of it, was naturally the proposed revision of the 
Confession of Faith. The great unwisdom of the Assembly of 1889 
in sending down its sweeping overture—an unwisdom which was early 
demonstrated by the opportunity taken under it by some who, while in 
the Presbyterian Church are not of it, to attack the very citadel of our 
creed—has been, it is hoped, largely neutralized by the wisdom of the 
Assembly of 1890 in proceeding to attempt the desired revision under 
a safe-guard which confines it within the limits of “the Reformed or 
Calvinistic system of doctrine taught in the Confession of Faith.” 
No other course, indeed, was open to the Assembly. One hundred 
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and thirty-four Presbyteries had expressed their wish for some revis- 
ion: and no one of those who wish no revision has ever doubted the 
right of the Church to amend or even recast her subordinate stand- 
ards whenever to her wisdom it shall seem desirable, or was inclined 
to throw unnecessary obstacles in the way. But, on the other hand, 
not only had sixty-eight Presbyteries expressed themselves as entirely 
satisfied with the Confession as it now is, but sixty-nine others were 
formally reported as insisting that no changes should be made which 
would impair the integrity of the system of doctrine taught therein ; 
and it was made known on the floor that many more had intended to 
make or thought they had made the same requisition. If then a large 
majority of the Presbyteries desired revision of the Confession, the 
overwhelming majority demanded that there should be no revision of 
the truth taught in the Confession. In these circumstances, the way 
was open to a conclusion in which harmony could be attained: and 
under the able and magnanimous leading of President Patton, in a 
speech of singular candor and power, delivered at the very opening 
of the discussion, the Assembly happily found it. The large and 
representative committee which has been appointed to formulate and 
report to the Assembly of 1891 “such alterations and amendments 
to the Confession of Faith,” as do not ‘‘in any way impair the integ- 
rity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system of doctrine taught in the 
Confession of Faith,” but “in their judgment may be deemed desira- 
ble,” will be able to address themselves to their difficult task with the 
consciousness that they have the hearts and hopes of the whole 
Church behind them. Those who have desired that certain changes 
shall be made in the mode of stating the truths brought to expression 
in the Confession, have warmly and unmistakably testified to their 
undiminished devotion to the whole content of the Calvinistic system 
taught in it, while the loyalty of those who have opposed revision is 
to the truth formulated and not to the mere mode of its formulation. 
The Presbyterian Church may congratulate herself that out of a cloud 
that seemed to be lowering upon her doctrinal horizon, she has made 
opportunity rather to announce anew (to use the eloquent language of 
Dr. Patton’s speech) ‘‘ her unalterable devotion to that system of truth 
which has been the inspiration of her life, in the proclamation of 
which she has grown so great, and which has been her watchword on 
many a hotly contested field of theological battle.” 

The way to the satisfactory disposal of the revision question was 
undoubtedly prepared by the discussion and settlement with almost 
entire unanimity, of the even more important matter of the proper 
methods of effecting changes in the Confession of Faith and the Con- 
stitution of the Church. This came before the Assembly through avery 
able report of a committee appointed as long agoas 1887. The debate 
that arose about it was a remarkably illuminating one. There have long 
existed in the Church serious differences of opinion as to the constitu- 
tional methods of effecting amendments in the various documents 
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which together make up our doctrinal and formal Constitution. They 
can scarcely survive the light cast on the whole matter by this searching 
debate. Probably never before have the whole history and effect of 
the creation of the Assembly in 1788-1789 been so fully investigated 
or so lucidly expounded. What has seemed dark or bungling in that 
work is now clear and seen to be straightforward. The salient points 
in the history are the following: The Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms were adopted by the Synod of 1729, and only amended in 1788. 
The Adopting Act of 1788, therefore, was primarily the adoption only 
of the other portions of the Constitution, and only the reaffirmation 
of the binding authority of the doctrinal standards as now amended. 
The preparation and adopting of these formularies as the Constitution 
of the Church was part of the very cautious preparation of the Synod 
for constituting the Assembly. It must be remembered that the 
Synod claimed and exercised plenary legislative functions, in virtue of 
which it imposed this Constitution on the Church. But it did not 
transmit these functions unlimited, to the Assembly which it created 
as its successor, but carefully guarded the Church against hasty legis- 
lation by that merely representative body by so distributing the legis- 
lative power between the new Assembly and the Presbyteries that 
neither could legislate apart from the other. Accordingly, it embodied 
in the Form of Government a “ Barrier Act,” taken almost bodily 
from Pardovan, which provided that even “ Standing Rules” could not 
be enacted by the Assembly alone, but required, before they became 
obligatory on the churches, the written approval of the majority of 
the Presbyteries. Accordingly, too,in embodying in the Adopting 
Act, a provision for amending the Constitution with which it had now 
supplied the Church, the Synod required a similar concurrence of 
action—providing that amendments could only be made by the pro- 
posal of two-thirds of the Presbyteries and the agreement of the 
Assembly. The bringing out of these facts made it abundantly plain 
that the very essence of the fundamental law on which our whole 
present organization is based, is that no legislation is valid which is 
not enacted concurrently by the Presbyteries and the Assembly. To 
invade the rights of either would be revolutionary, and not merely 

evolutionary, but dangerous as well to the franchises obtained on the 
faith of our constitutional law, as to the liberties secured by it. The 
debate, thus, in the end, turned on the necessity of preserving in any 
provision for amending the standards, the core of the Adopting Act, 
viz., the concurrent action of two-thirds of the Presbyteries followed 
by the agreement and enacting of the Assembly. This being made 
clear to the Assembly, a paper was adopted which differed from the 
original report of the committee in its careful preservation of this 
essential feature. Thus, also, the raising of the question of the unal- 
terableness of the Adopting Act was avoided, inasmuch as by the 
careful inclusion of its essence in the provisions proposed, they became 
merely the authoritative publication by the Church of a method of 
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procedure for amending under the authority of that Act. Whatever 
may be our theories, the adoption of this paper by the Church will 
give us legal certitude. 

In bringing out the true intent and meaning of the fathers in placing 
such safe-guards around the amendment of our standards, the debate 
threw unexpected side-light also upon their wisdom. The anomalies 
and difficulties of our practice—and we may add the divergencies of 
our theories—have nearly all grown up out of the amazing misinter- 
pretation of the “ Barrier Act” by the Assembly of 1799, as if it were 
a provision for amending the Form of Government itself—a misinter- 
pretation that was fixed a few years afterwards by a change of the 
language of the act to suit the new purpose to which it was being 
put. The Church would do wisely, if, instead of striking out 
Form of Government, XII, vi, it would restore it to its original 
form and purpose. In that case, to mention but a single instance, 
such “ Standing Rules” as were proposed by the committee on the 
increase of the ministry, would no longer puzzle the Church, and 
could be adopted and put into effect without overloading the Form of 
Government. It would also be wise, in our judgment, to return to 
the original provision of the Adopting Act, which required two-thirds 
of the Presbyteries and a subsequent enactment by the Assembly, in 
order to amend the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, and 
the Directory for Worship, as well as the doctrinal standards. As it 
is, such striking anomalies face us as (to mention, again, but a single 
instance) this: that by a simple majority vote of Assembly and Pres- 
byteries, those sections of the Form of Government may be stricken 
out which require our office-bearers to adopt the Confession of Faith, 
while two-thirds of the Presbyteries and a subsequent Assembly 
must concur in making the slightest change in the Confession thus 
adopted. Our fathers acted with careful consistency when they 
bound all the parts of the Constitution together in a single bundle, and 
subjected it as a whole to the same law of amendment. We would 
be wise to return to their arrangement. We should be sorry, of 
course, to counsel any action that could endanger the adoption by 
the Presbyteries of the proposed new chapter to the Form of Govern- 
ment. We do not forget, and we hope that the Presbyteries will not 
forget, that this chapter must be adopted or rejected entire. But 
nothing prevents the sending up of independent overtures embodying 
such proposals as we have hinted at, as manifest improvements. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON. 
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H KAINH AIA@HKH, Novum TEsSTAMENTUM cum parallelis 8. Scrip- 
ture locis, vetere capitulorum notatione, canonibus Eusebii. Accedunt 
tres Appendices. Oxonii, e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1889. 


The new edition of Lloyd’s ‘Greek New Testament,” with three appen- 
dices by Prof. W. Sanday, is noteworthy on several accounts. Lloyd’s first 
edition was issued at the Clarendon Press, in 1828, with the paragraphs and 
punctuation of Bengel, the canons of Eusebius, etc., and an abundance of 
Scripture references. It was a very beautiful and handy book. Its text was 
said in the Preface to be ‘idem fere cum ed. Milliana;” the editor, pardon- 
ably perhaps, having the loose notions of many editors of the period, with 
their implicit but baseless faith that their text conformed to a fixed and com- 
mon standard. In fact, however, Lloyd’s text was not at all Mill, nor the 
Stephanie (which, barring misprints, Mill intended to adopt); but it is a 
Stephano-Beza-Elzevir, and directly copied from an edition of 1742, ‘‘ Oxonii, 
e theatro Sheldoniano, impensis E. Broughtcen ’’—a book said to have been 
edited by a bishop of the Moravians named Gambold, and provided with the 
Bengel punctuations and paragraphs. Thus Bishop Lloyd’s editorial work 
on the text was reduced to the clearest minimum. This mixed text depended, 
for its latest links of transmission, on the meritless Glasgow and Edinburgh 
common editions, with some little other mixture from Stephanic, Elzevirian 
and contemporary English sources. Accordingly, Bishop Lloyd’s ‘‘ moni- 
tum,” or Preface, was never true, but merely one specimen in the line of the 
careless followers of tradition, who have so sorely tried the candid critics, 
however they may have confirmed the blind and the prejudiced. But this 
new edition has a text entirely reset, and has ‘‘ textum illum Millianum sive 
Stephanicum....ad exemplar editionis Stephanice anni MDL denuo castiga- 
tum,” as a new “ monitum ” informs us. An examination shows that this 
claim is entirely true; the variations (oversights excepted) from Stephanus of 
1550 being only the corrections made by Mill. Otherwise the text, even 
where emendation would be desirable, is entirely conformed to that of 
Stephanus. An example of the correction from Mill is to be found in the 
insertion of dya0dév, Cytnodrw in 1 Peter iii. 11. An oversight is to be seen 
in the insertion of éxra before zvedpzata, Rev. iii. 1, which both Mill and 
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Stephanus omit. This new edition is thus a rarity in the so-called textus re- 
ceptus family, for it does not sail under false colors, but actually exhibits a 
text that does not shame the statements of the Preface or title page. It 
finally makes Bishop Lloyd’s Preface tell the truth also. For this part of 
the work, however, Prof. Sanday is not responsible. That part, we believe, 
was executed by Archdeacon Palmer, to whom, together with the other 
awakened and enlightened men in charge of the Clarendon Press, all honor 
‘isdue. The appendices of Dr. Sanday consist of: 1. A collation of the text 
of Westcott and Hort, ‘‘cum textu Stephanico Anni MDL” (though it is 
with the text of this edition, and, from what is stated above, not precisely St. 
1550), made as Compendious as is consistent with clearness and thoroughness, 
and accurate. 2. A selection of readings most worthy of note, intended—and 
well adapted—to give information to the average student respecting the pas- 
sages of more than common interest in modern discussion. 8. Certain read- 
ings from the MSS. of the Memphitic, Armenian and Ethiopic versions. In 
all three appendices the work is clear and tasteful, and the information, 
whether about documents or about readings, such that an inexpert will hardly 
go astray. The work, moreover, is up to the times, drawing upon the latest 
accessible discoveries. The edition is especially to be recommended to those 
who still revere the Stephanic text, particularly if they wish to have in small 
and beautiful compass the more important positions (we should say, results) 
of the modern critics ; but all who love honesty and hate pretense, will love 
and profit by it, even though they may question the expediency of any more 
publishing a text proved faulty. 
New York. Isaac H. HALL. 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRACE ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, 
apparatum criticum apposuit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF: editic 
octava critica maior. Volumeniii: PROLEGOMENA scripsit CASPARUS 
RENATUS GREGORY additis curis + Ezre Abbot. Pars Altera. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1890. Pp. 441-800, 8vo. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 


The first part of Dr. Gregory’s prolegomena to Tischendorf’s great ‘* Greek 
Testament ” appeared in 1884, and carried the work through the description of 
the uncial MSS. This second part contains a supplement tothe uncials, and the 
description of the minuscules and lectionaries. The versions and ecclesiasti- 
cal writers are left for still a third section. To the general reader, this vol- 
ume is little more than a catalogue, and has no attractions to offer. To the 
special student, on the other hand, it will seem a marvel of tireless labor and 
skill. All that is known of these three thousand MSS. is here condensed and 
tabulated, with references to whatever has been written about them, while 
much not hitherto known is now first recorded—gathered by Dr. Gregory 
from personal inspection of the MSS. Dr. Gregory tells us that while his 
catalogue contains only some 2080 minuscules, he has himself seen some 200 
more, and that the number extant cannot be less than 3000. The diligence 
with which he has gathered his list may be measured by its advance over 
the fullest preceding one—Dr. Scrivener’s in the third edition of his ‘* Plain 
Introduction.’’ Dr. Scrivener gave 737 minuscules of the Gospels, 261 of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 336 of Paul, 122 of Revelation, with 414 
Evangelia and 127 Apostoli; Dr. Gregory’s figures for these classes are 1274, 
417, 480, 183, 936, 267, making a grand catalogue total of 2354 minuscules, 
and 1199 lectionaries, or 3553 items in all. The labor that has been expended 
on gathering the descriptions of all these is immense. It is a little unfortu- 
nate, though apparently unavoidable, that the symbols are not always the 
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same as those given by Scrivener. How this has come about may be seen 
from the notes on pp. 541, 542, and the difficulties that must arise from it are 
minimized by the tables on p. 792 sg. The appearance of the work more than 
justifies the hopes which were set on it for a large improvement in our knowl- 
edge of the minuscules. It only remains now for some devoted scholars to 
make continuous and fruitful investigations into the texts, relations and 
values of these almost innumerable documents which a kind providence has 
preserved for us. But, as Dr. Gregory remarks, the laborers are few who 
are able and willing to enter into this harvesting. 

The supplementary pages on the uncials, besides adding somewhat to the 
information we had of a few others, record a number of MSS. new to the 
lists. There are ten of these for the Gospels, viz.: O® T* W*'™* X>WQ3, 
to which may, perhaps, be added from the Rainer fragments T"'), There 
are two for the Acts and Catholic Epistles, S and 3; and three for Paul, S, 
T*and 3. We think it a pity to label Zahn’s codex Ts, as we are accus- 
tomed to think of T as including a number of small fragments from the 
Gospels. Of the Rainer fragments, Dr. Gregory speaks with commendable 
hesitancy. He includes two of them among the Evangelia, and looks upon 
three others as possibly deserving to be placed among the fragments already 
grouped under T; while he leaves the particular fragment which Bickell 
and Harnack still proclaim a Gospel fragment, but which seems to us 
obviously a patristic relic, unclassified. Of the uricials described, some like @ 
are already well known ; the most interesting of the others is undoubtedly ¥’, 
an Athos MS. of the eighth or ninth century, containing the whole New 
Testament from Mark ix. 5 to the end of Hebrews (with the loss of one sheet 
from Hebrews). It preserves, apparently, an old mixed text, reading rvd 
kuptou, in Acts xx. 28, omitting John vii. 53-viii. 11, reading #ed¢, in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, etc. Its most remarkable feature is its treatment of the last verses of 
Mark, similarly to L. We are glad to learn that Dr. Gregory promises a 
more detailed account of it. The fifth-century palimpsest of Acts, the 
Catholic Epistles and Paul, which Dr. Gregory calls 3, will evidently add 
greatly to our material for those sections of the New Testament. 

The closing part, completing the first adequate prolegomena to any of the 
great modern editions of the New Testament, and thus giving us our first 
adequate conspectus of the material for the criticism of the New Testament 
text, is promised by the end of the year. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


STUDIES ON THE EPIsTLEs. By Prof.GoprtT. Translated by Annie H. 
Holmden. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. 359. 


Although this series of deeply interesting studies has appeared in The 
Expositor and met with appreciative recognition, it richly merits the wider 
reach of influence possible to it in book form. As one work after another 
comes from the pen of Prof. Godet, students have found new reasons for 
gratitude. The “studies” before us make no exception. They may be 
classed under the general head of New Testament Introduction, being 
largely concerned with the date, circumstances, purpose and contents of each 
of the Pauline Epistles. These are taken up in their chronological order and 
their relationship to the narrative in the Acts, to the changes in the thought 
of the early Church and to the development of doctrine succinctly set forth. 
The same general qualities which characterize the commentaries of Prof. 
Godet are here manifest, viz., discriminating insight, firm, wise indepen- 
dence, spiritual sympathy and unmistakable clearness. No words are wasted. 
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The discussion of varying and opposing theories is compact and satisfactory. 
Indeed, every study impresses one as much by the careful work it presup- 
poses as by that which actually appears. This is notably the case with the 
studies on Romans, Corinthians, Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles. Posi- 
tions already known from the author’s commentaries reappear here, as, é. g., 
in Corinthians, the denial of the teaching of formal excommunication, the 
singular character of the gift of tongues and the position of women in the 
Church. The prophecy in 2 Thessalonians is declared to be essentially Jewish, 
and the ‘‘ man of sin”’ is to be some ‘‘ Jew wonderfully gifted, who will, by 
raising the standard of atheistic pantheism, proclaim himself the incarnation 
of the absolute ’’—a conclusion from the form of the prophecy to its content 
which is by no means conclusive. What there is in the present general 
course of mankind to make, asis said, the *‘ fatal term ’’ prophetically spoken 
of by Paul seem “ very near,’ is certainly not conspicuously evident. In 
regard to the Epistles to the Corinthians, the author concludes that the 
second is, properly speaking, the fourth, and the first, the second, since two 
letters have been lost. Weiss has shown conclusively the indefensibility of 
the supposition of a lost letter intervening between our present first and 
second Epistles. After setting forth several reasons for considering the 
Epistle to the Ephesians a ‘‘ circular letter,’’ Prof. Godet accounts for the 
év ’Egéow of the first verse: ‘‘ the original letter remained in the archives of 
the Church of Ephesus, just as Tychicus brought it, with no indication to 
whom it was addressed. In the copies the blank was filled in according to 
the destination of each letter. When, subsequently, the various churches 
of Christendom were desirous to possess it, they naturally sent to Ephesus 
for copies. The Epistle came to be spoken of throughout Christendom as 
‘the Epistle to the Ephesians.’ The words 2v Egéow were then added to the 
superscription.”’ This is, of course, only a variation of the ‘‘ circular letter ”’ 
hypothesis, but it fits in well to the documentary evidence. The interrelation 
of the two Epistles, Colossians and Ephesians, is carefully and explicitly 
marked. The Epistle to the Philippians is accounted as a commentary on 
the last two verses of the book of the Acts, and its great Christological pas- 
sage, in chap. ii, as a striking commentary on the words of John, ‘‘ the word 
was made flesh.”’ As Prof. Godet finds in the passage on Philippians a clear 
teaching of Kenosis, as that word is technically understood, the relation of this 
to John commits the Gospel to the same theory. With the Pastoral Epistles 
come the questions connected with the closing scenes of Paul’s life, and the 
genuineness of the Epistles themselves. The author contends for the deliver- 
ance of Paul from prison after two years’ confinement, for another visit to 
the churches, for a possible journey to Spain, for a second imprisonment, and 
for the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, dating from 
the time succeeding the first imprisonment. The detailed order, as gathered 
from the Epistles themselves, is given on pages 301-303. The chapters on 
these Epistles are remarkable for their clear, convincing presentation of fact 
and inference for the genuineness of these later letters of the great apostle. 
Under the heads of (1) ‘‘ The Teaching of the Apostle,’’ (2) ‘*‘ The Heresies At- 
tacked in the Epistles,” and (3) ‘‘ Church Organization,”’ is given in surprising 
compactness an able refutation of heterodox theories. The three forms of 
the ministry in the early Church are aptly distinguished and arranged as 
“the foundation, extension and edification ministries, the last of which is 
described in these Epistles, and committed to pastors and teachers. Strictly 
speaking, the Epistle to the Hebrews ought not to be included in the book, 
for its Pauline authorship is denied by Prof. Godet. It is, according to him, 
addressed to Judzo-Christians is Palestine, and may have been written by 
Barnabas or Silas. The last study, which is a general review of the Epistles 
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of Paul, is replete with instruction. It is the fruit of a careful inductive 
study of all the Pauline Epistles, and sets forth their order, grouping and dis- 
tinctive teaching. There are four groups, written at different times between 
52-66 A.D. The general subjects of the groups, in order, are Christ’s 
return, the Salvation offered by the Gospel, the personality of Christ, the 
future Church, and how it is to be maintained on earth. Again, the relation- 
ship of the Church to Judaism is traced through the groups and to the devel- 
opment of ecclesiasticism. Bernard, in his ‘‘ Progress of Doctrine,” traces 
the course of doctrine in the Epistlés following the present order of the New 
Testament. In his order, ‘‘ they stand,” he says, ‘‘ as they ought for purposes 
of progressive instruction.”? Strange that a wholly unnatural order should 
be the best order for instruction. The fact is that the Pauline Epistles 
would gain in every way by a proper chronological arrangement in our 
Testaments such as Prof. Godet here marks out. The one objection to this 
might come from the Pastoral Epistles, but the question regarding these has 
narrowed itself to a date subsequent to the first imprisonment, and even this 
cannot be successfully disputed. They must be placed last or not at all. 
The whole book shows a familiarity with recent scholarship that inspires 
confidence in the value of its conclusions, which, even though not accepted, 
are always worthy of respect. We doubt if a better guide can be found for 
helping one through the realm of Pauline thought. 
Auburn. J. 5S. Rieas. 


THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH. Expounded by Dr. C. VON ORELLI, 
Basel. Translated by Rev. J. S. Banks, Headingley College, Leeds. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1889. 8vo, 
pp. 384. 


The German original of this, and the same author’s commentary on Isaiah, 
formed the first issued Old Testament volume in Strack and Zockler’s 
** Kurzgefasster Commentar.”” This work is marked by the excellencies that 
would naturally be expected from such a specialist in prophetical literature, 
as the author of ‘‘ Old Testament Prophecy.’”’ The design of the series in 
which it occurs is, not to give an exhaustive treatment of the book com- 
mented on, but rather to furnish the aid most useful to the student of the 
original text, in seeking to get an accurate and connected knowledge of it as 
awhole. The present volume, both in plan and substance, is admirably 
adapted to serve this purpose. In an Introduction of twenty-eight pages, the 
history of the prophet’s times and labor is sketched, his personal characteris- 
tics are skillfully and sympathetically delineated, and a general account is 
given of leading critical questions connected with his book. For the com- 
mentary proper, the book is divided into thirty-one sections, with chap. lii as 
an Appendix. In each section an independent translation of the text is 
given, with grammatical and critical foot-notes on the separate verses, fol- 
lowed by an exposition, in which the contents of the passage are analyzed, 
and the course of thought throughout it traced. The foot-notes and exposi- 
tions are at once concise and comprehensive, show acquaintance with the re- 
sults of recent scholarship, are judicially cautious and eminently fair in esti- 
mating these, and are based on a careful grammatico-historical exegesis. 
They set forth, clearly and forcibly, the exact meaning of the text. The 
grammatical hints are made more valuable by references to the numbered 
sections in Gesenius. The Septuagint version is kept in view throughout, and 
occasionally used to correct the Hebrew text. Such instances, however, 
occur only when it is thought that the character and contents of the Hebrew 
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imperatively demand a change. The author agrees with Wichelhaus, Graf, 
etc., in regarding the Greek as not only critically inferior to the Hebrew 
text, but utterly untrustworthy. He will not even admit that the Septuagint 
translator had an independent Hebrew recension before him. The differences 
between the two are to be put down very largely, if not exclusively, to care- 
lessness, lack of scholarship or designed alteration, on his part. Suchasweep- 
ing arraignment of his competence and trustworthiness is, however, probably 
as extreme as the opposite view, which would discover from the Septuagint 
a Hebrew text decidedly superior to the Masoretic. Neither is the arrange- 
ment regarded as more original in the Septuagint. The present strange 
absence of arrangement in Jeremiah is explained, partly, by the interpolation 
of prophecies from Zedekiah’s days, in the book originally written in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, which embraced all the previous discourses of the 
prophet, and followed chronological order, except as regards the heathen 
oracles. Partly, also, it is explained by the later addition of historical nar- 
ratives, a portion of whose contents would entitle them to a place in the first 
book of discourses. With the exception of chap. lii, the author holds to the 
genuineness of the entire book, admitting, however, the occasional interpo- 
lation of a verse or two. In chap. x. 1-16 he recognizes peculiarities both in 
style and matter, and also many resemblances to Isaiah xl-Ixvi. But while 
acknowledging that its originality is open to dispute, he prefers to see in it 
an evidence of the diversified literary activity of Jeremiah. In chaps. 1 and 
li he admits that the author had in view Isaiah xiii, xiv, xxi. 1-10, xxxiv and 
xxxv, but upholds the Isaianic origin of these. On the other hand, he con- 
tends that Isaiah xl-lxvi presupposes the definite oracles against Babylon, 
which these chapters supply. The gma 8 work is well done. 
Toronto. ROBERT Y. THOMSON. 


THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, etc., 
etc. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 1889. 


This is one of the series of useful and instructive books upon ‘* The Men 
of the Bible.” It necessarily departs from a strictly biographical character, 
the lives of the kings passing into the history of the people over whom they 
reign. The book opens with the division of the kingdom under Rehoboam, 
and carries the history down to the fall of the Judean kingdom under Zede- 
kiah, following in the main the outline given in the Biblical narrative, and 
passing from one kingdom to the other as the successive kings rise and fall. 
It may be questioned whether it is possible, in this way, to give as distinct and 
vivid an impression of the history of each kingdom as it would have been had 
the author, like Dean Stanley, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church,”’ given us the history of each kingdom by itseif, tracing out its sepa- 
rate and divergent lines of policy to their results in the progress or decay 
of the nation. But the method which the author has chosen has its obvious 
and perhaps its preponderating advantages, inasmuch as it not only keeps to 
the Biblical order, but brings out more clearly the bearings of the separate 
histories upon each other, and leaves the final impression, which is substan- 
tially true, that the history is one, 

It covers a period interesting and instructive religiously and politically. 
Fidelity to God leads to national prosperity, and apostasy from Him is the 
sure precursor to disaster and ruin. The sources of the history grow more 
varied and ample with its progress, the people of God sharing in the 
political changes going on around them, especially in the movements of the 
great world-powers of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon. Canon Rawlinson makes 
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free use of these recently discovered sources, and of his own personal studies 
in that direction. There are few men whose literary life and attainments so 
admirably fitted them for the work he has here undertaken, and which h¢ has 
successfully completed. No one will read his book without feeling in- 
debted to him, for his labors, his learning, his candor, and his reverent use of 
the Scripture record. 

Canon Rawlinson has not the same brilliancy of style, the same wealth of 
happy illustration drawn from classical and modern history, which make 
Stanley’s lectures so attractive, but he gives a more sober and a truer view 
of the history. He approaches the facts from a different point of view and 
sees them in different relations ; and his work is amply justified, though he 
is gleaning the ground which has been reaped before him, and follows one 
who has stored his garnered sheaves in the splendid diction of the ‘* Lectures 
on the Jewish Church.’”? He does not accept to the same extent as his pre- 
decessor, if he accepts at all, the extreme results of ‘‘ the higher criticism.’’ 
He makes the Biblical records, in the books of Kings and Chronicles, the 
basis of his history, availing himself of all other authentic sources, especially 
the contemporary prophets, who not only complete the statements which the 
history leaves incomplete, but give the shade and coloring in which the facts 
are set, and oftentimes throw light upon what seemed dark and inexplicable. 
One of the most striking features of the history, indeed, is the constant ref- 
erence to the prophetic order and teaching. Its influence was great and salu- 
tary. It was a dark sign when the prophets withheld their warnings or when 
their counsel was disregarded. They reminded kings of their obligations 
and of their sins; they served to restrain the progress of the people toward 
idolatry and corruption ; their counsel often shaped the foreign policy of the 
government. At every critical point in the history they come into promi- 
nence, and determine largely its tendency and progress. 

While Dean Stanley not only regards the Northern Kingdom as the result 
of Solomon’s apostasy and oppression, but clothes it, at least in its origin, with 
a reformatory purpose and tendency, which the facts will scarcely justify, it 
is certain that from the great rent in the kingdom down to its fall these poli- 
tical changes or convulsions were permitted in the purpose of God, either to 
stay the progress in sin, to convert prevalent iniquity, or to bring back the 
people to their true faith and loyalty. The prophetic messages in which the 
moral influence of one upon the other is often signalized and dwelt upon, make 
it evident that neither went to the extreme apostasy to which it would have 
gone had it not been counteracted by the other. 

We could wish that the author had qualified his judgment as to the faith of 
the Jewish people in the future world (p. 197). Whatever may be true as to 
the earlier periods of their history, it is certain that in the period before us 
here, subsequent to David and the Davidic Psalms, and during which some of 
the Psalms had their origin, the unseen world, with its retribution, was much 
more largely in their thought and life than our author’s statement recognized. 
Canon Rawlinson notes very properly the bearing of the use of the book of 
the law, at the reformation under Jehoshaphat, and at the coronation of Joab, 
upon ‘ the question of the preservation of ‘The Book of the Law’ between 
the times of Solomon and Josiah ;’’ and he might have added upon the criti- 
cal questions as to the structure of the Old Testament. Readers of 
this book will not only gain a clearer view of the history of the Jewish 
people during this period of sin and separation, of strife and victories and 
defeats, of dynasties and révolutions, and of the final fall of the king- 
dom, but they will gain larger views, of what the Biblical records only inti- 
mate, of the fact that motives of worldly policy had great weight in the coun- 
sels,of the kingdom, that the sacred history is closely connected with the 
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profane, and that the study of the monuments and records which Oriental 
scholars are now prosecuting with such vigor and success, is full of hope, as 
it throws light upon the records of the Bible and contirms its statements. 


Lawrenceville, N. J. A. GOSMAN. 


We have occasion also to notice: 


Judges and Ruth. By the Rev. Robert A. Watson, M. A. (Expositor’s 
Bible.) 12mo, pp. 424. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1890.) This 
volume, which is the first of its series for the current year, fully maintains 
the good reputation established by its predecessors. The main topics are 
strongly grasped and very effectively handled, and the minor subjects are 
never slighted. The historical and moral problems of the Book of Judges 
are treated with excellent judgment. The author’s style is unusually fresh 
and bright, and should make the volume popular and effective. The head- 
ings of the chapters are happily conceived. Thus, in the exposition of Ruth, 
our attention is asked to ‘‘ Naomi’s Burden,” ‘“‘ The Parting of the Ways,”’ 
“In the Field of Boaz,” ‘‘ The Hazardous Plan,” and ** The Marriage at the 
Gate.’”-——The Pulpit Commentary: Hosea. 8vo, pp. 462, v. Joel. pp. 65. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 2 Kings. pp. 504, v. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) These two volumes are recent additions to the 
series to which they belong, although the title page to the first of them, 
designating the senior editor as Canon Spence, would seem to carry it back 
at least four years. Dr. Spence became Dean of Gloucester in 1886. The 
Introductions to Hosea and Joel are by Rev. W. J. Deane, who has made 
valuable contributions to the ‘‘ Men of the Bible” series of exegetical helps. 
The expositions and the primary homiletic sections are from the pen of the 
late Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, of Londonderry. The subsidiary homilies come 
from authors whose names are for the most part familiar in connection with 
earlier volumes of the series. A commentary so composed necessarily lacks 
unity, and conflicting views are now and then advocated by different con- 
tributors to the same volume. The homiletic part of the work seems to us 
seriously overdone. Some of the homilies are more than sermonettes. We 
question whether the volume is really enriched by the hundred (more or less) 
of poetical quotations brought in from Shelley, Burns, Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
and we know not how many other poets, ancient and modern. The main 
author of the commentary on 2 Kings is Prof. Rawlinson, whose qualifica- 
tions for valuable work on this book and period are so well established, and 
have been so often illustrated.——The Lily among Thorns. A Study of the 
Biblical drama entitled the ‘“‘ Song of Songs.’’ By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 275. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890.) 
Dr. Griffis regards ‘‘Solomon’s Song”? as ‘‘a cantata or series of songs 
making a dramatic unity, celebrating the triumph of virtue over temptation, 
and illustrating the contrast between virtuous and sensual love, praising the 
former and stigmatizing the latter.’’ With a slight modification at a single 
point, he adopts the text of the Revised Version, and in his history and criti- 
cism, studies and comments, defends his view of the Canticle, and seeks to 
develop its meaning. He rejects every allegorical conception and interpreta- 
tion, and holds the song to be ‘‘ the completion, the crowning work of in- 
spired Hebrew wisdom.” He writes with rare enthusiasm, giving here to 
the general public a view and treatment of this part of the Sacred Volume, 
which he has more than once given from the pulpit to his people, a view 
which he maintains as the only one that is at the same time exegetically 
legitimate and ethically valuable, alike for the time for which the song was 
written and for every succeeding age. Without any allegorizing transforma- 
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tion, he holds the song to be absolutely pure, eminently wholesome, and 
always seasonable in its inculcation and illustration of a simple, ardent, 
steadfast, and unassailable love. Dr. Griffis makes the most attractive and 
successful popular presentation of this view of the scope of the song that we 
have seen.— The ‘‘ Works and Days”’ of Moses; or, A Critical Dissertation 
on the First Two Chapters of Genesis. By Sir Philip Perring, Bart., etc. 
12mo, pp. 185. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889.) 
The author, a clergyman of the Church of England, who is also heir in the 
third generation to a title won by a former Lord Mayor of London, is at 
one with the great body of Christians, and of Jews also, in the faith that 
Moses was the author of these opening chapters of Genesis, and that he owes 
to inspiration his knowledge of what is here recorded as fact. He also holds 
the common faith that theology and anthropology are the great concern of 
the narrative rather than physical science. At the same time the ‘‘ Scrip- 
tures of the earth’’ must be in harmony with the Scriptures of the written 
record. Our problem is to discover this harmony, if possible. The author, 
in view of the difficulties of the “literal day theory,’’ and the ‘‘ long day 
theory,” is brought by the concurrent revelations of the first and second 
chapters of Genesis to the ‘‘ epoch theory,”’ held in a way which takes its clue 
from the not uncommon habit of the later prophets, to combine in one com- 
pact utterance the divine purpose, promise and performance, although these 
may have been separated by wide intervals. So ‘“‘and God said,” and ‘it 
was so’ may have been separated in fact by vast cycles of time, and by the 
intervention of second causes, such as the second chapter now and then sug- 
gests, while the first keeps in the foreground the efficiency of the great First 
Cause. We need not refer to all the details of the author’s theory in regard 
to the ‘‘ Works and Days.” Suffice it to say that it is reverently set forth 
and is worthy of consideration. It lays chief stress on the great religious 
aims of the revelation, and on the necessity, and not the propriety only, of 
its passing over much that would have been unintelligible and bewildering 
to those to whom Moses first announced what he had been taught by God. 
—*“* Men of the Bible’ Series: Joshua: His Life and Times. By Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Deane, M.A. 12mo, pp. 217. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) Samuel and Saul: Their Lives and Times. By Rev. William J. 
Deane, M.A. 12mo, pp. 218. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
Elijah: His Life and Times. By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 12mo, pp. 205- 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Mr. Deane has contributed more 
than any other author to the volumes of this series, and therefore needs no 
introduction to our readers, or special characterization. While his volumes 
would hardly be placed in the front rank, they are judicious and scholarly. 
His other contributions were the two volumes on Abraham and David, the 
good qualities of which prepared the,way for the favorable reception of 
these. In general, his discussion of knotty questions is discreet and temper- 
ate. Now and then it is a little difficult to decide which way his judgment 
inclines. Probably it does not always incline. Dr. Milligan’s volume on 
Elijah should not be left even inadvertently without the decided commenda- 
tion which it merits.—— Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., R.E., 
etc. 12mo, pp. 270. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) A concise and popu- 
lar work like this has been a desideratum. Many of the books which embody 
the results of the recent explorations in Palestine, in which Major Conder 
was so prominent, are costly and inaccessible to many of our most eager 
students of the Bible. This volume contains, moreover, some interesting 
new material, and, beyond its main subject, it sometimes very naturally 
touches other questions; as, e. g.,on pp. 122 sq., when it enters for afew 
pages i the living question of the comparative vitality and power of the 
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Christian and Moslem faiths, and supplies valuable lay testimony not favor- 
able to Islam. The illustrations and maps although plain are a helpful 
addition to the work.——Calvin Hébraisant et Interpréte de ’ Ancien Testa- 
ment. Par Ant. J. Baumgartner, Professeur a l’Ecole de Theologie de 
Genéve. 8vo, pp. 62. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1889.) These two 
lectures from the pen of the Professor in the Old Testament department in 
the School of the Oratory at Geneva discuss, first, the place where Calvin 
acquired his knowledge of Hebrew. The decision is in favor of Paris under 
Vatable, and Basle under Miinster as having done the most for this part of 
the great reformer’s training. The second lecture is an interesting presenta- 
tion of Calvin’s spirit and method in the exposition of the Old Testament. 
Both are thorough and scholarly investigations, and will be used by future 
biographers of Calvin. What is Calvinism? is one of the questions of the 
hour. Nothing is worthless that helps us to estimate Calvin himself more 
justly. 
Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


IIl.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Dig ABFASSUNGSZEIT DER SCHRIFTEN TERTULLIANS. Von Prof. Dr. 
E. NOELDECHEN, Oberlehrer am Domgymnasium in Magdeburg. NEUE 
FRAGMENTE DES PAPIAS, HEGESIPPUS UND PIERIUS IN BISHER UN- 
BEKANNTEN EXCERPTEN AUS DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE DES PHILIP- 
Pus SIDETES. Von Dr. C. DE Boor, Kustos der Universitits-Biblio- 
thek in Bonn. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der altchrist. 
Literatur, von O. v. Gebhardt und A. Harnack. Band v, Heft 2.) Leip- 


zig: Hinrichs, 1888. Pp. 184. 


Prof. Noeldechen devotes 164 pages of this book to a detailed discussion 
of the time of composition of all the extant works of Tertullian. Fora num- 
ber of years he has been busying himself with that father, as his numerous 
articles in German periodicals testify. He is therefore prepared to give us 
the results of long and careful study, and that his study has borne fruit is 
evident on every page. The principles on which the investigations proceed 
are laid down with great clearness at the beginning of the work, and must 
be recognized as in the main sound, though some of them appear too artifi- 
cial and seem not to make sufficient allowance for the peculiar temperament 
of the author. The great mass of material which the writer has gathered 
from all sources to assist in the solution of the difficult problems involved 
throws new light upon many hitherto obscure points in the life as well 
as‘in the literary activity of Tertullian. His works are divided by Noel- 
dechen into six groups: I. From about the year 194 (‘‘ de Baptismo”’ is made 
the earliest of his writings) to 200; II. 204-207; III. 207-210; IV. 211-213; 
V. 213-217; VI. 217-221. There can be little doubt that Noeldechen is cor- 
rect so far as the outlines of these groups and the general order of the works 
are concerned, and that he has made a decided advance upon all previous 
critics. We cannot enter into details, but may remark that among the most 
important results of his investigations is the demonstration of the facts that 
Tertullian’s literary activity covered a period considerably longer than has 
been commonly supposed, that a number of his works were written before the 
Apology (which is proved to have been composed in the summer or fall of 
197), and finally that his Montanistic tendencies did not begin to show them- 
selves until 204, in which year the ‘“‘ de Peenitentia” was written. 
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Dr. de Boor publishes, on pp. 169 sq., seven brief historical extracts from 
the Cod. Baroccianus 142, consisting of passages from the Church history of 
Eusebius, somewhat enlarged by additions from another source, which the 
editor shows was in all probability the lost history of Philip of Side. The im- 
portance of these additions lies in the fact that they are statements based upon 
the authority of Papias, Hegesippus and Pierius, or direct quotations from 
their works. Though very brief, they contain some interesting information, 
particularly respecting Pierius in regard to whom (in spite of the fact that he 
enjoyed so great a reputation in Alexandria, that he was called “‘ the younger 
Origen ”’) our knowledge is very limited. The titles of two hitherto unknown 
works of his are mentioned, one of them a ‘‘ Life of the Holy Pamphilus.”’ 
We would suggest, that instead of confirming Photius’ report, that Pierius 
was the teacher of Pamphilus (Photius, Cod., 118), this title leads rather 
to the conclusion that he was a fellow-pupil of the latter, a conclusion 
which his dates (he lived, according to Jerome, de vir. ill. 76, until sometime 
after the close of the Diocletian persecution) would seem to support. 

In one of the fragments, it is said that Papias recorded ‘in his second 
book,” that ‘“‘ John the theologian and James his brother were put to death 
by the Jews.”” This report (confined to John, which has been commonly 
regarded as an error for ‘‘James”’) is found also in one MS. of the Chronicle of 
Georgius Monachus (see Nolte, in the ‘* Tiibinger Quartalscrift,’’ 1862, p. 466 
sq.), and de Boor regards the present extract as putting it beyond doubt that 
the report rests upon the authority of Papias. In the face, however, of the 
silence of Irenzeus, Eusebius and others, who certainly knew Papias’ writings, 
we are constrained to doubt this fact, and to conclude that the report crept 
into Papias’ work at some later time. If the remainder of the same frag- 
ment is to be trusted, we have evidence that Papias wrote after the reign of 
Hadrian, a fact of considerable importance in connection with the history of 


the New Testament canon. Other interesting questions are suggested by 
these fragments, but they cannot be considered here. 
Cincinnati. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MOGIFFERT. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. GwATKIN, M.A., Lecturer and 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


This little volume is the fifteenth of the series entitled ‘‘ Epochs of Church 
History,” edited by Prof. Creighton. None of these volumes can have a 
more important theme. No period of the Church’s life is more pregnant 
than that which begins with the conversion of Constantine. It is an epoch 
of great beginnings. Init the Church came into a new environment, and 
under new influences both for good and evil. No feature of this important 
age is more important than the development and formulation of doctrine 
which is here reviewed by Mr. Gwatkin as it centred in the Arian controversy. 
This controversy was a mortal conflict, within the Church, between heathen 
philosophy and Christianity. On its issue depended the existence of what 
we know as Christianity. If Christ is God, then Catholic Christianity is at 
least self-consistent. If He is anything less than God, there is not a doctrine, 
scarcely a prayer, in the historic Church that is not out of harmony. 

Mr. Gwatkin’s book is a narrative of the events connected with the formu- 
lation of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, from the opening of the fourth 
century, to the council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. He has avoided as far 
as possible all matter that is not essential to the good understanding of the 
points at issue, and out of the entanglement of political, ecclesiastical and 
social complications has brought a narrative that is simple and easily read. 
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The opening chapter is perhaps the most important in the book, and the 
substance of it is excellent, but it is rnuch below the rest of the book in style. 
The author confesses that the whole book is largely a condensation of his 
** Studies in Arianism,” and the first chapter bears the worst marks of such 
condensation. Laboring to be brief, he becomes both obscure and inharmo- 
nious, yet one can hardly read the chapter without wishing that the author 
had room to say fully what he here mutilates and crushes out of shape. 
That he can do good literary work is abundantly shown by the sixth chapter, 
on “ The Reign of Julian.’’ This is as fine a piece of composition as we 
have seen in recent literature, and a just estimate of that much-abused and 
much-belauded man, whom he calls “‘ one of the noblest wrecks of history.’’ 
The closing words of the chapter are as true as they are poetical. ‘‘ Myste- 
rious and full of tragic pathos is the irony of God in history, which allowed 
one of the very noblest of the emperors to act the part of Jeroboam, 
and brought the old intriguer, Maris of Chalcedon, to cry against the altar 
like the man of God from Judah. But Maris was right, for Julian was the 
blinder of the two.’’? On the whole, the book is very fair in its statement of 
the points at issue in the controversy, and just in its estimate of the essential 
weakness of the Arian doctrine; as, also, of the ‘‘ incurable badness of 
method,’ which is declared to be “ the crowning weakness of Arianism.’’ Yet 
the whole impression left on the mind is hardly a fair one to the Arians. 
They are spoken of as ‘‘ those wicked Arians, ” and their doctrine is “‘ a life- 
less system of spiritual pride and hard unlovingness.’? We must not forget 
that Arianism, even in its worst days, could count such a man as Ulfilas 
among its members, and point to such works as the Teutonic missions. 


Lincoln University. S. A. MARTIN. 


THE LUTHERANS IN AMERICA. A Story of Struggle, Progress, Influence 
and Marvelous Growth. By EpmMuNpD JAcos WotrF, D.D. With an 
Introduction by HENRY EysTER JAcoss, D.D. Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
nicht anders. 8vo, pp. 544. New York: J. A. Hill & Co. 


The character of this volume is well described in the thoughtful introduc- 
tion of Dr. Jacobs. The main facts which have been gathered by minute 
and extensive research it weaves together “into a continuous narrative, 
which does not aim at being exhaustive, but simply at giving what, in the 
opinion of the historian, is most important and interesting to the general 
reader.’’ This would be desirable in the case of any reputable body of Chris- 
tians, but is especially so in regard to a denomination so large and prosperous 
as the Lutheran has grown to be. The volume is illustrated by a great 
number of cuts, but they are so poorly executed as to be a drawback rather 
than an attraction. Dr. Wolf, however, has done his work well, and has 
given usa readable account, written ina good spirit and abounding in fruitful 
suggestions. He holds, too, an impartial hand, for there is nothing to show 
whether he belongs to the General Council, or the General Synod, or to one of 
the independent Synods. 

He begins at the beginning, for the first chapter treats of the Church 
under the Papacy; the second of the Reformation, and the third of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The fourth tells of the earliest Lutherans 
in America. These came with the Dutch, but alas were persecuted in New 
Amsterdam, a fact the more discreditable to its authors because it was 
directly opposed to what they had learned in Holland, where the Lutherans 
were always tolerated. The next who came were the Swedes, who did a good 
work on the Delaware. But the largest immigration came from Germany in 
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the eighteenth century. Many of these were Palatines, driven from their 
homes by the cruel inroads of Louis XIV ; others were Saltzburgers, in like 
manner exiled by religious persecution. Some settled on the Hudson and 
the Mohawk, and afterwards found their way into Pennsylvania; others 
settled in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia; but the greater portion went 
direct to the colony. founded by Penn. For a time they suffered greatly 
through their poverty and their lack of churches and schools; and such min- 
isters as came to them were often a hindrance rather thana help. Buta 
delegation sent to Europe, in 1733, succeeded in bringing over from Halle, 
Heinrich M. Muhlenberg (1711-1787), a man of rare excellence, who labored 
with the zeal and fidelity of an apostle, and laid the solid foundations upon 
which all his successors have built. He did much toward bringing the 
widely scattered people into union and fellowship and stability, but his efforts 
were sadly interfered with by the nine years’ struggle (1754-1763) between 
the French and English for possession of the country, and soon afterwards 
by the war of the Revolution, and also by the persistent refusal of the people 
to accept the English language, a difficulty which in like manner hindered 
the progress of the Reformed Dutch Church. Dr. Wolf says justly, ‘‘ The 
effort to make the Lutheran Church a Church for the Germans only was a stab 
at her life’ (p. 283). Still, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
church enjoyed the service of a number of eminent men, the preaching of 
one of whom, the Rev. C. A. G. Storch, is thus described : ‘‘ His thoughts 
were presented with such admirable perspicuity that the most illiterate could 
comprehend them ; and yet they were so rich and elevated and often powerful 
that the best educated minds could not but admire them ”’ (p. 305). In 1748, the 
Pennsylvania Synod or Ministerium was formed ; in 1786, a similar body for 
New York, and, in 1788, one for the Carolinas. These organizations increased 
in number, but continued distinct until the year 1821, when the General 
Synod was formed, which however did not succeed in bringing all together, 
for nine years elapsed before it had more than three in its constituency. Still 
its existence was a great blessing, as all acknowledge. 

We cannot follow the details of the narrative Dr. Wolf gives. It shows 
the surprising progress of the Church, although hindered from coming into 
any general union, either by the fear of ecclesiastical tyranny or by doctrinal 
differences. The denomination, as it exists to-day, is divided into a Synodical 
Conference (1221 ministers), a General Council (895 do.), a General Synod 
(997 do.), a United Synod (186 do.), certain Independent Synods (1132 do.), 
and a hundred congregations which have no connection witha Synod. It 
has twenty theological seminaries and as many colleges under its control. 
One of the Synods, known as the Missourians, is wonderful for its rapid 
growth, its enormous publication-house and its unwearied enterprise. 

The denomination asa whole is the fourth in point of numbers in our 
country, being surpassed only by the Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, 
and is destined to play a very important part in the evangelization of the 
continent. The author has reason for the self-congratulation which he 
expresses, but he makes some very strange assertions. For instance, he says 
(p. 516) that nearly all other Protestants hold the Eucharist to be ‘‘ but a 
memento of the dying Saviour,’’ whereas all the historical confessions of the 
Reformed teach just the contrary. Again, he says the Lutheran is ‘‘ the 
only Protestant communion that has retained the Catechism as an indispen- 
sable feature of religious training,’? whereas, to say nothing of others, 
the Dutch Church every year asks every pastor and consistory if the cate- 
chising of the youth has been attended to. Of like value is Dr. Wolf’s con- 
tention that the Lutheran is “‘ the mother of all the great Protestant commu- 
nions,’”’? ** they are the branches, she is the trunk ” (pp. 506, 512). Any 
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tolerable history of the Reformation will show how far out of the way this 
assertion is. He says, too, that the Articles of the Church of England were 
borrowed from a Lutheran creed ’’—which provokes the inquiry, from what 
part of the Augustana the celebrated Seventeenth Article was borrowed. 

But, apart from all criticism, we rejoice to see the prosperity of this great 
factor in American Christianity, covering so large a part of the country, 
giving so much attention to education, and publishing the good news of God 
in so many lauguages (English, German, Norwegian or Danish, Swedish, 
Icelandic and Finnish). We hope that, year by year, they will come closer 
together and exert the influence upon the national life and character, to 
which they are entitled by their numbers, position and faith. We hope, too, 
that their efforts in carrying the Gospel to the heathen will be greatly 
increased. If we understand Dr. Wolf’s statements, the Lutherans do not 
contribute as much as another Church only one-tenth as large. Surely the 
body which so justly boasts of Francke and Ziegenbalg and Schwartz ought 
to do better than this. They have, indeed, a great missionary field at home, 
but other Churches have just the same domestic call, yet hear and heed the 
Macedonian cry from the regions beyond. 


New York. T. W. CHAMBERS, 


HiIsTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON. Including a Brief 
Account of the Planting of the Presbyterian Church in Western Penn- 
sylvania and Parts Adjacent, with Sketches of Pioneer Ministers and 
Ruling Elders; also, Sketches of Later Ministers and Ruling Elders. 
Philadelphia: James B. Rodgers Printing Co., 54 N. Sixth Street, 1889. 
Pp. viii, 450. 8vo. 


In their prefatory note the Committee of Publication inform us that the 
Assembly’s Centenary occasioned, in Washington Presbytery, action long 
proposed and deferred. The strictly historical fruits of a special memorial 
service are edited here in ‘‘a well-connected history of the Presbytery, 
including the antecedent period, during which its churches had belonged to 
previously existing Presbyteries.’”” The ‘‘ Antecedent History’ (pp. 1-40), 
by Rev. W. F. Hamilton, D.D., has vastly more than mere local interest, and 
isan important contribution to the history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, if we accept the position held throughout the sketch, that 
‘** the real pioneers of Western civilization were the men who, at the first, 
scaled the Allegheny mountains and settled in Southwestern Pennsylvania,”’ 
that ‘‘ the planting of the Presbyterian Church in this region was a great 
historic event, and the period in which it occurred was an historical epoch ; 
for the planting of the Church and the settlement of the country were not 
simply contemporaneous events—they were really identical.’? Dr. Hamilton 
also contributes two appendixes to the work: 1. Statistics up to 1819; 2. 
Sketches of Early Ministers. 

The Presbyterial History, 1819-88, Tributes to Deceased Ministers, Educa- 
tion, Missionary History, Deceased Ruling Elders, Sketches of Churches, 
are presented by Drs. Woods, Brownson, Cunningham, Lester, Rev. S. F. 
Grier, the several pastors and others, respectively. The volume is illustrated 
by one hundred and fifty-one (151) “life likenesses’ of ministers, educators, 
missionaries, official members of Presbyterial Missionary Societies, and ruling 
elders. In the frontispiece we find the faces of such men as McMillan, 
Macurdy and Dr. Matthew Brown. If the effigies of these ancients are as 
true to life as those of some of the moderns known personally to the writer of 
this notice, we have in them a worthy aid toward the reproduction of the past. 
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If any one desires to test the fitness of this volume, to give powerful sug- 
gestions as to the religious life of the Scotch-Irish, in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, let him read, forexample, of the Western Missionary Magazine (p. 34), 
of ‘‘A Religious Agreement ”’ (p. 37), of Cross Creek (p. 260), and the sketch 
on Education. 

An exact man might be offended to find the name of Elisha Macurdy 
written indifferently, even on the same page, Macurdy and McCurdy (p. 35). 
The same name, taken as a basis of comparison, will show that the indexes 
are probably not very thoroughgoing. Yet the contents of the volume are 
quite accessible, and the thanks of all who glory in the grace of God displayed 
in the annals of our goodly Scotch-Irish Presbyterian heritage are due to the 
joint authors of this valuable work. 

Allegheny. Henry T. McCLELLAND. 


We notice also the following : 


American Religious Leaders. Dr. Muhlenberg. By W. W. Newton, D.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889.) Dr. Muhlenberg—an exceptionally strong 
and beautiful Christian character—was above all a faithful and energetic 
pastor, very active and efficient in organizing institutions of Christian char- 
ity, in the spirit of Basil the Great. St. Luke’s Hospital in New York city 
and St. Johnland, L. I.—an experiment in Christian codperation and self- 
support which Dr. Donald, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, a careful 
and able judge, says, ‘‘ is now a success,’’—are monuments of his ability, in- 
dustry and bravery as well as of his Christian love of men. Strongly 
attached to his own communion and never violating its canons, he did all he 
could as an Episcopalian to promote the external unity of the Church of 
Christ; and, in the judgment of Dr. Newton, did a great deal to awaken 
in his own Church the desire, now widely manifested, for closer relations 
with Christians of other Churches. He had also the gift of poetic expression ; 
and one at least of his lyrics, ‘‘ I Would Not Live Alway,” will live long as 
a favorite hymn. Dr. Newton has written admirably this account of him. 
Perhaps his enthusiasm for Dr. Muhlenberg appears, at times, untempered 
with discrimination. Lancaster, Pa., the metropolis of the Pennsylvania 
Germans—the people from whom Dr. Muhlenberg sprang--was scarcely the 
place that Dr. Newton would have us believe it was: ‘‘ This unaspiring and 
sordid community ;”’ *‘a society without ideas, without refinement, almost 
without language ;” ‘“‘ everything moved on the earthly plane, and the air was 
heavy with the vapors of a dead and decomposing materialism.” A little 
more moderation in statement would have improved the book at several 
points. But the reader will easily make the necessary abatements. He will 
soon see that when the writer admires, he admires with emphasis; and that 
when he dissents, he exhibits a tendency to dissent with rhetorical violence. 
—Geschichte der strassburger Sectenbewegung zu der Zeit der Reformation, 
1524-1534. Von Dr. Camill Gerbert. (Strassburg, 1889.) <A critical-histori- 
cal study that brings vividly before the reader the personality of the secta- 
ries. One is surprised by the number of them. The author’s opinion of the 
various ‘‘ come outers ”’ of the period is on the whole rather more favorable 
than the opinions recorded in most Protestant Church Histories. He recog- 
nizes, however, their want of large and sure grasp of the crisis in which they 
appeared and the waste of their powers in unnecessary quarrels. They shared 
in the abounding religious life of the time; and many of them win respect by 
their sincerity, zeal and self-sacrifice. But, as in nature so in history, the 
most of the germs that appear in spring-time fall off and die; very few bear 
fruit. With the expression of this general conclusion the author closes an 
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interesting volume written after a careful study, under favorable conditions, 
of the sources and literature of his subject——Pamphlet Souvenir of the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of Lane Theological Seminary. Containing papers read 
before the Lane Club, Cincinnati, 1890. Pp. 110. The Lane Club is composed 
of the faculty, students and alumni of the seminary. It holds three regular 
meetings during the year for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers 
read by its members. This pamphlet contains those relating to the seminary 
itself, read before the club during the past four years. The Rev. J. C. White 
of Cincinnati, Rev. J. M. Bishop, Rev. 8. E. Wishard and President J. F. 
Tuttle of Wabash College contribute interesting papers embodying their 
recollections of Lane when they were students. Dr. E. D. Morris describes 
briefly the theology of his predecessors. Dr. L. J. Evans contributes to Dr. 
Morris’ paper his estimate of Dr. D. H. Allen, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, 1851-1867 (Prof. Evans was one of Dr. Allen’s students), and a synop- 
sis of the lectures read to his classes. If the lectures can be inferred from 
the synopsis, they must have been an exceptionally able presentation of the 
New School Calvinism. After reading the abstract, one appreciates Dr. 
Evans’ statement that ‘‘ the lectures were so orderly and luminous that it 
was easy to take notes of them.’’ Dr. Evans’ address before the club in 
memory of his predecessor in the chair of New Testament Literature, Dr. 
Calvin E. Stowe, is also part of the pamphlet. The ‘‘ Souvenir’ is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of theological education in the Ohio val- 
ley ——Christian Unity. Being an Appendix to the author’s ‘* Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion.”” By J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D., Professor 
in Seabury Divinity School. (New York: Appleton, 1890.) We welcome of 
course all contributions written from the point of view of the Protestant 
Episcopal ministry towards the solution of the problem of Christian unity. 
Prof. Sterrett writes with an earnest desire to aid in its solution, and with 
ability. His view of the function of the Episcopate is not likely to commend 
itself to the majority of the clergy of his own Church. In their view it is 
more than the historic centre of the Church organization, and the fountain of 
clerical power; it is the exclusive channel of the supernatural grace of 
orders.——History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By W. M. 
Hetherington, D.D., LL.D. Fifth Edition. Edited by Robert Williamson, 
D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1890.) A comparison of the 
American reprints of the edition of 1843, a copy of which lies before us, with 
the reprint of the fifth edition reveals great progress in book-making. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on the printing, margins and binding. Dr. 
Williamson, by his corrections and additions, has restored the usefulness of 
an interesting history. Our ministers and laymen ought all to possess it. It 
is likely to continue the standard popular history of the Westminster Assem- 
bly fur some time to come. Of course it cannot take the place of the inval- 
uable ‘* Minutes.” But it throws light on them, and the two may well be 
studied together. 
Chicago. JOHN DE WITT. 


IlI—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE HEART OF THE CREED. Historical Religion in the Light of Modern 
Thought. By ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 2d Ed. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889. 





The fact that Mr. Eaton’s book has reached a second edition in its second 
year, shows that a certain number of people take it seriously, and yet a sense 
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of humor is desirable in those who read it. Written upon theological themes, 
it contains no theology of ascientific sort. The author is an extremely lib- 
eral Episcopalian clergyman, whose views, as far as they are set forth in this 
book, are founded neither upon the history of doctrine nor upon the Bible. 
He feels under no obligation to believe the xxxix Articles of his own 
church, and seemingly is as much influenced by the thought of Emerson as 
by the thought of Paul. It need scarcely be said, that his ** abomination of 
desolation’? is Calvinism. It must be noted, however, that the Calvin- 
ism he attacks is not the theology taught by the Reformer, and is not the the- 
ology believed in by the Calvinistic churches of to-day. The most connected 
caricature of Calvinism is found on pages 8-10. Many will agree with the 
author’s following statement that the view he presents ‘‘ requires less grasp 
of intellect ’’—less than what he does not state—although it certainly requires 
a considerable swing of the imagination. Mr. Eaton thinks that man is not 
so depraved as Calvinism makes him out to be, and objects to the doctrine 
that ‘‘ whatever of good God gives us is of His ‘ free grace and bounty.’ ”’ 
He cannot avoid a reference to the fact that Christ ‘‘ gave the world the im- 
portant lesson of the new birth ;”’ ** but that meant the awakening within men 
of the deepest instincts and emotions, the opening of their eyes to see the 
beauty of divine truth and life as it was natural for them to see it.” He 
regrets that the dogma of original sin still haunts the Church, lurking ‘like 
a dark shadow behind the devotional words of certain parts of the Prayer 
Book.”? And even worse than this, the medieval, Miltonic doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment seems to find expression, once at least, in the same book. 
Some mitigation of regret at this comes with the thought that ‘‘ the words 
(everlasting damnation) have for usa deep spiritual truth and meaning.” 
Theodore Parker’s idea of Christ was that held by John and Peter. No form 
of the doctrine of substitution could possibly satisfy the “‘ best thinkers.” 
The reader wonders what explanation Mr. Eaton will make of the statement 
of the Apostles’ Creed (which he adopts), that Christ was born of a virgin, 
since he clearly does not believe in the true divinity of Christ. Later he 
makes his meaning plain in a foot-note, as follows: ‘‘ When we say of Jesus, 
‘Conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, and went into the place of de- 
parted spirits,’ we simply mean to declare our belief in the facts of His his- 
tory whatever they are.”? There is certainly nothing narrow (or Calvinistic) 
about this style of exegesis. The Bible has for the author two values; its 
appeals to the divine in man, and its literary greatness. There is a touch of 
Matthew Arnold in his story of a Unitarian pastor who made a trip West and 
returned strongly impressed with the value of the Episcopal Church, having 
found it, with its orderly and beautiful service, in rude and rough places on 
the frontier. ‘‘It was,” he said, ‘the only bit of refined civilization they 
had.” 

The author’s views on the sacraments are not severe. He traces baptism 
back to the dust, heat, and scanty clothing that characterized oriental coun- 
tries. When John came ‘he naturally coupled with his preaching the sim- 
ple, healthful act of bathing the body.” The doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion cannot be said to lurk behind the further elucidation of this rite. In 
the Lord’s Supper ‘‘ the bread symbolizes the blessed character of Jesus, and 
the wine represents his love.”” There is no heresy of the ‘‘ Real Presence ”’ 
here. In the last chapter, on the future life, Calvinism comes in for its meed 
of misrepresentation. The opinion of the author is universalistic. The 
book closes with the question, ‘* How shall we escape hell and gain heaven ?”’ 
and the answer, ‘‘ By following conscience and true self-love.’”’ Of the book 
as a whole it may be said that it sails safely between the Scylla of Revelation 
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and the Charybdis of tradition out upon the calm and shoreless sea of a cul- 
tured personal consciousness. 
Princeton. J. H. DULLEs. 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Bampton Lectures, 1887. 
By W. Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 


These Lectures should have appeared more than a year ago, but the author 
explains that “‘ constant occupation and incessant interruptions must bear 
the blame of delay.’’ They are not a weighty contribution to apologetic lit- 
erature. The style, however, is crisp and attractive, and the volume will be 
read with pleasure by those who usually turn away from theological discus- 
sions of far higher merit as intolerably dull and heavy. It is not burdened 
with learning, patristic or modern. If the Bishop is skilled in the lore of 
metaphysicians, he makes no display of it, and he carefully shuns the turgid 
diction and profound thoughts in which some of them delight. He does not 
once mention the ambitious dogmatisms of the “ higher criticism.’? Both 
his method and matter are simple and easily followed. While the Lectures 
were preached before the University of Oxford, they are so lucid and admira- 
bly enlivened by apposite illustrations, as to be within the comprehension of 
a congregation of ordinary intelligence. 

The first Lecture is occupied with the discussion of the ‘‘ Probable Perma- 
nence of Religion,’? which is argued wholly from the permanence of man’s 
nature and from ‘certain laws of man’s spiritual being which seem con- 
stant, and which must be reckoned with by any religion which aspires to be 
enduring.’’ These are: 

1. The Law of Environment, stated thus: ‘‘As we think, we are.’? The 
meaning is that conduct is the result of thought. Religious ideas, whatever 
they may be, mould and determine the character and career of a man. 
We may despise and detest narrow dogmatists, and cry out for the destruc- 
tion of creeds as much as we please; we may deem the doctrinaire a nui- 
sance, but ‘‘ the effort to get rid of dogma is vain and illusory.’”? Its power 
has ever been and must continue to be felt inthe world. The order has been, 
“the teachers to-day, the actors to-morrow; Christ and His apostles to- 
day, a Christianized empire to-morrow ; Luther and Erasmus to-day, the 
Reformation to-morrow ; Diderot, Helvetius and Raynal to-day, the revolu- 
tion to-morrow.”’ 

2. The Law of Organism. ‘‘ As we are, we see.’? This is the complement of 
the first law. It is true that we act under the control of the opinions and views 
which we have been taught and which we have inherited. And then ‘our 
thoughts take color from our wishes and from our character.”” Hence, one 
man sees no beauty or attractiveness in a scene which completely captivates 
another. The condition of the organism must be taken into account. ‘As 
we are, we see.’’ 

3. The Law of Sacrifice. The defects in organism which render us inca- 
pable of perceiving things aright are to be removed by sacrifice. Pride, 
pleasure, every hindrance to success, must thus disappear. To become fruit- 
ful the corn of wheat must first die. Cross-bearing, the discipline of sorrow, 
in a word, sacrifice is the law of progress, and it must be an element in any 
religion that is to exercise abiding power among men. 

4, The Law of Indirectness. ‘‘A man cannot perfect himself in anything 
if he seek perfection directly.” Self-forgetfulness is essential to this end. 
The poet and artist may be ruined by self-consciousness, and by aiming 
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directly at making verse and the skillful handling of the brush and of colors, 
instead of being governed by the promptingsof genius and daily communing 
with nature. And so with the man who makes saintship his direct aim in- 
stead of acting under the impulse of pure, generous, unselfish love. 

From these laws it is inferred that the religion which is to have a perma- 
nent hold upon men must supply pure and great thoughts—an adequate doc- 
trinal environment of this character—must provide means for the cleansing 
of the nature of man, that he may thus be rendered capable of appreciating 
the truth presented to him—must also give scope for and inculcate cross- 
bearing as the true secret to real progress, and, finally, it must supply the 
inspiration of love without which failure is inevitable. 

The Permanent Elements of Religion are declared to be dependence, fel- 
lowship and progress. This conclusion being accepted, the various religions 
of the world undergo a cursory review to ascertain how far they supply the 
means of developing these elements. ‘‘ The lesser religions,’’ viz., the an- 
cient religion of Mexico, Judaism and Hellenism, are examined, it must be 
acknowledged, superficially, and found wanting in this respect. The universai 
religions, Islamism, Buddhism and Christianity yield more satisfactory results. 
As might be reasonably expected from a prelate of the national Church of 
England, Christianity is placed first, while, in harmony with the theological 
fashion of the day, he finds much in the other two so-called universal reli- 
gions deserving of commendation. Islamism, for example, ‘‘ meets the 
demand of dependence, fails to’satisfy naturally the instinct of fellowship, 
and can scarcely be reckoned upon as affording any efficient stimulus towards 
progress.’? Buddhism, in its more recent form, gratifies, to some extent, the 
desire for fellowship, but fails with respect to the other two elements. Even 
Positivism, ‘‘in a measure, meets the demands of mankind for dependence, 
fellowship and progress,’’ and might be accepted as the religion destined to 
ultimate success but for the fatal difficulty that it limits itself to the pres- 
ent life. ' 

The Bishop exerts himself from first to last, as many others have done, to 
find as much good as possible in non-Christian religions. He treats them 
with uniform and considerate gentleness; and seems anxious to discover 
among their disjecta membra, scattered over the historic past, enough to 
satisfy the demands of mankind. This is the criterion by which everything 
is tested. The old-fashioned Protestant rule of faith is not much drawn 
upon except towards the close of the volume, where a great deal is made of 
religion and personality and the prominence which must be given to love in 
the religion of the future. 

One cannot help feeling, in spite of the fervor and gush of the writer, as if 
he were at times strangely oblivious of the great fact that ‘‘ salvation is of 
the Lord,” and not a patchwork effected by the human mind, or the outcome 
of evolution. And to those accustomed to follow the Word of God as their 
guide, it must be deeply disappointing to observe how little is made of the 
atoning sacrifice and intercession of the Son of God, and of the work of His 
Spirit in regeneration and sanctification. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the attempt made to deal with ‘‘ the varying 
standards of morals” (pp. 270-273). He either overlooks or has never dis- 
covered that the eternal and immutable basis of the standard of right is 
the divine nature. That nature is revealed in the works of God, and pre- 
eminently in His Word and in the person and life of His Son, ‘“‘ who is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express image of His person.’’ 
Hence, men have a fixed code of morals, if they will accept Christ as Lord 
of the conscience, listen to His testimony—‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” and obey His command, “‘ Follow Me,”’ 

Montreal. D. H. MACVICAR. 
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We have occasion to notice also the following : 


Diabolology. The Pérson and Kingdom of Satan. By Rev. Edw. H. Jew- 
ett, S.T.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. (The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1889.) 8vo, pp. xiii, 
197. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1889.) Dr. Jewett has given us a 
very useful and eloquent series of lectures, concerning which we chiefly 
regret that there are not more of them, so that the whole subject might be 
fully discussed. That the Scriptures clearly teach that man is subject to the 
attacks of personal powers of wickedness, and that reason has nothing to 
object but rather something to say in corroboration, Dr. Jewett convinc- 
ingly makes good against all opposers. How intimate a part of Christ’s 
teaching this is, is plainly set forth in the last two lectures—the latter of 
which is a careful discussion of the sixth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. We 
are inclined to agree that the rendering ‘‘ Deliver usfrom the Evil One” isan 
example of that class of changes which Dr. Vaughan (‘‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans,” p. xxi) describes as appearing startling or even shocking at 
first sight, but gradually winning palliation and at last acceptance. Demo- 
niacal possession is excellently but scarcely sufficiently treated in the fifth 
lecture. ‘I'he third lecture is a brave but not obviously successful attempt 
to construct ‘‘ a rational and satisfactory theodicy ” in view of the existence 
of evil. That its origin is not to be ascribed in any way or degree, directly 
or indirectly, to God, but that it is rather a consequence “ flowing from mis- 
directed powers on the part of moral beings themselves, in the exercise of 
freedom’ (p. 37), Dr. Jewett is safe in affirming. But herein is only a 
partial theodicy : though God is neither the author nor approver of sin, in 
any case He has permitted it. Dr. Jewett’s solution is that the possibility of 
sin was involved in the possibility of virtue. ‘‘ As neither virtue, nor vice, 
depravity nor holiness, ethically considered, can be created, but must be 
developed by free, self-directed action ’’ (p. 41), God could not include moral 
agents among His works without creating them with and leaving them to the 
possibility of sin. There are several logical flaws in this theodicy. But 
there is one common-sense objection to it that is so fatal that the ordinary 
man will never accept it. Dr. Johnson is said to have met the excuse, “ But 
a man must live,’? with the reply, ‘‘I do not see the necessity ;” a reply 
which has its affinities with our blessed Master’s answer to the tempter 
(Matt. iv,4). The “could not” philosophy,as applied to God, is always 
dangerous, and in the present application it is liable to the query, Under 
what necessity was God for making rational free agents at all, if their making 
involved the possibility or (if we will not curtail His infinite foreknowledge) 
the foreseen certainty of sin? On Dr. Jewett’s line of argument, are we 
not shut up to saying either (1) that God could not help making them; or 
(2) that He judged their existence a good so great that the possibility (or 
rather foreseen certainty) of sin was outweighed by it? On the first hypo- 
thesis, God is no longer free; on the second, evil is certainly conceived as 
permitted ‘‘as a means of greater good ’’—a position repudiated abhorrently 
by Dr. Jewett on pp. 36 and 63, but practically accepted on p. 59. In any real 
theodicy must we not begin by admitting (1) that God could have prevented 
sin; and (2) that the fact that He has not prevented it proves that, in this 
sense, He chose to have sin in the world—not as if He directly or indirectly is 
the author of it, or approves of it—but, as one who permits it on the one hand 
righteously, and on the other not arbitrarily, but for good and sufficient rea- 
son? This is the sound position quoted from Edwards on p. 63 only to be 
disapproved. The simple question, Why did God create those special angels 
in whom, as He clearly foresaw, the metaphysical possibility of evil would 
pass into the hideous actuality of sin ? uncovers many common fallacies. —— 
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Christian Philosophy. ii. By Ephraim L. Frothingham and Arthur L. 
Frothingham. 8vo, pp. 72-131. (Baltimore: A. L. Frothingham, 805 Cathe- 
dral St.,1890.) The first part of Mr. Frothingham’s ‘* Christian Philosophy ”’ 
was reviewed in The Presbyterian Review, for October, 1888 (Vol. ix, p. 689). 
Its essentially dualistic conception of ‘* primordial opposites”? is even more 
prominent in this second part and leads to the further dualistic conception 
of a creation, as such, needing redemption (why re-demption?) (p, 124). 
Redemption thus becomes rather the completion of the creative process, and 
as such necessary ; and a twofold incarnation of God—one eternal and uni- 
versal, the other temporal and individual—is posited as its necessary ground. 
‘* We conceive that as the Universe of Phenomenal Nature, or the macro- 
cosmic creation comes into existence in a natural condition—chaotic and 
lawless in form, essentially dead and unconscious, discordant and diverse in 
principle—so human nature, as a microcosmic creature, must first exist as a 
natural, dualistic, and discordant phenomenon, representing absolute and 
dissolutive principles, conscious of nothing but unreal appearances which are 
the opposite of what they seem, and governed internally by the dissolutive 
laws of diversity, partiality, and separation, by which it is antagonized to 
God,” etc. (p. 116). As it was ‘‘ the object of God in His Eternal and Uni- 
versal Incarnation, to raise the phenomenal nature out of the chaotic condi- 
tion of natural death, in which it is governed by the Infernal Separative prin- 
ciple and is antagonized to Him, into an orderly condition of Spiritual Life, 
in which it is governed by the divine Unitive Principle, and is reconciled or 
made at one with Himself” (p. 104); so it is ‘‘ the object of God, in His 
Temporal and Individual Incarnation as Christ-Jesus, to raise the human 
nature out of the natural condition, in which it is governed by destructive 
law and antagonized to Him and to His Christ, into a spiritual condition 
governed by Divine law and reconciled to Himself, by realizing in Himself a 
form of human existence at one with His Divine Existence, and ‘an image 
of His Own Eternity,’’’ etc. (p.120). Mr. Frothingham’s logic here seems 
to us to be perfect ; no other view of redemption is possible on dualistic pre- 
suppositions, however subtle. But the Scriptures obviously teach precisely 
the opposite doctrine. The effort to Christianize dualism can result no 
otherwise now than in the early days of Christian thought.——Studies in 
Eschatology. The Thousand Years in Both Testaments. With Supplementary 
Discussions, etc. By Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. 12mo, pp. xxii, 493. 
(Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell, [1889].) In this elaborate 
work, Dr. West has brought not only the light of learning but also some- 
thing very like the fire of genius to the defense of the premillennial explana- 
tion of the prophecies of the End-time; but has not succeeded in free- 
ing it from its essential artificiality. In the first section of the book (from 
which it obtains its name) he seeks Old Testament adumbrations of ‘‘ the 
thousand years”’ in such passages as Hos. vi, 2; Isa. xxiv, 22; Ezek. xxxviii, 
8. Elsewhere (p. 260 sq.), he finds similar New Testament hints in such 
passages as John v, 21-29; 1 Cor. xv, 23-28. In the supplementary discussions 
we have among other things a full study of Daniel’s seventy weeks—Dr. 
West’s theory of which is that they must be calculated with an interval in 
the midst of the first week and another long one after the sixty-ninth. The 
admission of intervals, however, destroys at once their chronological value. 
Were we shut up to their literal interpretation, we should be forced into 
Rabbi Isaac’s judgment (p. 177), that ‘‘ the Christians know nothing clearly 
about either their beginning or their ending.’? We have read with most 
interest the discussions on symbolical numbers, the structure of the Apoca- 
lypse, and the Jewish testimony to the thousand years. Dr. West thinks 
that the recapitulation theory of the structure of the Apocalypse has been 
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the bane of exposition since Augustine (p. 405); we are afraid we must 
rather consider its frank recognition the condition of all successful interpre- 
tation of the book, which seems to us to advance, so to speak, in a spiral 
movement. Our own tendency is also to return to Augustine in interpreting 
the thousand years; in which again we cannot expect Dr. West’s approval. 
Without pretending to certainty in the matter, we think very much can be 
said for the view that the thousand years are the Christian dispensation, as 
looked upon from the standpoint of the saints in heaven, in accordance with 
the point of view of the whole section, xix, 11-xxii, 5, which portrays the 
“sevenfold triumph.”? The same period, from one point of view, may be a 
period of death and conflict—three and a half years; and from another, a 
period of triumph—one thousand years, whether the thousand be looked 
upon as the cube of ten or (more probably) as twice ten jubilees. In general, 
we regard the premillennial view as untenable in the face of the constant 
representation by the New Testament of the Second Advent as the end of 
the world and the day of judgment; though no doubt the extreme post- 
millennial view is equally untenable in view of the consistent Scriptural teach- 
ing that we know not when the Lord may come. A satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of Scripture eschatology must begin by recognizing the present dispen- 
sation as ‘the last days,’? during which Christ makes His conquests, and 
after which is only that ‘“‘ world tocome” on which every Christian’s death- 
less hope is set.—— The Scriptural View of Divine Grace. Is it Universalistic, 
Arminian, or Calvinistic? Ten Propositions. By Rufus M. Stanbrough. 
12mo, pp. 292. (Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell.) This is a 
plain and popular Scriptural refutation of Universalism in a logically ordered 
series of propositions, beginning with Christ the Judge and ending with the 
irreversibleness of the penalty. ‘‘ Jesus,’ says Mr. Stanbrough truly, ‘‘ has 
so shaped His teachings as to make probably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
believers in Christianity understand Him to teach the doctrine of everlasting 
condemnation” (p. 200). He goes on to show that the case is so plain 
as really to be undeniable. This is acknowledged even by open-minded 
Universalists. For example, Theodore Parker declares, ‘‘ To me it is quite 
clear that Jesus taught the doctrine of eternal damnation, if the Evangelists 
—the first three I mean—are to be treated as inspired. I can understand His 
language in no other way ”’ (p. 112). Similarly, Samuel Davidson might have 
been cited, who, after quoting Matt. xviii, 8; xxv,41, 46, and the like, sums 
up, ‘If the words of Jesus in these places be correctly reported, He taught 
the doctrine of eternal punishment’’ (‘‘ The Doctrine of Last Things,’ p. 
135). At an earlier point he says of the Bible at large, ‘‘If a specific sense 
be attached to words, never-ending misery is enunciated. On the presump- 
tion that one doctrine is taught, it is the eternity of hell torments 

Bad exegesis may attempt to banish it from the New Testament Scriptures, 
but it is still there,” etc. (p. 133). Mr. Stanbrough’s volume is one of the best 
exhibitions we know of the Bible’s teaching on this matter, for a popular 
audience.—— The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., ete. Enlarged and Improved Edition. 12mo, pp. x, 119. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890.) This edition differs from the 
first (noticed in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1888, Vol. ix, p. 510), only in 
the insertion of an interesting chapter on ‘‘ Final Cause in Evolution,” pp. 
69-92.——-Inspiration and the Bible. An Inquiry. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 256. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1889.) This book, then, in its 
second edition, was reviewed rather fully in The Presbyterian Review for 
April, 1889 (Vol. x, p. 324). The fourth edition appears to be an unaltered 
reprint of the second. We see no reason for withdrawing or modifying our 
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adverse judgment on the book.——Der richtige Standpunkt zur Beurtheilung 
der abweichenden theologischen Anschauungen. Vortrag gehalten in Olten auf 
der Generalversammlung der schweizerisch-kirchlichen Gesellschaft, den 19. 
Juni 1889, von Lic. Karl Marti, Pfarrer in Muttenz. 8vo, pp. 26. (Basel: 
Louis Jenke, 1890.) Pastor Marti is a Swiss Ritschlite and desires to heal the 
strifes of theological parties through the application of the Ritschlian prin- 
ciple that Christianity consists not in formulated truth but in an ethical life. 
The right standpoint for estimating theological conceptions, he thinks, is not 
by comparison with the theological conceptions we have already attained, 
much less by comparison with the formulated creeds whether of the Protest - 
ant or universal Church, not even by comparison with the teachings of the 
New Testament, but solely by the test whether their adherents practically 
live in the conviction that Christ is their Lord, awakened by the experience 
of His living power.——Sound Doctrine and Christian Ritual. By H. K, 
Lewis. An Address. 12mo, pp. 58. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1890.) 
The feeling expressed by some that Ritschlianism cannot take root among 
English-speaking peoples may be dispelled by a comparison of this pamphlet 
with the foregoing. Mr. Lewis knows nothing of Ritschl; but his ground- 
conception is the same. So far as this one-sided attitude is a reaction from 
an over-emphasis of the intellectual or institutional sides of Christian life, we 
will all sympathize with it. Christian fellowship is “‘ the fellowship of the 
Spirit ;’” and saving faith is “‘ not a Creed, but a living trust, which worketh 
by love.’’ It is perfectly true that ‘‘ for personal sanctity, a formulated sys- 
tem of dogmas, however correct, is totally inadequate ; for holiness is of the 
spirit, not of the intellect.” But it does not follow that theology, therefore, 
‘*¢is a science which, for all practical purposes of the Christian life, is a super- 
fluity,’’ or, as it is hinted, a hindrance (p. 11). Nor does it follow from the 
overstress laid on ritual in the Anglican ‘‘ Catholic revival,” that therefore 
the “‘ Sacraments ”’ have been a source of delusion, of incalculable mischief, 
and a great hindrance to the spread of Christ’s Christianity in the world; 
“seeing that He intended His Church to disavow all outward rites and to be 
only and altogether spiritual in deed as well as in spirit.’? Christianity is a 
life; but as Dr. Darling says, so is an idiot—a life with the brains left out; 
and we may add, a life without an organism through which to manifest itself 
is not for this world. One-sided emphasis on the “spiritual ’’ side of Chris- 
tianity is only a little less false or dangerous than one-sided emphasis on the 
intellectual or the institutional side. We cannot consider that spirit hope- 
ful which only flounders in the depths of the apostle’s argument in Romans 
(p. 88) and disregards the Lord’s parting command to “‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.”——-A [eviewof Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s Biography of Jonathan 
Edwards. By Rev. J. W. Wellman, D.D. 8vo, pp. 46. (Boston: Our Day 
Publishing Co., 1890.) Prof. Allen has been unfortunate as a historian of 
religious thought. Mr. Spalding’s pamphlet was a not very satisfactory, in- 
deed, but a deserved rebuke of his misunderstanding of Augustine, in ‘‘ The 
Continuity of Christian Thought ;” and Dr. Wellman’s pamphlet is a just, 
though sometimes overdrastic, protest against his occasional misunderstanding 
of the theology of Jonathan Edwards. With that theology Prof. Allen has 
little sympathy ; and although his remarks on it are sometimes suggestive, he 
sometimes shows insufficient acquaintance with it, and sometimes wholly 
misapprehends it. It remains an inexplicable problem on what principle the 
preparation of this biography was committed to hands so little suitable. Dr. 
Wellman’s criticism is a clear exhibition of some of its faults—— Why I am 
a New Churchman. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles, etc. 12mo, pp. 126. (Phila- 
delphia: American New Church Tract and Publication Society, 1890.) A 
very attractive statement of the teaching of the New Church; but less suc- 
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cessful in its occasional statement of the common Christian belief. It is not 
the common opinion that the spirit is without substance. Neither is it the 
common faith that God “‘ stood aloof and in stern majesty closed His ears to the 
imploring cry of suffering and dying men for help, until some one had paid 
their debt to the uttermost farthing;’’ or, that God sent ‘‘ another Divine 
Being’ to die for them. We all believe that He loved us from the beginning 
and that ‘He came Himself.’’ To all who want in succinct and popular 
shape the most acceptable statement of the Swedenborgian faith, this little 
book may be safely reeommended.——The Unity of the Church and Church 
-Unions. Lecture and Letters. By Rev. Wm. Maclaren, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Knox College, Toronto. With an Appendix con- 
taining Rev. Dr. Langtry’s Letters in reply to Dr. Maclaren, and also the 
Lambeth Articles. 8vo, pp. 61. (Toronto: Presbyterian News Co., 1890.) 
Dr. Maclaren having delivered a judicious lecture on the true nature of 
the Church and Church Unity at the opening of Knox College, last autumn, 
it became the subject of'a mild newspaper controversy ; hence, this interest- 
ing pamphlet. The view which Dr. Maclaren takes is the common Protestant 
and obviously Scriptural one, and he states it with clearness and force. If 
the churches would strive a little more for ‘‘ brotherly union and concord,’’ 
rather than for ecclesiastical uniformity, our Lord’s high-priestly prayer for 
His Church would be more fully realized.——Five Sermons on the ‘‘ Five 
Points.”” By Edward B. Hodge, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Bur- 
lington, N.J. 8vo, pp. 67. (Burlington, N.J.: The Author, 1890.) A series 
of calm, judicious, and convincing sermons on the ‘ Five Points” of Cal- 
vinism, which may set a worthy example to Presbyterian pastors in this day 
of anti-Calvinistic agitation. Presbyterian pastors should see to it that the 
reproach shall not be true of them, that the “‘ doctrines of the Confession are 
not preached.’’ The preaching that has awakened the world to righteousness 
in the mouth of Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Edwards, Whitfield, 
Malan, Spurgeon, has the future in its hands whenever it once more is sounded 
forth as faithfully and boldly as they proclaimed it. 


Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


MusicA EccLEsIAsSTICA; THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS 
Kempis. With a Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1889. 


This is an edition of a book of devout meditations and prayers more 
widely translated and used in the Christian world than any other, except the 
Bible. The special peculiarity of the present version in English appears 
from the words at the head of the title-page, ‘‘ Musica Ecclesiastica,” and 
from the added claim: ‘‘ Now for the first time set forth in rhythmic sen- 
tences, according to the original intention of the author.”? The version is 
made from the text of the edition of Dr. Carl Hirsche, Berlin, 1874. He 
first restored the text to its original form, following out a suggestion found 
by him in an old Belgian chronicle, contemporary with the “ Imitatio,’’ 
which states that Thomas “ wrote the ‘ Qui Sequitur’ in metre.”? On subject- 
ing the MSS. of 1441, written by the hand of Thomas and preserved in the 
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Royal Library of Brussels, to the most minute and skillful study, not of its 
words only, but especially of certain hitherto-neglected points and stops and 
marks of division; and after elucidating also the rhythmical structure per- 
vading the whole work, Dr. Hirsche rearranged the entire text accordingly. 
It thus appeared evidently composed so as to be chanted by devout readers, 
either in literal obedience to St. Paul’s repeated injunctions, as in Col. iii, 
16, ‘“‘ Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord ;” or because of a mystical and poetic 
bent of mind like that of our own Edwards, who often, as he tells us, “‘ sung 
or chanted forth in a low voice his praises.’’? A further close comparison of 
this MSS. with other writings of Thomas, as to punctuation, rhythm and 
rhymes, also showed the close similarity between the ‘* Imitatio Christi’ and 
other undoubted writings of his. This not only explains the title, ‘‘ Musica 
Ecclesiastica,’’ found on the earliest English MSS. of the work, but is an 
important, if not decisive, addition to the large amount of evidence, both 
external and internal, of its authorship by Thomas Hemmerchen, of Kem- 
pen, named in school and cloister and known to the world since as Thomas 4 
Kempis. 

Canon Liddon’s brief Preface answers the question, ‘‘ Why is it that for 
the last four centuries the “‘ Imitation of Christ’ has stood higher than 
any other book of devotion in the heart and judgment of millions of 
Christians ?”? He closes it with saying: ‘‘ To all previous editions, Hirsche’s 
is related as a Hebrew or English edition of the Psalter which exhibits the 
parallelisms to an edition which prints the Psalms as though they were 
prose. The difference is not only or chiefly one of literary form; the mind is 
led by the poetical arrangement to dwell with a new intelligence and intensity 
upon clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes their deeper meanings, 
their relation to each other and to the whole of which they are parts.” 

The translator’s Preface briefly marks the contrast between the surround- 
ing era of contending nations and rival popes, and of discontent and evil in 
clerical and private life, and this serene and devout meditation in that 
secluded cloister, so wholly unmoved by or unaware of it all. He touches 
upon Thomas’ simple childhood in the peasant home at Kempen, near 
Cologne, and school training among the Brothers of Common Life at Deven- 
ter, and his pious industry during a lengthened life in the monastery of Mt. 
St. Agnes, near Zwolle, copying for many years missals, the Bible, and 
religious books; and, later, himself writing and sending abroad letters, reli- 
gious biographies, treatises, sermons, and hymns, and teaching sacred things. 
The leading religious thought and attitude of the one work of Thomas 
which has lived to feed the spiritual life of so many world-wide generations 
of believers are briefly estimated and explained in their connection with 
preceding and contemporary phases of Christian life and teaching, and in 
contrast with their more ethical and outwardly active forms in recent times. 
He is ‘‘ the St. John of devotional literature,’? and his work “is a record of 
hidden spiritual struggle, and in so far as it deals with the soul and God 
alone it is separated from all creeds. Resting on them, it is above them.” 
This various introductory matter, though of course brief and incomplete, 
and sometimes rather too sketchy in its style to befit the work which follows 
it, will yet be serviceable to the general reader. 

The version itself is, for the most part, sufficiently close to the original, and 
generally good, but marred occasionally by a hardly successful attempt to 
meet the exigencies of rhythmical expression, or to reproduce with felicity 
the real meaning, or the terse simplicity, or dignity, or grace of the Latin 
— Without citing many single words and lines, we have, as illustra- 
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tive of these imperfections, selected the most marked instance in the pas- 
sage in chapter 34, rendered thus: 


‘*O blaze that shines forever 
High above all the fires of earth, 
Lighten in flashes from above, 
Finding a way into the secret chambers of my heart. 


Singular pains seem to be tuken here to avoid some such natural and 
equally rhythmical rendering as this: 


“O Everlasting Light, 
Surpassing all created beams, 
Flash forth thy brightness from on high, 
Piercing to all recesses of my heart.’’ 


The American reprint, which is tasteful and, in one form, very inexpen- 
sive, may well extend very widely among us the devout use of this priceless 
book. 


Princeton. WILLIAM A, PACKARD. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: I1's ORIGIN, MISSION, METHOD AND AUXILIA- 
RIES. The Lyman Beecher Lectures, before Yale Divinity School, 1888. 
By H. Cray TRUMBULL, Editor of the ‘‘ Sunday School Times,’’ etc. 
Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 1888. 8vo, pp. 415. 


It would not be difficult to imagine how Dr. Trumbull would receive 
the invitation to deliver a course of lectures on the Sunday-school, on the 
Lyman Beecher foundation, at Yale University. For a man who for thirty 
years has been one of the most prominent leaders of the great Sunday-school 
movement of this country, and on whom the importance of this work has 
been growing all these years, this invitation would be a recognition, not of 
himself simply, but of the incalculable value of that to which he had devoted 
his life work. But it would be difficult to imagine, beforehand, the earnest- 
ness, concentration of powers and material, developed and gathered for 
thirty years, and the profound enthusiasm, as well as literary industry, and 
painstaking, with which he has prepared these lectures. 

It may be questioned whether there has ever appeared a better treatise on the 
Sunday-school than these Yale lectures. ‘‘ The Sunday-school—Its Jewish 
Origin and Christian Adoption ; Seventeen Centuries of its Varying Progress ; | 
Its Modern Revival and Expansion ; Its Influence on the Family; Its Mem- 
bership and its Management; Its Teachers and their Training; The Pastor 
and the Sunday-school ; Its Auxiliary Training Agencies ; Preaching to Chil- 
dren, its Importance and its Difficulties; Its Principles and its Methods.’’ 
The book is great in its comprehensive estimate of the teaching of the Bible, 
as distinguished from the preaching, as one of God’s chief methods of evan- 
gelization and nurture of souls. It is especially great in its grasp of the 
fundamental idea underlying all Sunday-school work, that the Church of 
God in all dispensations, and in all ages, is essentially a teacher of His Word, 
and that the fulfillment of the divine purpose is impossible unless the Church 
obeys the divine command to disciple, make scholars out of all nations, turn the 
whole world into a school of the Word of God, teaching them to observe all 
things commanded in the Scriptures. Dr. Trumbull himself tells us that 
thirty years ago, when he first entered the Sunday-school field as his life 
work, he was led by criticisms to enter ‘‘ upon a critical examination of the 
teachings of the Bible, and of outside history, in order to learn more surely 
what was God’s chiefest provision for the ingathering and for religious 
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up-bringing of the children of men.”’ It was thus he was led to recognize the 
Sunday-school as substantially God’s chosen agency from the beginning of the 
Church, for converting and training those whom His Church is designed to 
evangelize and instruct. The material which he thus gathered has been pre- 
served, and with ideas and experiences enlarged by his labors as editor of that 
preéminent religious periodical, the Sunday School Times, has been completed 
and systematized in these lectures. Although himself facile princeps of Sun- 
day-school advocates and expositors and editors, he has not been content to use 
his own powers and material—he has called to his assistance eminent spe- 
cialists, such as Drs. J. A. Broadus, M. B. Riddle, E. T. Bartlett, W. J. Mann 
and seven others. But it would be impossible to detect any variation of style 
or thought in the volume, so thoroughly has the trained editor and author 
fused all their investigations in the furnace of his own heart and mind, and 
stamped upon them his own image and superscription. 

It would be difficult to select the most striking and important chapter, or 
rather, lecture. Perhaps the most characteristic chapter is the third, in 
which he pictures the religious life of Europe and America in the eighteenth 
century, when the modern Sunday-school movement began ; then the great re- 
vival under Whitfield and Wesley ; the nature and the progress of the Sunday- 
school movement begun by Robert Raikes, and its influence in England and 
elsewhere. He gives the best account here of the introduction of Sunday- 
schools into America, and some remarkable illustrations of their power. In 
this connection he attributes much of the success of the Methodist Church, 
the beginning of the English system of public-school education, and, inci- 
dentally, the adoption of penny postage in Great Britain, the organization 
of British and Foreign Bible Societies, and of the Religious Tract Society of 
London, to the Sunday-school movement. He quotes the eloquent words of 
Mr. John Bright, and the high estimate of Mr. Adam Smith. Indeed, this 
lecture is a masterpiece. 

If the reviewer is called upon to point out defects, he would be obliged to 
mention the definition of his subject: ‘‘ A Sunday-school is an agency of the 
Church by which the Word of God is taught interlocutorially, or, catecheti- 
cally, to children and other learners, clustered in groups or classes, under 
separate teachers: all these groups or classes being associated under a com- 
mon head.”? The question might be asked by any one who has studied Dr. 
Trumbull’s book on ** Teachers and Teaching,’’ why he uses the expression 
‘*taught interlocutorially or catechetically.”’ In that work he hammers, 
drills, reiterates and emphasizes over and over again, that there can be 
no teaching that is not interlocutory or catechetical. And then one might 
ask, Is it absolutely indispensable to a Sunday-school that ‘‘ children and 
other learners should be clustered in groups and classes under separate 
teachers ?”?? Might there not be a Sunday-school in which one preéminent 
instructor did all the teaching ? By insisting on all these parts of his defini- 
tion, as containing essential characteristics of the Sunday-school, he compels 
the reader to fear that many of his assertions concerning the Jewish origin 
—to say nothing of the antediluvian origin—of the Sunday-school, are far 
fetched. He exhibits considerable knowledge of the Talmud and the Tar- 
gums to show the antiquity of the Sunday-school. It would be somewhat 
of a task for the untrained imagination to picture Methuselah, Shem, and 
Eber, Melchizedek, Moses, and Samuel as Sunday-school teachers or superin- 
tendents ; or Jacob and Dinah, his daughter, and Joshua as Sunday scholars. 
If, however, the accomplished author had been content to define the Sunday- 
school as: the Church studying and teaching the Bible, it would not be so dif- 
ficult to prove that Abraham, Moses, Nehemiah and Ezra taught the Word of 
God to assembled youth and adults, and that, in this sense, the Sunday-school, 
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as the teaching service of the Church, had an integral position in the Church 
from its very beginning. It would not be difficult to perceive, from the sixth 
lecture, that Dr. Trumbull has, in his life, given far more attention to teach- 
ers’ meetings than to normal or training classes for teachers. And I have my 
doubts whether he is altogether judicious in the preference which he gives 
to young teachers over those of greater age and experience. But these are 
mere specks in the marble of a beautiful statue. Typographically the vol- 
ume is a beautiful one; the binding is superb, the clearest of type, margins 
broad, the heaviest of paper. Opposite the title-page is a fac simile of the 
letter from the faculty of the Yale Divinity School commending these lec- 
tures as instructive and interesting, and in this commendation every reader 
unites. 


Philadelphia. JAMES A. WORDEN. 


The following are also worthy of mention: 


From Westermann & Co. we have received Biicherkleinode Evangelischer 
Theologen. Von Friederich Zimmer. Zweite Auflage. (Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes.) This is the first volume of the Library of Theological Classics to 
which it is to serve as an Introduction. It consists of the opinions of well- 
known evangelical theologians of the present time upon the books which are 
of particular value for culture and edification. The editor obtained these 
opinions by direct communication with their authors. They are, of course, 
subjective, but this rather adds to their value as being the results of experi- 
ence. At the end is an alphabetical list of the writings referred to, with 
brief bibliographical details. The only American name that we have 
observed is that of H. W. Beecher (!). Among the contributors are Dorner, 
Erdmann, Diisterdieck, Christlieb, Delitzsch, Hase, Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, 
Lechler, Luthardt, Merx, Ohler, Scherer, Schiirer, Stécker, Strack, Zéckler, 
Godet, and Grimm. The interest of such a compilation is greater than its 
profitableness, because, the editor to the contrary notwithstanding, the use- 
fulness of a book depends so much upon the eyes that read it, there being 
few writers like Calvin and Bengel that successfully challenge universal 
attention. But its aid will no doubt render the Library of Classics it intro- 
duces more worthy of the end at which it aims.——Laudes Domini. A Selec- 
tion of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and Modern, for the Sunday-school. By 
Charles S. Robinson. (The Century Co.) This book, the latest from the hand 
of its experienced author, bears witness to his taste and skill. Yet we are 
of the old-fashioned people who think that the hymns that are best for adults 
are also the best for the children, and should be the staple of what they are 
called to sing and to get by heart; and that therefore the same book should 
be used in the congregation and in the class-room, with the addition for the 
latter of a few leaflets for special occasions. But novelty seems to be all the 
rage in these days, and hence the celerity with which one new book chases 
another out of use; the vocabulary being exhausted for titles with which to 
designate the fresh candidates for popular favor.—— What Jesus Says. An 
Arrangement of the Words of our Saviour under Appropriate Headings. By 
the Rev. Frank Russell, D.D. (The Baker & Taylor Co.) This book shows 
the skillful execution of a very good plan, one that tends to make those who 
use it more familiar than they would otherwise be with the variety and in- 
tensity of Christ’s teachings. Yet we observe some questionable things. 
Thus, for instance, the life described in Matthew xxii, 30, is indeed one 
without marriage, but one sees no reason to call it, as Dr. Russell does, ‘* A 
life above marriage.”’ So again, under “ Hell” are quoted alike the passages. 
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which speak of Hades and those which speak of Gehenna. Thereisan Index 
that is minute and full. The only objection we see to the book is its apparent 
countenance of the popular error that there is a superior excellence and 
authority in what Christ said over what He by the Spirit taught and enabled 
the apostles to say, thus setting one part of the New Testament in opposition 
to the other part. Tu sanction this distinction is to dishonor the Holy 
Ghost and play into the hands of errorists.—— The People’s Bible. Discourses 
upon Holy Scripture.- By Jos. Parker, D.D. Vol. ix: 1 Chron. x; 2 Chron. 
xx. (Funk & Wagnalls.) The previous issues of this voluminous work 
having been noticed as they appeared, it is not needful now to do much more 
than announce the new volumes as they come from the press. All bear the 
same general character. There is not much of fresh or trustworthy exposi- 
tion, but there is a great deal of vigorous and often impressive remark sug- 
gested by the words of Scripture. The prayers continue to be sui generis, 
trains of serious thought, sometimes studied and magniloquent, but never 
devotional or such as to lift the worshiper up to heaven’s gate. It is some- 
what singular that Dr. Parker, in quoting and commenting on the eulogy 
pronounced in 1 Chronicles (viii, 14) on the Gadites who came to David’s aid 
in Ziklag, fails to observe the increased vigor and point given by the Revised 
Version to the clause, ‘‘ One of the least was over an hundred and the greatest 
over a thousand,”’ by the more accurate rendering, ‘‘ He that was least was 
equal to an hundred and the greatest to a thousand.’”? Exegesis is not the 
author’s forte, though he can at times make very acute remarks.——Studies 
in the Book. First Series. By Revere F. Weidner, Professor and Doctor of 
Theology. (Chicago and New York: F. H. Revell.) This volume, prepared 
for the students of the Bible Institute, Chicago, of which Mr. Moody is 
President, treats of the New Testament Historical Books, the general Epis- 
tles and the Apocalypse. Each study is in two parts, one of which is occu- 
pied with the Word, and the other with a doctrinal theme. The whole is 
extremely well done and must prove a valuable help to any careful student. 
A feature of special importance is the array of proof-texts given to sustain 
and elucidate every point stated in the outlines.——College of Colleges. Led 
by D. L. Moody and Taught by Rev. I. D. Driver, Bishop Foss, Prof. Har- 
per, etc. Session of 1889. Edited by Fred. L. Norton. (Jbid.) Under this 
somewhat blind title are gathered the sermons and speeches at the summer 
conferences held at Northfield under the direction of the well-known evan- 
gelist. Some of the papers are excellent, such as Prof. Harper’s summary of 
Joel’s teachings, and Dr. Hoge on the Person of Christ. Dr. Gordon was 
not at his best when he explained (p. 200) ‘‘ Who being the brightness of His 
glory ’’ as meaning ‘*‘ Who being the reunion of forces of his Father’s glory,” 
which looks very much like nonsense.—— The Shepherd Psalm. By F. B. 
Myer, B.A. (Jbid.) This is a series of fresh and interesting meditations 
upon the 23d Psalm. The author is wise enough to explain ‘still waters” 
as waters of rest, but falls into the common error of mistaking the valley 
of the shadow of death for the valley of death. The former means any 
period of trial in mind, body or estate ; while the latter refers to the end of 
life. This mistake interrupts the progress of the thought, and mars the 
teaching of the Psalm. Nor is the precise meaning of the last verse stated 
as clearly as it should be. Still the nicely printed volume will serve a useful 
purpose to many readers.—The Questions of the Bible, Arranged in the 
Order of the Books of Scripture. Compiled by W. Carnelley, with Preface 
by S.G. Green, D.D. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) The Preface of Dr. 
Green is interesting, but it is hard to see of what use this volume can be. It 
suggests an artificial method of studying Scripture, and one that is at war 
with the true idea of such study, viz., the apprehension of truth in its rela- 
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tions and as a whole. This end cannot be gained by the use of mechanical 
means.— The Swiss Guide. By the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. (lbid.) 
This little brochure sets forth the points in common between the experience 
of a Christian in his dependence upon the guidance of God, and that of a 
climber among the Alps in his dependence upon the care of his guide. The 
parallel is set forth with taste and judgment, and no Christian can consider it 
without pleasure and profit. The volume is beautifully gotten up, and has a 
number of fine illustrations. But why should so good a writer as Dr. Park- 
hurst say, ‘‘ You have got to obey Him”? (p. 81), the word got being a dis- 
agreeable superfluity ? The Presbyterian Hand-book for 1890. Edited by 
the Rev. W. P. White. (New York: W. B. Ketcham.) This convenient 
manual furnishes alist of the Boards and Committees of the Church, of the 
Theological Seminaries and their Faculties, of the Foreign Missionaries, 
and of the Ministers, with their post-office addresses. So far as we can judge 
the statements are correct, and the publication will be found very useful.—— 
The Prodigal Son. A Monograph. With an Excursus on Christ as a Public 
Teacher. By G. B. Wilcox, Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
(American Tract Society.) This is a fresh and vigorous treatment of the 
pearl of parables, though the author’s claim that the elder brother furnishes 
**a chief, if not the chief, object for which the parable was spoken”? seems 
to us far out of the way. The excursus presents some important features of 
our Lord’s teaching methods.——Around the Wicket Gute; or, A Friendly 
Talk with Seekers concerning Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. By C. H. Spur- 
geon. (Jbid.) It is hardly necessary to say that this slender volume answers 
perfectly its proposed end. The author’s wide and varied experience in the 
work of winning souls for Christ enables him to see the difficulties that are 
common in the case of inquirers and to meet them in the most direct and 
Scriptural manner.— How to Grow. By Helen E. Brown. (Ibid.) This 
is a little book intended to give to the youngest Christians instruction and 
encouragement in the way of growing into maturity and usefulness. It is 
very well calculated for this excellent purpose.——Christie’s Next Things. 
By Minnie E. Kinney. (Jbid.) This volume is designed to show how a 
young girl was trained for service by obedience to the old rule, ‘* Doe ye nexte 
thynge.’? The same remark may be made about this book that has been 
made about others of a similar class, issued by Tract Society. They are not 
specimens of first-rate fiction, they do not draw character like the great mas- 
ters, nor do they abound in life-like descriptions. Yet in their sphere they 
render good service, as we have occasion to know from those who have put 
these books into the hands of the older scholars in Sunday-schools and Bible 
classes. The testimony that has come to us is strong and clear, and we are 
sure wholly unbiased.—— The Ten Commandments in the Nineteenth Century. 
By F.S. Schenck, Pastor of the Brick Church, Montgomery, N. Y. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This is a clever volume and one that is adapted 
to be very useful. It is not a profound treatise, and omits several points one 
would expect to be handled, as, for example, the exact force of the sanction 
added to the second Commandment and its relation to the rest of the Deca- 
logue. But, as a vigorous application of the code given from Sinai to the 
varying circumstances of modern life, the book is worthy of cordial com- 
mendation. For there is reason to fear that save where the exposition of the 
law is required by statute the divine rule of duty is not as often or as plainly 
set forth from the pulpit as it used to be. And yet, how can a man appreci- 
ate the Gospel if he does not understand the law ?——The Sermon Bible. 
Isaiah to Malachi. (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.) This new in- 
stallment of a well-known work presents no new features that require atten- 
tion. The selections are from a wide range and well made, and the refer- 
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ences at the close of each section are adapted to be useful. But the preacher 
who relies upon helps such as this volume furnishes is to be pitied. The 
Salt-Cellars. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with Homely Notes 
thereon. By C. H. Spurgeon. (Ibid.) This is the second and concluding 
volume of a series, the first of which appeared a year ago. On the title-page 
we are told that three things go to the making of a proverb, viz., shortness, 
sense and salt. But the authorities on the subject would add to these, cur- 
rency as indispensable. It is no wonder Mr. Spurgeon omits this, for it is 
shrewdly suspected that many of the sayings gathered in these volumes are 
his own coinage. Be that as it may, they are all sensible, and well adapted 
to attract and reward attention. Would that Mr. Spurgeon’s pithy sayings 
had the wide circulation and popularity of those of Poor Richard, a century 
ago.——The Unchanging Christ, and Other Sermons. By Alexander Mac- 
laren, B.A.,D.D. (London: Alexander & Shepherd.) These discourses are 
shorter than those that have been hitherto given to the press by the distin- 
guished author, but they show his peculiar characteristics. Natural without 
being obvious, they reveal the mind of the Spirit in a way at once pleasing 
and forcible, and furnish a very good model for any one to set before himself. 
They are marked by good sense, insight into Scripture, and a happy faculty 
of speaking to the heart and the conscience. No one can charge the Man- 
chester pastor with giving an uncertain sound or beating the air. He goes 
straight to the mark. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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A THOUSAND MILEs UP THE NILE. By AMELIAB. EDWARDS. London, 
Glasgow, Manchester and New York: George Routledge & Sons, 1889. 
Pp. 492. 


The recent coming of Miss Edwards to the United States has given a new 
impetus to the reading of her books. We search the libraries for her early 
stories and her later tales of travel, but our interest culminates in whatever 
she has to tell of the land to which she has devoted special study. This book 
is a new and cheaper edition of one first published in 1877, and for several 
years out of print. We are grateful to the author for leaving the narrative 
untouched, while she has corrected the historical notes by the light of later 
discoveries. To hera Nile journey means far more than‘‘ A donkey ride 
and a boating trip interspersed with ruins.’? She travels leisurely, with a 
small party, in her own chartered boat, lingering long enough at each place, 
not merely to visit, but tostudy, and with her facile pen and equally facile and 
accurate pencil to sketch for us the scenes, and the incidents, and the ruins. 
The coloring of the pictures is oriental; the grouping is admirable; and 
the composition preserves throughout a happy balance between the ancient 
and the modern—in touch and tone betraying the artist as well as the’ cul- 
tured woman and the scholar. And while we are enjoying the pictures, she 
teaches us the lesson in such a sprightly, simple, delightful way that we feel 
sure she is trying to entertain rather than to instruct us. Whether at Sak- 
karah broiling in the tomb of the Ti, or suffocating in the sepulchral temple 
of the sacred bulls, or at Denderah tracing the meaning of the intricateZand 
elaborate sculptures—whether bartering with the natives, or standing on the 
top of the Great Pyramid, Miss Edwards is always interesting. 
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We learn that the central idea of every Egyptian temple and the key to its 
construction is to be found in the fact that the ceremonial of worship was 
essentialiy processional. ‘‘ It was a treasure house, a sacristy, a royal ora- 
tory, a place of preparation, of consecration, of sacerdotal privacy ;”’ but it 
was not used for public worship. The images of the gods were kept there, 
in precious shrines. And, now that science has solved the mystery of the 
mural inscriptions, in each hall and chamber the sculptured record of its use 
may be read, and the patient student may follow the long procession with the 
king marching at its head. ‘‘ Fresh and uninjured as if they had but just 
left the hand of the sculptor, these figures—each in his habit as he lived, each 
with his foot upon the step—mount with us as we mount, and go beside us 
all the way. Their attitudes are so natural, their forms so roundly cut, that 
one could fancy them in motion as the lights flicker by. Surely, there must 
be some one weird night in the year when they step out from their places and 
take up the next verse of their chanted hymn, and, to the sound of instru- 
ments long mute and songs long silent, pace the moonlit roof in ghostly 
order !”” 

The author protests against the habit of travelers, who hurry up the river 
and leave the ruins to be seen on the return, thus reversing the course of 
history as handed down through Egyptian art. For the history of ancient 
Egypt goes against the stream. The earliest monuments lie between Cairo 
and Siout, while the latest temples to the old gods are chiefly found in Nubia. 
This is noteworthy when even so careful a writer as Rosengarten has fallen 
into the error of tracing the course of civilization down the Nile. 

The pleasure of reading this book is enhanced by the excellence of the type 
and the variety of illustrations. The latter number more than seventy; and 
they are engraved on wood, after finished drawings executed on the spot, by 
the author. 


Auburn. R. B. WELCH. 


DARWINISM: AN EXPOSITION OF THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS. By ALFRED RUSSELL 
WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., ete. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1889. 


Here we have what is in substance a new edition of Darwin’s ‘* Origin of 
Species,”’ with the arguments rearranged and amended, and a summary of the 
discussions which have occurred in recent years. Starting with a view of 
the old anti-Darwin views about the production of species, the author carries 
us over the controversy to our own day, in which he says that the origin of 
species by ‘“‘ descent with modification ’ is universally accepted, and that 
objections to this doctrine only apply to particular views as to the mode, but 
not to the fact of the change of species. As is commonly known, Wallace 
propounded this theory of the origin of species independently of Darwin; 
and he now supports it as against various writers, especially Prof. Cope 
and our American naturalists generally, who, accepting the descent of 
species, insist on innate tendencies of organisms to vary in beneficial direc- 
tions. Charles Darwin yielded somewhat to these views ; but Wallace argues 
that they rest on ignorance of the large measure of variation exhibited by 
organisms in a state of nature, and that in the struggle for existence these 
variations afford ample material for natural selection to fix on so as to conserve 
beneficial variations. He does not attempt an explanation of the internal cause 
of variation, which still remains as a difficult problem. But in picturing the 
struggle for existence he is careful to discard pessimism. The animals that fall 
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victims to others are not rendered miserable by gloomy anticipations or by 
prolonged tortures ; on the contrary, they normally spend a happy life and 
meet an easy death. Variations of species do not become fixed so as to 
produce new species when there is no change in the conditions of life ; and 
in this case, which is the commonest case, natural selection keeps all the 
species in perfect health, and preserves the balance already existing. But 
when a change of conditions arises, its effect is to preserve new forms that in 
any way are specially suited to the new conditions, and these new forms will 
be permanent so long as the new conditions remain. Thus new species may 
be developed. 

The discussion of objections takes up the case of hybrids, on which much 
misapprehension prevails. Peculiarities of domesticated species have misled 
people; but hybrids are not always sterile, nor are varieties of a single 
species always fertile among themselves. With both kinds, parallel grada- 
tions, extending from complete fertility to utter sterility, are observed. In 
India, a hybrid race of: geese, originating from two perfectly distinct species, 
is kept in flocks without any defect of fertility. 

Wallace observes that our knowledge of evolution mainly concerns spe- 
cies ; for the higher groups, genera, families, and orders, we are left chiefly 
to conjecture, as they must have had their origin at remote periods. As to 
species he holds that all their distinctive characters must of necessity be 
beneficial. Many characters which were at one time supposed to be of no 
advantage, as the colors, markings, perfumes, hairs, and special forms of 
flowers, are now explained as ‘‘ adaptive,’’ or useful to the species. The 
long ears of the harvest-mouse, once deemed meaningless, are now known to 
be rich in nerves, and serve to feel its way through the grass at night, and its 
long tail is semi-prehensible for climbing. The white tail of the English 
rabbit, supposed to be injurious when upturned, as it forms a mark for the 
sportsman, is now explained asa nocturnal signal to show its comrades the 
way to its burrow when danger is nigh, and thus to be beneficial to the com- 
munity. The rattle of the rattlesnake is a warning to troublesome birds 
that they had better not disturb its sluggish majesty. 

The author next gives us a fine discussion of colors in animal and vegetable 
nature, and of the curious phenomena of mimicry, by which helpless animals 
find protection through imitating withered leaves or uneatable or dangerous 
animals. He omits to discuss the origin of the separation of sexes in its 
bearing on evolution, and he combats Darwin’s theory of ‘* sexual selection ”’ 
as explanatory of bright colors in the males of animals. Wallace’s explana- 
tion of these, that they are natural results of abundance of food, etc., fails 
to find them (except where protective or subserving recognition) of any 
advantage to the species, and thus falls short of his own rule. 

The importance of cross-fertilization of plants and animals, though recog- 
nized by our author, is represented as having been exaggerated. Darwin’s 
maxim, that ‘‘ nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization,’’ is too strong ; many 
common weeds, and our common peas, are not cross-fertilized ; and some breeds 
of healthy animals have been produced in defiance of the maxim. The 
general benefit of crossing is thought by Wallace to depend on the necessity 
of a change, which may be effected in many cases equally well by removal to 
new conditions df life. The relations of the colors of flowers to visiting in- 
sects bring out the general result that we are indebted to insects for all bright 
flowers. This is graphically set forth by Grant Allen, who says that while 
man has tilled a few spotson earth, the insects have been the great gardeners, 
filling every field and hill and moorland and Alpine height with floral beauty, 
and covering ponds and rivers with lilies, turning all the earth into a flower 
garden. 
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After discussing Weismann’s view of acquired characters not being inher- 
ited, Wallace discusses the problem of the origin of man, here making his 
widest divergence from Darwin in regard to the source of our spiritual 
nature. He thinks that man’s bodily organism has probably come by descent, 
though the separation must have started far back, and not from any of the 
existing monkeys; he admits, however, that we have no direct evidence of 
this, and acknowledges the difficulty of accounting for the complete absence 
of human remains from deposits which are rich in the remains of land ani- 
mals. He examines and rejects the doctrine that man’s moral and mental 
faculties are developed from the lower animals; and holds that we have a 
spiritual nature capable of a progressive development, and that this points 
clearly to the unseen—to a world of spirit to which the world of matter is alto- 
gether subordinate ; that the spiritual nature of man is notin any way incon- 
sistent with the theory of his evolution; and that ‘the whole purpose, the 
only raison d’étre of the world—with all its complexities of physical structure, 
and its geological progress, and the slow evolution of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and ultimate appearance of man—was the development of the 
human spirit in association with the human body.” 


Princeton. GEORGE MACLOSKIE. 


RICARDI DE BurY PHILOBIBLON. Ex Optimis Codicibus Recensuit, 
Versione Anglica necnon et Prolegomenis Adnotationibusque Auxit, 
ANDREAS FLEMING WEST, in Collegio Princetoniw Professor. Pars 
Prima, Textus. Novi Eboraci, Typiset Impensis Societatis Grolieriane, 
MDCCCLXXXIX. Pp. 182 


THE PHILOBIBLON OF RICHARD DE Bury. Edited from the best manu- 
scripts and translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Professor in Princeton College. Part Second. 
English Version. New York: Printed for the Grolier Club, 1889. Pp. 147. 
Part Third. Introductory Matter and Notes. New York: Printed for 
the Grolier Club, 1889. Pp. 174. 


The Grolier Club, of New York, no longer needs an introduction to any 
portion of American readers. Founded in 1884, to stimulate interest in all the 
arts which enter into the making of a book, it has in five short years asserted 
itself as such a power for good, thatonly the inattentive have not in one way 
or another noted its influence. Our later American books please not only 
connoisseurs, but even the uninitiated, by the evident care in design as to 
paper, margin, ink, proportion and binding. Much of our former reproach as 
to lack of taste in such essential details has been removed by the influence 
either of individual members of the Grolier Club, or by the connected work 
of the association as a whole. The books first chosen by the society to illus- 
trate its aims found favor for various reasons. They were, ‘‘A Decreeof Starre- 
Chamber,” concerning printing, etc.; Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam ;” Irving’s ‘Knickerbocker ;” two lectures, one on ‘‘ Bookbinding as 
a Fine Art,’’ by Robert Hoe, and another on “ Historic Printing Types,’ by 
Theodore De Vinne, and a short story by Charles Reade The Grolier editions 
were thus far merely reprints, although each in its way is nearly perfect and 
entirely delicious as to type face, press work, illustration, paper and binding. 
The latest enterprise of this noble association marks a new departure, which 
shows that, having settled down to serious and sincere work in one direction, 
a further conception, we had almost said an inspiration, of lofty purpose 
lends still greater dignity and importance to its labors. In this, their latest 
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book, not only has every elegance of the book-maker’s art been cultivated toa 
brilliancy never hitherto attained in America, but also a splendid new edi- 
tion of the book-lover’s Magna Charta, the ‘“‘Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury, 
worthy in novelty and sterling value of the lavish care bestowed on the vol- 
umes, is given to the world of letters. We sincerely hope that this is the 
initiation of a settled policy which shall strive to enhance the splendor of the 
casket by the intrinsic worth of its contents. In no other way could the Grolier 
Club gain higher distinction in the line of public service it has so oppor- 
tunely chosen for itself. As to immortality, it is a truism with the book- 
man that the ages have spared few volumes for their external beauty, while 
the sterling value of its chapters has preserved many a tall copy from de- 
struction by iconoclasts and vandals. 

The “ Philobiblon ”’ is a short treatise in praise of learning. Its author had 
suffered in the ecclesiastico-political jangles of the early fourteenth century 
from charges of pride in displaying his knowledge and his books. ‘* We were 
ill thought of, now for our superfluity of curiosity, now for greediness in ma- 
terial things, now for our appearance of vanity, and still again were we cen- 
sured for the intemperateness of our love for letters.’”? Accordingly he 
writes an autobiographical sketch, the personal story of disgust with the vul- 
gar tendencies of the times, of zeal for the advancement of education and 
tender regard for the tools of the scholar. This leads him to mention all the 
niceties of fancy in making manuscripts, in caring for and preserving them, 
which foreshadow the later passion of the lover of printed books. The whole 
narrative is redolent of what is best and most gentle in medizvalism on the 
eve of its disappearance. The contrasts of ease and want in the proud 
bishop’s own life; his clerk, to whose faithful and helpful coédperation is due 
the later mistaken view that he, Robert Holkot, is the real author of the book; 
the sturdy and slothful friars; the poor scholars ; the conventual library with 
its racks and rolls of besmirched parchment; the chicane of public life in the 
contamination of both Church and State by their ill-assorted union—such 
are a few elements in the picture suggested by the ‘“‘Philobiblon,” which we 
might replace from other sources, but not with the same vividness as that of 
the original. The volume was well worthy of atreatment more tender and ap- 
preciative than any which it had received during the five centuries since its 
composition. Until the year now past there was not an edition of any real 
value; no scholarly criticism had examined the extant manuscripts to estab- 
lish an authentic text, and as a necessary consequence no adequate transla- 
tion had ever been made, and the loving care for books of which the brisk 
bishop of Durham had written was never shown until our day for the choice 
treatise which he composed. 

When three years ago Prof. West accepted the commission of the Gro- 
lier Club, the outlook was as dreary as any which ever confronted a scholar’s 
eyes. But to the true student and critic it was for that very reason attractive, 
and his unremitting industry, his own critical insight and the friendly aid of 
students in both hemispheres find their justification in the splendid achieve- 
ment which is now in the hands of those who furnished the material assist- 
ance, and, in the true spirit expressed by Grolier on the stamp of his bind- 
ing, ‘‘ of their friends.”” The received text of previous editions, even that of 
Thomas, fairly good as it is, which appeared in London almost simultaneously 
with this one, had not been derived, as is now proven, from the present extant 
manuscripts according to the canons of sound criticism. The distinctive feat- 
ure of Prof. West’s work is the classification of the thirty-five manuscripts 
now known, four of which had been forgotten and were discovered by our edi- 
tor in the British Museum. They fall into two classes, those of the English 
tradition, embracing at least twenty-three numbers and including every one 
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antedating 1450, and the German variants, seven in number, copied in Ger- 
many between 1450 and 1491. These latter contain a text corrupted by no less 
than sixteen hundred variations from the English tradition, and from them 
was taken the text of the Editio Princeps, Cologne, 1473, and as a consequence 
that of nearly every printed edition. In the Grolier edition a return is made to 
thefountain head from which these have flowed in an ever more contaminated 
stream, and while the autograph is lost, having been almost certainly destroyed 
in the great “visitation” of the Oxford libraries, in 1550, under Edward 
VI, we have the ** Philobiblon’”’ from sources as early as 1870, twenty-five years 
after it was written. The Latin thus restored to us is bad enough when 
viewed from the classical standpoint, but far, far better than what the world 
had hitherto accepted as written by the tutor of Edward III, the polished 
courtier and diplomat, the lord high chancellor of England. But it contains 
only two insoluble difficulties in the text. The style becomes lively and 
intelligible, infelicities in grammar and sense disappear by the score, and the 
whole treatise becomes luminous as a backward glance in the dawn of mod- 
ern thought and expression. It still contains, however, many a nut for the 
ingenious interpreter, even after the almost complete elimination of copyist’s 
errors. Many of these difficulties have been perfectly explained, some by 
Thomas and some by our editor. The editing done by Prof. West is almost 
entirely free from conjecture, and is marked by a calm scientific method, 
which is very refreshing amid the spasmodic intuitional ‘‘ higher criticism ” 
ofthis century. Favored by an abundance of complete manuscripts, the 
investigation has proved that the editor or scribe who amends what is to him 
unintelligible in his text, never clears away obscurities, but creates new 
error, while the mechanical copyist who reproduces what is before him ren- 
ders the highest service to truth, because what is unintelligible in the condi- 
tions of one age becomes clear as sunlight in the better perspective of a later 
one. 

But, on the other hand, in its proper place is a fine display of the con- 
structive imagination, which is the great support of historical research. The 
prolegomena of the third volume are characterized by a comprehensive and 
thorough scholarship and form an invaluable aid to the conscientious reader. 
The account of the life and times of the author, of his character, attain- 
ments and of his book, is pleasantly written, but contains little which is 
new to any one except to the general reader. The discussion of the text is 
entirely new, full of vigor and very convincing. And in the explanatory 
notes there is a wealth of learning, a display of critical acumen and the 
exercise of a sound judgment, to all of which we call attention as an orna- 
ment to American scholarship. We note as of the highest value the discus- 
sions of antonomastice, 32:1; volumen Theophrasti vel Valerii, 37:123; ves- 
pillo, 57:5; septuaginta, 57:18; que primus Adam previderat, 59 : 8-5; liber 
Logostilios, 59: 7-8; sublunaris, 66 : 20 ; auges, 66 : 21; “lay violent hands on 
holy Moses,”? 80:7; amor hereos, 88:11; synderesis, 89:8; Elefuga, 93:19; 
inculpandos, 94:12; species piscium, 103:8; separatas substantias, 104: 4; 
comprehensor, 109:18; euexias, 110:13; librorum lilia, 116:20; speciem 
boni, 119: 1-14; ** Right reason,’’ 121:9; Junii, 125: 12; consessorem in ceelis, 
130:9. In the same connection, we remark the novelty and value of the 
notes on the Vulgate element in the book. It is well known that the Vul- 
gate played a similar role in Christian Latinity to that which makes all our 
modern English the debtor to the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. Un- 
der this heading, the editor shows that one-fourteenth of the whole * Philo- 
biblon,’”’ or thirteen hundred words, are from fifty different books of the Vul- 
gate. Every scrap is traced with accuracy ; every instance where the author 
patched together words and phrases from the Bible is noted; and, more pains- 
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taking still, a distinction is carefully drawn between quotation, substantial 
derivation and significant reminiscence. The following notes have uncom- 
mon interest: 16:6-12; 17:5-12; 24:5; 37:18-20; 47:5-10; 48:8-12; 
51:14-18; 53:7; 70:20,21; 109:1,2; 110:18, 

The erudition displayed in the first and third volumes is comprehensible 
only when it is known that Prof. West spent months of arduous toil in Lon- 
don, Oxford and Cambridge, collating the best manuscripts of England and 
France, favored on the spot by the competent advice of distinguished schol- 
ars like Mr. Maunde Thompson, Dr. E. A. Bond, and Mr. Madan; that he 
addressed circulars to all the great libraries, receiving replies from Bollig, 
Prefect of the Vatican Library; from De Lisle, of the National Library 
in Paris; from palseographers, like Mau and Oltenthal, and from many 
other kindly helpers in all the great capitals, and that he had made by Pre- 
torius, the photographer of the British Museum, a complete fac simile of the 
Royal Manuscript, which he marks as “‘A,”’ for his use in America. The whole 
story is modestly told in the third volume, and due credit given to every one 
who has lent a helping hand. But, judging from his method and results, he 
must have conned with diligence such medieval writers as Roger Bacon, 
John of Salisbury, Alanus, Thomas Aquinas, Alcuin and Boethius. His 
familiarity with the fathers, Augustine, Jerome, Tertullian and others, is 
evident. Only by intimate knowledge of medieval usage could he have 
elucidated the technical meaning of recondite words and phrases and accu- 
rately determined the form of the text in many instances. Proofs will be 
found in the satisfactory explanation of such strange phrases as ‘*‘ Throwing 
stones on the heap of Mercury,” “Aristotle carried from the house of Socrates 
upon the shoulders of gladiators,” ‘‘ Laying violent hands on holy Moses,”’ 
and many others; and in the notes to auges, genzahar and similar weird words. 

But nowhere is the versatility of the editor so well shown as in the transla- 
tion. The original has a flavor all its own, which would be lost entirely in 
what school-boys call a “‘ construe,’’ and equally so in a smooth and polished 
English version in the idiom of this century. To reproduce it in part, there- 
fore, Prof. West has courageously and boldly set himself to create an eclectic 
style suited to the variable and changing humor and power of the author, 
but recalling to the English reader’s fancy somewhat of the intention of the 
bishop himself who strove to write stylo quidem levissimo modernorum be- 
cause ‘it is absurd that a light matter should be written in a lofty style.” 
There is a rich ecclesiastical and scholastic ground tone in the original. The 
translator has sought by suitable variation to sustain the same in his render- 
ing. For ourselves, we find, as does another critic, that the English is 
‘* sturdy and precise,”? whether or not a reader unfamiliar with the original 
might find the somewhat antique phraseology too “‘ lofty for the light mat- 
ter,’? seems to us an open question. 

In one of the appendices to the third volume, Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, 
the famous printer and equally famous writer about printing, gives an all too 
short account of the typography of these volumes. The black-letter types 
from which the first volume is printed were made from matrices in the 
vaults of Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, of London. As they have the peculiarities 
of French black letter of the early sixteenth century, it is thought that the 
punches were cut about that time in Rouen. It was because of their Nor- 
man French origin that they were chosen to print a work by an author of 
Norman French descent in preference to the Caxton black, which has Flem- 
ish characteristics. The illuminated capitals are of later period, and the 
initials were drawn by Mr. James West, of London, after originals in the 
British Museum. He also designed the broad black bands dividing the 
chapters, the chapter ornaments and the smaller head-bands for the second 
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volume. The larger head-bands were designed by Mr. C. M. Jenckes, of 
Portland, Me., and by Mr. G. W. Edwards, of New York. The paper is 
by the Browns, of North Adams, Mass., and the binding was done by Mr. 
William Matthews, of the Grolier Club. 

The happy possessor of these volumes will prize the pure white of the vel- 
lum binding, stamped with a gold impression of the seal of the Bishop of 
Durham. He will admire the hand-made paper, whiter and better than any 
made in other lands, the exact register of the type, the firm strong presswork, 
the rich vermilion of the rubricated initials, and the full rich black of the 
ink. He will rejoice in the perfect proportion of the page and margin and 
the rough edges of the uncut leaves. In fact, even the doubter as to book- 
lore will gladly acknowledge that there is an education in the possession, 
handling and reading of such volumes not to be had from common books. 
The thorough and loving work, unstinted in the preparation of both con- 
tents and container, gives pleasure to the senses and weight to the words 
as, to use De Bury’s own thought and Prof. West's rendering, ‘‘ written 
truth discloses itself plainly to the sight, and, passing through the open por- 
tals of the eyes, the antechamber of perception and the halls-of the imagi- 
nation, enters the chamber of the understanding and reclines upon the couch 
of memory, where it engenders the eternal truth of the mind.” 

Princeton. WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 


The following books also require notice: 


The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry. Fourth Thousand. Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 252. And Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. 
8vo, pp. 254. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1890.) These volumes are a delightful series 


of essays on literature and literary biography in the translucent style which 
makes all that Mr. Pater writes so charming. The former is a fourth edition, 
the first having appeared in 1873, but it has lost nothing of its freshness, and 
its singularly happy presentations of the salient characteristics of different 
phases of the Renaissance have been rather accentuated than superseded by 
the elaborate works of Mr. Symonds and others in the last fifteen years. 
Under the felicitous title of ‘‘ Appreciations’ we have a series of studies in 
English literature, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Rossetti and several of Shakespeare’s plays being the principal subjects. They 
are thoroughly enjoyable from cover to cover.——Master Virgil. By J.S. 
Tunison. 8vo, pp. viii, 250. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1890.) 
This entertaining study of Virgil as he was regarded in the Middle Ages has 
passed to its second edition, and as the only work on the subject in English, 
it has richly deserved its popularity. Our chief criticism of it is that it is 
not something more than it is. The author has rather written about his sub- 
ject than supplied the real want—a thorough treatise where English readers 
can find full information on Virgil as a master of the ars magica. As it is 
we must still go to such sources as Comparetti’s ‘‘ Virgilio nel Medio Evo,” 
if we want to really know what was believed of Virgil by the later Middle 
Ages. In the chapters on Virgil and the Devil, in Literary Tradition, as a 
Writer on Magic, as a Man of Science, as the Savior of Rome, as the Lover 
and as a Prophet, we have an interesting analytical study of the various 
aspects in which the poet was regarded, and a strong side light on the difti- 
cult subject of the pervasive symbolism of the Middle Ages which so affected 
the revival of learning.——Martin Van Buren. To the End of His Public 
Career. By George Bancroft. 8vo, pp. vi, 2389. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1889.) This appreciative and entertaining biography by the great 
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master of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of our history, was written 
many years ago, and ‘the manuscript was seen by Van Buren, who pro- 
nounced it, as a record of facts relating to himself, authentic and true.” 
Owing to the warmth of party feeling at the time of its preparation, Mr. 
Bancroft laid away the work till a more favorable moment for its publication 
arrived. It now appears after a revision which involved ‘‘no change that 
could affect Van Buren’s approval of it.” It is scarcely necessary to say 
that it is an able and scholarly, if a somewhat slight, work. Mr. Bancroft 
arbitrarily fixes the close of Van Buren’s public career at his retirement from 
office, thus closing his sketch with 1841.——The Kansas Crusade. By Eli 
Thayer. 8vo, pp. 294. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1889.) We have 
here a valuable treatise on an important episode of the struggle against the 
spread of slavery from the pen of an actor. The influence of the ‘ Emi- 
grant Aid Company ’’ has long been recognized as one of the most potent 
factors in determining the result in favor of free soil, and Eli Thayer was the 
life and soul of that organization. ‘‘The mission of this book is to supply 
the missing links’ in the accounts heretofore given and to direct the atten- 
tion of students especially to the work of the emigration societies. It is vig- 
orously written and contains much severe criticism on the positions assumed 
by the extreme abolitionists which deserves a careful weighing even if it 
deals sharply with matters by tacit consent hitherto allowed to rest in an 
honorable oblivion for the sake of the results they helped to realize.—— The 
Beginnings of American Nationality, and Local Government in Wisconsin 
embrace Numbers i-iiiin the eighth series of the ‘‘ Johns-Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science.”” The former is an analytical 
study of the Acts of Congress and the Colonial and State Assemblies with a 
view to the constitutional relations existing between them from 1774-1789. 
It is from the pen of Albion W. Small, Ph.D., President of Colby University, 
and though brief (8vo, pp. 70) it is a suggestive study of a too-much neglected 
subject. To it is added an entirely disconnected note of ten pages on The 
Needs of Self-supporting Women, by Miss Clare de Graffenreid, of the 
Labor Department, Washington, which is a sensible and earnest inquiry into 
one of the most important social problems of the day. Mr. David E. Spen- 
cer’s study of Local Government in Wisconsin is chiefly valuable as carrying 
forward the general plan of supplying the materials for a comparative study 
of local government in the United States.——The Political Problem. By 
Albert Stickney. 8vo, pp. 189. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1890.) 
This is a study of the problem which is forcing itself on the people of the 
United States, symptoms of which are the Civil Service Reform, the free 
ballot and the Australian ballot agitations. The discussion embraces: ‘* The 
Theory of our Political System ;”’ ‘“‘ The Practical Results ;” ‘‘ The Changes 
Needed ;” and closes with some general considerations. The theses laid down 
are that ‘‘ any government which deserves the name of ‘ democratic’ must 
secure (1) the most full, free, and healthy political action on the part of the 
individual citizen, (2) the supremacy of the people’s will and the people’s 
judgment, (3) efficient administration ;” and that ‘‘ our experience in the last 
hundred years ”’ has evolved the principles that ‘‘(1) the popular assembly, or 
public meeting, is the organ whereby any people, that is, any number of in- 
dividuals who are to take combined political action, must form and utter its 
common judgment and its common will, (2) administration must have one 
head, (3) the popular assembly must have the supreme supervision and con- 
trol of all its public affairs, of its administrative methods, of its administra- 
tive head, and of its own members.’’ The style is incisive and the arguments 
advanced are worthy of serious consideration even from those who, like our- 
selves, are unable to accept all of the author’s premises or reach all of his 
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conclusions. This is especially the case in the discussion of the election and 
responsibility of the executive.—— The Scotch-Irish in America. Proceed- 
ings of the Scotch-Irish Congress at Columbia, Tennessee, May 8-11, 1889. 
8vo, pp. iv, 210. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1889.) This is the first 
fruits of the recently-organized Scotch-Irish Society of America. Besides 
the official reports it contains addresses on different phases of the Scotch-Irish 
influence in America by Governor Proctor Knott of Kentucky, Prof. George 
Macloskie, LL.D., of Princeton, Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York, Hon. 
William Wirt Henry of Virginia, and a number of others. The addresses 
are too general to possess any permanent value, but they serve to reveal the 
rich field which the society has for its labors.—— Western China. A Journey 
to the Great Buddhist Centre of Mount Omei. By Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. xii, 306. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co., 1888 ) This is an entertaining narrative of travels in a little-known 
region, presented in unexceptionable form, the book-making as to paper, 
type and illustrations being excellent. The author’s observations on the 
mission fields of Western China will be found especially interesting.—— The 
Story of Emin’s Rescue as told in Stanley’s Letters. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo, pp. 176. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1890). A well-edited and neat cheap edition of Stanley’s let- 
ters to various persons, the Royal Geographical Society, etc., affording a 
graphic and succinct account of his great expedition. Many readers will 
find all the information which they desire on the subject in this little book, 
and will enjoy it the more for the dashing, hasty style in which most of the 
letters are written.—— Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By 
Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. 8vo, pp. xvi, 282. 
(London : Seeley & Co., 1890.) Though the papers which comprise this vol- 
ume “do not profess even to sketch the outlines of a history of Oxford,”’ 
and ‘‘ are merely records of the impressions made by this or that aspect of 
the life of the University, as it has been in different ages,’’ it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the book is one calculated to charm every reader. Mr. Lang 
has long ago proved his capacity to make a dull subject attractive, and here 
he had a subject which ought to make the dullest writer agreeable. We have 
glimpses at ‘‘ The Town before the University,”’ ‘‘ A Day with a Medieval 
Undergraduate,” ‘‘ The Renaissance and the Reformation,” ‘‘ High Tory 
Oxford,” ‘* Poets at Oxford: Shelley and Landor,”’ ** Undergraduate Life ”’ 
and other chapters with titles scarcely less prophetic of the feast prepared for 
well-educated literary palates. For ourselves, this little book has awakened 
many a pleasant undergraduate reminiscence. It is lavishly illustrated and 
is a beautiful bit of book-making. 
Miami University. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 





